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Men With Vision Succeed the Parish Paper Way 


HE average minister wants to be a successful pastor, and in vision ofttimes he sees the 
large chureh which will some day replace the present church building. 
pew occupied at all services and every auxiliary functioning to the fullest extent. There 
are many plans that help a minister in his work, but the best is the Parish Paper Idea, 


which was originated by The National Religious Press. 


Standardized Parish Paper Service 


UNDREDS of churches in every State in the Union and Canada now use our co-opera- 
tive service, and all testify that a parish paper is the best means of building up 


church and helping the pastor in every line of duty. 


He sees every 
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Send the coupon for full particulars, 


samples, and testimonials from pastors of city and rural churches. 

















THE NATIONAL Re.icious Press, Grand Rapids, Mich. 


Send samples and full particulars of your Parish Paper 
Service, without obligating me in any way. 
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Our Lenten and Easter Money Helps 


Raise Thousands of Dollars For Churches 


Easter Tulip Dollar in Dimes 


In Attractive Colored Covers 


By the help of 
this beautiful 








design every 
member can give 
or get $1.00 to 
swell the Easter 
offering, furnish- 
ing needed funds 
for your work. 


An envelope ac- 
companies each 
device on which 
is suggested, in a 
short article, the 
place of this fa- 
vorite springtime 
bloom in the in- 
terpretation of 





New Lenten Self-Denial 


Offering Envelope 
A Rich Design in Colors 


A protected slot 
envelope made of 
tough paper, ad- 
mitting coins of 
various denomina- 
tions. The days 
in Lent are here 
printed with 
checking space for 
each daily deposit. 
Their use is an 
annual custom 
with many 
churches. Size 3% 
x 5% inches. Ca- 








Easter. 
Size, 2% x 2% inches. 


Price, 45 cents per doz.; $3.00 per hundred. 


pacity the equiv- 
alent of 75 dimes. 


Price $2.00 per 
Hundred. 














Easter Offering and Lenten Self- Denial Bank 


Slot Protected Against Tampering 


a 
Sire 
rey 38. 





Art Label printed in purple and 
green. 

These are sturdy, round, tin top 
and bottom banks for coins of all 
denominations up to 25c. in size. 
The capacity is equivalent to 90 
nickels. 

The actual size is 2 inches high 
and 2% inches diameter. 


Price, $5.00 per hundred 


Samples on Request 


Po sem ae Co. 296 Broadway, New York 
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No. 65 
$65 complete. 
Boards for Church Lawn, or Wall and 
Vestibule erection. 


[JNITYPE 


CHURCH BULLETIN BOARDS 





Either Black or White 
background inner frames 


a 
—— 








A complete line of “UNITYPE”’ illuminated 
and non-illuminated Church Bulletin Boards 
—_ of pure copper with statuary bronzed 

nish. 


An exceptional offer in our illuminated 
“Church Herald” which sell for 








50 Lafayette St. 


Makers and Patentees Since 1914 


W. L. CLARK CO., Inc. 





New York 











When writing for Catalogue C-2 please 
give the name of your church and mention 
Church Management. 
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0923-A Illuminated Cross 


RE your church lighting fix- 

tures modern _ practical 
and economical? ‘They should be 
_ — for proper lighting is essen- 
tial and productive of divine 
worship. 


Luminaries such as illustrated 
above bespeak of rare beauty in 
modern church lighting. 


VOIGT COMPANY an sup- 
ply lighting fixtures that cover 
every phase of religious life today 
and will be pleased to assist you 
on your next installation. 


Write or visit our factory showrooms 


VOIGT COMPANY 


Designers and Manufacturers 
Decorative Lighting Fixtures 
for Churches 


1743-49 North 12th Street 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
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STILL PROJECTION 
HAS ITS ADVANTAGES 


HE instructor, for example, may proceed at a speed which best 
suits the subject which he is discussing. He may dwell on any 
particular illustration as long as he sees fit. 


And subject material is easy to obtain for the Bausch & Lomb 


LRM Combined Balopticon. 


Slides may be obtained at a small cost, 


photographs, pages of a book, postcards or the specimen itself will do. 


If a film attachment is used, even film, which is available on 


many subjects, can be used. 


SEND FOR OUR BALOPTICON BOOKLET 


BAUSCH &LOMB 


OPTICAL COMPANY 


689 ST. PAUL ST. 


ROCHESTER, N. 





Y. 
















































































rate applies. 


Articles should be typewritten. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION—Price per copy, 25 cents. Subscription One Year $2.50 where United States domestic 
Postage to Canada 25c per year additional. Foreign countries 50c per year additional. 


CHANGE OF ADDRESS—Always give both old and new addresses when requesting change for mailing. 


MANUSCRIPTS—The editor will be glad to consider articles which may be submitted for prospective publication. 
Unavailable manuscripts will be returned if accompanied by return postage. 
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A Book often predicted, but 
never before produced. See 
page 397. 








PIPE ORGANS 


It HA Highest quality. Superb tone. 
if i} Modern accessories. Durable 


~ construction. All sizes. 
[HINNERS Write for catalog of Pipe 
init q Organs, Reed Organs, or Elec- 


tric Blowing Outfits. 


HINNERS ORGAN CO. 
PEKIN, ILLINOIS 











Choir and Pulpit 
GOWNS 


Circulars and Samples Sent 
Free for Inspection 








Pulpit Furniture, Draperies 


rn and Embroidery work 


THE C. E. WARD CO., New London, Ohio 


CHAIDS eer 
Literature 
Suggestions and estimates furnished for Movable 
Assembly Seating. Sunday School Class Tables 











and Chairs. Folding Chairs and Tables. 


READSBORO CHAIR Co, Mirs. 
Readsboro, Vermont 











“pueit GOWNS 


Draperies, Hangings, Bookmarks, 
Embroidery Work, etc. Fine mate- 
rials and workmanship at surpris- 
ingly low prices. Tell us what is 
needed so we can send the right 
catalog and samples FREE. 


P DeMoulin Bros. & Co. 


1161 So. 4th St. Greenville, Ill. 

















Musical Entertainments 
FOR EVERY OCCASION 


The Minister’s Wife’s New Bonnet 
The Minister’s Wife Comes Back 
Reverend Dayton Up-To-Date 
The Choirmaster 
A Rainy Afternoon The Gypsy Picnic 
Our Offer: For 10 cents mailing costs we will lend 
any three copies for two weeks’ examination, 

the ones not purchased to be RETURNED. 


Arthur Radcliffe Pub. Co., Box 130, Millville, N. J. 


MITE BOXES 


For missionary and special 
offerings. Catalogue free. 
Samples of various styles 
sent on receipt of 20 cents. 


Edwards Folding Box Co. 


| Manufacturers of Folding 
Paper Boxes of All Kinds. 
25 N. 6th St., Philadelphia 
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Lantern Slides 


Film Slides 5c each 


HOLLEY INSTITUTE ef VISUAL INSTRUCTION 
Provident Bank Building, Cincinnati, Ohie 























‘Start. The New Year Right With _— 
PARISH PAPER 


4 pages to 40 pages priced from $4.00 for 
200 copies up. Samples free. 


THE CHURCH PRESS 
Dept. 2 Lostant, III. 
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ADVERTISERS are keen-minded folks. 
They make charity contributions, of course. 
But they don’t confuse charity with busi- 
ness. When they place space they expect 
it to pay. Any journal which does not 
produce results must be cut from the list. 


When year after year any journal in- 
creases its advertising space in a logical 
progressive ratio, there must be a réason. 
That reason may be summed up in just 
one word: 


results 


Each year has seen an advance in adver- 
tising in Church Management. Its prog- 
ress has been steady, substantial and chal- 
lenging. Take a comparison on the lineage 
in the December issue over a period of 
five years. 





December 1925 8,269 lines 


December 1926 - 10,519 lines 


December 1927 - « 10,976 lines 


December 1928 .. . . 14,184 lines 
December 1929 .. . . . 15,788 lines 


there must be a reason 





626 Huron Road $3 23 


Church Management produces for its 
many keen-minded advertisers seeking to 
get the biggest value out of every dollar. 


Circulation, space rates and service plans 
will be sent you upon request. 


Address : Business Manager 
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Golden Voiced 
DEAGAN 


Tower Chimes 





The Church Becomes a Landmark . . . Almost over 
night it becomes known to the community as “The Home of 
the Chimes.”’ 


The Influence of the Church Is Extended ... A sermon, 
however eloquent, reaches only those who attend services. 
The inspiring song of Chimes reawakens in the man who does 
not go to church, memories that have lain dormant since 
childhood—memories that guide his way to your church. 


The Church Becomes Part of Community Life... 
The quarter-hour peal is a dependable time-guide—the twi- 
light concert an eagerly awaited event—the religious curfew 
a memory children carry with them through life. Funeral 
services are made more solemn, weddings more joyous, church 
and state holidays more impressive by the mellow yet far- 
reaching voice that sings from the belfry. 


A New Spirit of Service and Co-operation . . . Pastors 
whose churches are equipped with Chimes report a renewed 
interest in church affairs. As the fame of the church is in- 
creased, members are eager to participate in its activities. 


Deagan Tower Chimes may be purchased for as little as 
$4375, f. 0. b. Chicago. Other tones may be added later, 
if desired, as may also the Electric Player. Forward-look- 
ing pastors are invited to ask us to send full information, 
and to explain how their church may secure the advan- 
tages of Golden-Voiced Deagan Tower Chimes. 


J.C.Dea gan Inc. 


EsT, 1860 


190 Deagan Building ... Chicago 


pe, 











the Advantages 


your Church will receive from 





Deagan Chimes are played 
automatically, with all the 
expression and fine tempo 
shadings of expert hand- 
playing. 





Press a button and the in- 
spiring notes of expertly 
played Chimes music fill 
the air. Or, if preferred, you 
may set the selector of the 
Master Clock—with the full 
assurance that promptly at 
the appointed hour the 
Chimes will automatically 
begin to play, and automat- 
ically shut themselves off 
when the program has 
been completed. 





, Deagan Tower Chimes 





The Memorial Sublime 
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The Ministry And The Man 


By J. W. G. Ward, Detroit, Michigan 


II. The Message and the Man 








of “The Ministry and the Man.” 


This is the second in the series by Dr. Ward under the general head 
In this paper he points out the dif- 
ference between good preaching and catchy methods; shows that the 
real minister seeks to inspire rather than scold or rebuke, and sug- 
gests that back of all of the activities of the church the great need 
is for better preaching. , 











the pulpit still stands—stands in 

splendid isolation. It is reached by 
a spiral stair or a flight of steps. And 
from this point of vantage, the preacher 
looked down, in more senses than one, 
on the people before him. Often enough 
he talked down in order to bring his 
words within reach of their intelligence. 
We have altered all that. Psychology 
has emphasised the need of contact if 
power is to be transmitted from speaker 
to hearer. Consequently, the pulpit has 
been re-modelled or even superseded by 
an amplified reading-desk. That may be 
ali to the good. If it has removed an 
impression of aloofness, austerity, and 
separation between the pulpit and the 
pew, that is an incalculable gain. Preach- 
ing has become more intimate. It had 
to be! A man’s “divinity” is condi- 
tioned by his humanity, and deep sym- 
pathy with, as well as knowledge of, the 
needs of mankind is neecssary to ef- 
fectiveness. 


ie some of the old churches of Europe, 


Yet we cannot but wonder if, apart 
from all architectural changes, the pul- 
pit has not been lowered or even sup- 
planted by something less potent. To 
scan the advertising columns giving the 
themes for the coming Sunday, may be 


both bewildering and humiliating. No 
man in his right mind could condemn 
preaching to the times. But the craze 
for catchy titles, the avowed intention 
of speaking on some unsavory book, the 
announcement of a discourse on a con- 
troversial political topic or on the life 
of some public man, creates a fee'ing 
that only the crowd counts, and popu- 
larity at any price is the church’s policy. 
In common fairness, we hasten to admit 
that these are extreme cases. For every 
subject calculated to tickle the ears of 
the groundlings, there are three or four 
quite evidently of a high order. The 
pathetic thing about the former is, how- 
ever, that they not only fail to fill the 
church with earnest-minded people, but 
also they cheapen religion and convey 
the idea that we are at our wits’ end for 
topics. We do not know what to preach! 


That supposition is, without ques- 
tion, wholly false. Paul was not alone 
in saying, “woe is me if I preach not the 
Gospel.” The divine call, the spiritual 
enduement, the almost irresistible im- 
pulse to preach, that every true servant 
of God has experienced, is proof that 
there was a definite commission behind 
it all. He was sent forth as a messenger 
of Christ, to declare the love of God as 


revealed in Him. That deals with the 
basic principles of human life—the soul’s 
relationship to th Almighty. We trace 
this through the Old Testament from 
earliest time—as Lowell puts it: 


“Since the first man stood God- 
conquered 
With his face to heaven upturned.” 

As we read the prophetic writings, no 
less than the devotional literature of the 
Bible, the consensus of opinion is that 
sin is a dire diesease calling for healing; 
that it brings estrangement and degener- 
ation in its wake; that the divine love 
and mercy, inexhaustible and purposeful, 
seek to reclaim the race. Then, with the 
progressive revelation, we come to the 
fulfillment of the Messianic hope. With 
Greece, Rome, and Judaism preparing 
the way, “in the fulness of times” 
Christ is manifest. He fulfils the proph- 
ecies; He fills full the ancient concepts 
with a new and richer meaning. Through 
the preaching of the Apostles, the Chris- 
tian faith with its power to change 
character, exalt and transform all hu- 
man relationships, has been handed 
down. And this—the timeless Evangel 
—is the theme we are required to de- 
clare. 


That is so obvious that it hardly needs 
setting down. But the problem so many 
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ministers are facing today is that the 
Good News has ceased to be “news.” 
So a man feels himself on the horns of 
a dilemma. Either he must take a sub- 
ject of a popular (and possibly non- 
religious) nature, or preach to empty 
pews. And both seem equally fatal to 
his own peace of mind and success. We 
do not, however, admit the alternative. 
It is more imaginary than real. The 
fact is, we and our work are being taken 
at our own valuation. A distinguished 
scientist said, a few years ago, that the 
modern man is not worrying about his 
sins. That is simply not true. If, as 
we are repeatedly told, human nature is 
always the same, then we may be sure 
that deep in the normal human heart, 
there is a longing for pardon and peace, 
happiness and well-being. This springs 
from a feeling of alienation from God. 
We agree that it is not made as articu- 
late as in a bygone day. Men as a 
whole, no longer describe themselves as 
“miserable offenders.” That does not 
mean they are not, at some time or other, 
concerned about their spiritual state. 
Nor are they in the mass as stoutly op- 
posed to the church as the secular press 
may make out. Indifferent to it? Prob- 
ably. Critical of it? Very frequently. 
Yet in the grave crises of life, when sick- 
ness, sorrow, or grim tragedy penetrate 
their armor of supposed carelessness, 
many turn to the Christian minister 
for the help, comfort, and support he 
alone can mediate to them. As Sir 
Harry Lauder, on the death of his only 
son, confided to a friend of ours, “when 
a man gets a blow between the eyes 
like this, there are only three things left 
to him: drink, despair or God—and I’m 
finding all I need in Him.” 

If this be true, how is it that the aver- 
age mind regards the sermon as a weari- 
ness to the flesh? It has become the 
synonym for dullness. The attempt to 
elicit interest by the questionable meth- 
ods to which we have alluded is an ad- 
mission of that. It is more: it is a vali- 
ant, if mistaken, effort to remove that 
slur from the message of faith. But we 
believe there is a more excellent way. 
It is absolutely necessary to preach to 
the times. Happily it is possible, as 
some of the outstanding ministries of 
today prove, to do so without lowering 
the tone of the pulpit, without cheapen- 
ing the message, or debasing the art of 
preaching. 

Preaching is an art. That is axioma- 
tic. Yet true art excludes the vulgar and 
unworthy. It interprets the divine and 
exalts the human; it bodies forth things 
that are pure, lovely, and of good report. 
And the man who has caught the spirit 
of Christ, who has seen a vision of His 
kingdom, who has experienced the re- 
demptive effects of grace, will be able to 
understand God’s will and man’s need. 
He will not scold, but inspire. He will 
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MINISTERIAL EQUIPMENT 


Few ministers of today are familar with saddlebags so 
essential to the circuit rider of days gone by. Here are shown 
the saddlebags of Freeborn Garretson, Methodist preacher. 
The illustration is used by courtesy of the Methodist Book 
Concern and is taken from a book now out of print entitled 
“The Making of the Book Concern.” 














impart hope and courage. By not “scorn- 
ing” others continually, he will score. 
Sane and strong, bravely facing his own 
troubles, he will communicate insensibly 
the secret of his serenity. He feels the 
weariness of men’s hearts; he knows 
where rest can be found. He is conscious 
of the ceaseless drain on human 
strength; his desire is to bring reinforce- 
ment to mankind. He knows how the 
enslaved long for freedom, the sorrowful 
for comfort, the depressed and baffled 
for encouragement and help. Thus the 
practical value of the Christian faith 
for daily life is demonstrated. By ban- 
ishing the spectres of fear and worry, 
it enables a man to work with new re- 
solve. It kindles the fires of high resolu- 
tion; it awakens the desire to achieve; 
it liberates life from the shackles of evil 
and at the same time, gives power to 
translate wishes into deeds. 


There is no need for the senational 
and the outre. Nothing can take the 
place of Christ’s grace in human life. 
Therefore, with this deep conviction, the 
preacher can concentrate on his task. He 
can leave the vulgar to the amusement- 
caterer who has often no thought be- 
yond the box-office. There is always 
the chance that the jaded and satiated 
will turn from their diet of husks to the 
bread of life. But, in any case, the con- 
secrated servant of the Highest has the 
satisfaction of seeing others finding once 
more the joy of living, their hearts 
stabilized amid the vicissitudes of the 
days, and their service becoming a sacra- 
ment to God, in which the ideal domin- 
ates the material. 


Truly, this were a consummation de- 
voutly to be wished, but is it anything 





more than indulging in rosy optimism? 
We believe it is well-based. It is con- 
tingent on a willingness to face facts, 
to meet the situation that has arisen 
during the past ten years, and to use 
every available means to reach the goal. 
For one thing, a sound training that only 
begins with the completion of the col- 
lege or seminary course is essential. 
There are a few men who severed their 
connection with hard, systematic study 
and analytical thinking when their 
diplomas were handed to them. They 
still read steadily—magazines, news- 
papers, detective fiction, and a score of 
other publications of a similar important 
nature. These may supply homiletical 
material of a sort. But the latest find- 
ings of competent biblical scholars, the 
theories of the scientist and economist, 
the culture and guidance of acknowl- 
edged leaders of thought—well, life is 
so crowded that one cannot read every- 
thing of this kind and so one com- 
promises by reading nothing! 

Happily, such men are rare. There is 
an increasing number who make a gen- 
uine effort to keep abreast of modern 
thought, and whose preaching is as in- 
tellectually satisfying as their sermons 
are sound in construction. It is to these, 
however, that the lack of response on the 
part of the pew is both mortifying and 
tragic. They put their best work into 
their productions, yet, without anything 
of wounded vanity, they finish the day 
with the deepening conviction that they 
are casting their pearls before—an un- 
appreciative audience. Where does the 
fault lie? 

(Continued on page 354) 
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Winning Sunday Evening Programs 
By William Hamilton McKirdy, Morristown, New York 


These programs were worked out and used in a village program. There will be 
ideas in them that you can turn to good account in your own church. 


T is an acknowledged fact that the 

Sunday night service has become a 

great problem of the church. We 
have watched the well-filled churches 
of a Sunday night in years gone by 
dwindle down to a mere handful in 
our day. Why this change? We are at 
once reminded of the new age in which 
we live; an age of travel with the com- 
ing of the automobile, and the con- 
venience of entertainment in the home 
by means of the radio. Other things 
might be mentioned as helping to make 
the Sunday night service almost a thing 
of the past. 

In the face of these things the Church 
has been trying to keep up this serv- 
ice, believing it to be an all-important 
one, and a suitable ending to the sacred 
day. Yet, in her attempt, she has been 
rewarded only with the faithful few. 
Such conditions have caused the aver- 
age church to ask what can be done 
about this, and how remedy it? How 
can we secure a congregation making 
it worth while to continue the evening 
service? Since it has become a prob- 
lem we have no doubt watched various 
schemes launched in an effort to arouse 
fresh interest among the people. There 
has come into prominence within recent 
years, among some churches, the chang- 
ing of the hour to five o’clock, in place 
of seven-thirty or eight o’clock, and 
having what is called a Vesper service. 
Others have kept to the regular hour 
and made much use of the stereopticon. 
Even these have not brought forth the 
desired results. In a further attempt to 
regain the people, programs of a varied 
character have been used. In facing the 
situation from the view-point of the 
church which I at present serve, a few 
words may not be out of place. 

I think it can be truthfully said, that 
in respect to the people who regularly 
attend our morning service, it requires 
no special program to bring them to the 
evening service. I believe our Sunday 
evening service of a regular character 
has as good an average attendance in 
proportion to its membership as some 
churches of larger membership. Our 
membership is well represented at the 
morning service and in the evening we 
average about forty or fifty, out of a 
membership of a hundred and thirty- 
two. In other words about one-third 
of our membership attend the evening 


service. Our problem is more along the 
lines as to how we may interest those 
who attend neither morning or evening. 
To this end we have put on special 
Sunday night programs, hoping to gain 
the outsider or those who have grown 
cold to the things of the spirit. There is 
only one reason for an evening service 
and it is the same as justifies the morn- 
ing service—that is WORSHIP. If the 
evening service is a necessity, we ought 
to be able to maintain its interest with- 
out introducing the novel or spectacu- 
lar. It ought to be as worshipful as the 
morning service. While it may differ 
in many ways from the morning serv- 
ice, it ought not to lack the worshipful 
spirit. Lack of this may be the reason 
why many fine programs fail to keep 
our audience,—the reverent worshipful 
spirit was not found there. 

With this in view, the following in 
brief outline are some of our Sunday 
evening programs, all of them original 
in plan and composition. The purpose 
behind all our programs has been to 
give others something to do. 


No. 1. An All-Together Night. 


In this service, the idea was to have 
every department of church work rep- 
resented. It took the form of a Candle- 
Light Service. The Theme:—We are 
Laborers together with God. Ist Co- 
rinthians 3: 9. 

The candles were set on the table. 
Three large candles and six small ones 
on either side of the large ones. The 
three large candles represented, (1) 
Christ, (2) Church, (3) Minister. The 
twelve small ones the disciples. Those 
taking part sat in the front seats of the 
church, and each had a candle. 

All lights out, the service commenced 
with a solo sung by a lady, “The whole 
world was lost in the darkness of sin, 
the Light of the world is Jesus.” At 
the word “Light,” the pastor lighted 
the candle representing Christ. Then 
he spoke of the Master’s need of help- 
ers, at the same time lighting the can- 
dles representing the disciples. Still the 
work grew till the church was organized 
(light candle representing the church). 
This growth involved the need of pas- 
tors (light candle representing the min- 
ister). It was shown that the pastor 
must have his workers if the church 
was to fulfil her task. As the differ- 


ent departments were mentioned the one 
representing that particular department 
came forward and had his or her candle 
lighted, and then faced the audience. 
Each in turn did this. All candles were 
lighted from the candle representing 
Christ, the source of all Light. 

The pastor then extinguished all 
lights; the church was in darkness for 
a moment, when an illuminated Cross 
threw out its Light and a solo was sung, 


“I gave my life for thee, What hast. 


thou given for me?” The audience rose 
and the benediction was pronounced. 


No. 2. A Favorite Hymn Night. 


A very helpful worship hour was the 
“Favorite Hymn” Night. In this service, 
instead of the pastor giving the history 
or story of certain hymns, he arranged 
it that others of the congregation should 
take part in the service. 

The method used: The pastor wrote 
out the story of the hymns and dis- 
tributed them to _ certain persons 
throughout the audience. He numbered 
them so that there would be no calling 
out of hymns or names. After the story 
was told the hymn was sung. Three 
hymns were given in this way, after 
which the pastor gave a ten-minute 
talk on the value of music and song in 
the church. Three other hymn stories 
were given. 

The fact that the people in the audi- 
ence took part made it interesting. 
Those reading or telling the story did 
not come to the front, but stood up in 
their seats and took part. 

The pastor was careful to choose only 
good readers and those who would give 
good pronunciation. 


No. 3. A Men’s Night. 


This proved a very profitable night. 
The entire service was in charge of the 
men. Not only men who were regular 
in attendance at church, but some who 
had grown cold or lost interest were 
secured for this service. Of all the men 
approached by the pastor none refused. 
There were some who were hesitant in 
deciding, but finally accepted their part. 
The chairman was one who for a num- 
ber of years had been irregular at 
church. One read the scripture, an- 
other gave out the hymns. Three ten- 
minute addresses were given by men 
who were active in church work. Those 
addresses were timely and interesting. 
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One man, a member for over fifty years, 
gave an address on (1) The church of 
the past and the present. He traced 
the church as he knew it; the changes 
within the years and faithful services 
still rendered today. The second ad- 
dress was by a young man on (2) The 
benefit of the church to a young per- 
son. This was very helpful and en- 
couraging to those who work with the 
young. The last address was on (3) 
The department of the church that has 
helped me most. The one who gave 
this address admitted the difficulty of 
the subject. He had been helped in 
many ways by every department, but 
being Sunday School superintendent for 
many years, he had to give the laurels 
to that department. He had been helped 
in trying to help others into the Chris- 
tian life. 


No. 4. Young People’s Nights. 


These are not nights suggested by any 
Church Board programs or special oc- 
casions. But just regular Sunday eve- 
ning services when the pastor harnesses 
the young people to a little extra work. 

(a) A service conducted throughout by 
young people, each given the part most 
suitable to him, and short addresses by 
two or three. Sometimes the young 
ladies, only, took charge, at other times 
the young men. 

(b) Another helpful service is a “Dele- 
gate Night.” When the Christian En- 
deavor sends a delegate to a Convention, 
instead of the delegate giving the report 
to the society alone, it is made the 
occasion of an evening service. Here 
the members conduct the service and 
the delegate gives the report. In this 
way, the church learns what is being 
done in the interest of the young people, 
and the local church sees them training 
in Christian service. 

(c) Stereopticon Night. We do not 
use the stereopticon a great deal. As 
a rule, our Christian Endeavor takes up 
a mission study book besides the regular 
topics. After the book has been studied, 
an evening service is held, conducted 
by the Christian Endeavor members, and 
a brief review of the book is given. 
Pictures in connection with the field 
studied are shown, and in this way, the 
service proves a profitable evening both 
to the young and (the _ general 
congregation. 





All those things which are now held 
to be of the greatest antiquity, were at 
one time new; and what we today hold 
up by example, will rank hereafter as a 
precedent. Tacitus. 


* * He 


When ancient opinions and rules of 
life are taken away, the loss cannot pos- 
sibly be estimated. From that moment 
we have no compass te govern us; nor 
can we know distinctly to what port to 
steer. 


Burke. 


The Ministry and the Man 
(Continued from page 352) 
Refusing to prostitute his high office to 
the base ends of mere popularity, it is 
conceivable that the minister may yet 
defeat his own aims by the high level 
on which he continually preaches. By 
that, we do not imply that the height 
has anything to do with it; it is the 
fact that it is a level. He may have be- 
come monotonous unconsciously. There 
is a certain sameness in all his dis- 
courses. The reason is not far to seek. 
He is dealing with subjects—doctrinal, 
expository, critical—that appeal most 
strongly to his own type of mind. 
Therefore, there being so many differing 
minds he is not reaching others. A 
given string may be musical enough in 
itself, but even the most indulgent gets 
tired of listening to the man who plays 
on one string indefinitely. One min- 
ister eschews the florid and metaphorical. 
Similes are sinful and analogies seem 
anaemic. He knows where he wants to 
go, and therefore takes a direct course 
to it, without pausing to cull flowers by 
the way, or point out the wide-rolling 
landscape, dotted with homesteads and 
adorned with noble trees. Consequently 
his effort is about as fascinating as a 
straight, concrete road, without a bend. 
And while he will assuredly reach his 
destination, he will have possibly lost 
seventy-five per cent of his companions 
in transit. Another man may know the 
point he intends to reach, but no one 
else does, for he stays so long showing 
where the road runs, or stops so often 
to pick this flower and that, or to en- 
large on the beauty around him, that his 

people have lost heart-half-way. 


Surely there is some better method. 
He can expound a text without pounding 
the soul out of it. It may be desirable 
for the student to know just why a cer- 
tain word in the Hebrew was employed, 
or why a given Greek verb was used by 
the Apostle. To those who are inter- 
ested in such things those are the things 
that are interesting, but frankly, our 
congregations are not concerned about 
them. It is the botanist’s business to 
dissect a bloom into petals, stamens and 
pistils, but the average man would rather 
admire the rose intact—and would get 
more pleasure from it. When it is im- 
possible to deal with that tender episode 
of Christ’s conversation with Peter on 
the lake shore, without marring it by a 
dissertation on the different words trans- 
lated “love,” no wonder people get bored 
with hair-splitting. It reminds us of 
an announcement made in Church that 
the Board were particularly asked to 
meet after the service. A _ stranger 
turned up at it. He was asked, rather 
plainly, if he were one of the Board. 
His reply was, “Well, after listening to 


that sermon for forty-five minutes, I 
should say I am.” 

Variety is the spice of life; it is the 
secret of effective preaching. A “three- 
decker” sermon is good, but even the 
ships of one line, all painted alike, will 
show variation in size and build. And 
to construct every sermon on one plan is 
ridiculous. Why not take a whole chap- 
ter, or eevn a book of the Bible, and 
expound it as a unity? Now and then 
a short series may have a cumulative 
effect, as well as giving an opportunity 
for connective teaching. Three or four, 
at the outside, may be taken. The man 
who preached twenty sermons on the 
Epistle to the Romans was guilty, not 
only of cruelty to animals, but also of 
gross stupidity. 

People are found of biographies. Then 
why not capitalize that, and give the 
life-story or a character-study of some 
scriptural figure? We live in the moving 
picture age, when a story is made to live 
before the audience. That shows the 
appeal that the concrete makes, and in 
the parables of Jesus, even some of the 
miracles duly placed in their right set- 
ting, there is a wonderful field. ‘The 
Old Testament shows up the frailties and 
foibles of mankind; it yields also stories 
of adventurous voyage for the discovery 
of truth that never fail to arouse inter- 
est; the New Testament maps out the 
El Dorado of boundless treasure that 
man is meant to find. 


In these ways montony in the mes- 
sage can be avoided. And both preacher 
and hearer find a welcome change in 
both atmosphere and viewpoint. There 
are some things, however, that although 
the vehicle may be altered, remain un- 
changed. There must be luminous faith 
and sincerity. Declaring the whole 
counsel of God to man, the minister will 
strive to hearten and encourage, to ex- 
alt and ennoble, to breathe anew the 
breath of life into human souls. Then, 
without dogmatism, yet with the sub- 
lime certainty of one who has experi- 
enced these things, without any air of 
infallibility, yet with conviction and 
grace, he will preach the timeless evan- 
gel to the times. And to his delight, a 
new glow shall fill his soul. There will 
be a buoyancy and zest that will color 
his presentation of truth. They will 
ring in the tones of his voice, gleam in 
his eyes, light up his personality. The 
two-fold mission of the prophetic office 
shall be fulfilled: God will be brought 
near to men and men to God. 


A copper plate, with almanacs 

Engraved upon’t; with other nacks 

Of Booker’s Lilly’s, Sarah Jimmer’s, 

And blank schemes to discover nimmers; 

A moon dial, with Napier’s bones, 

And several constellation stones, 
Butler. 
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The Cathedral At Cologne, Germany 


A Te Deum In Stone 


By Henry H. Barstow, Auburn, New York 


N Saturday, July 21st, 1928, we 
O rode about Cologne, Germany, in 

an autobus, getting what someone 
has called a “bus-eye view” of the city. 
The courier, facetious in three lan- 
guages, German, French and English, 
summed up for the little league of na- 
tions in his conveyance the spiritual and 
spirituous features of the city in these 
words, “Cologne has forty Catholic 
Churches, four Protestant, two Jewish, 
and twelve hundred and fifty beer 
houses—everybody satisfied.” 

Coming down the classic Rhine the 
day before, our first view of Cologne 
from the steamer showed us the largest 
city in Germany in area, looking but 
little different from any other great 
metropolis except in one notable respect. 
The great Cathedral looms above every 
other building like a vast mountain 
dominating its surrounding foothills. It 
is so huge as to seem quite out of propor- 
tion either to any rival or to the city as 
a whole. One other structure alone we 
noticed that could share its dominance, 
the great Hohenzollern Bridge that 
crosses the Rhine directly behind the 
Cathedral. It is built like a huge fort 


without a touch of the grace and beauty 
of the French bridges over the Seine. 
Four massive towers and four big Hohen- 
zollern emperors on horseback, one at 
each corner of the bridge, add bluff and 
bombast to the general effect of grim, 
overpowering frightfulness that marks 
every line and color. 

The Cathedral and the Bridge—sym- 
bols of a great past in church and state 
from which the last ten years have so 
largely drained the force and meaning, 
but not wholly. The Hohenzollerns to- 
day, with their great stone horses, stand 
unheeded. But the stone statue of St. 
Peter at the entrance of the South 
Transept of the Cathedral still holds the 
spirit of its devotees under the power of 
the keys in its hands. Approaching the 
Cathedral from the front entrance on 
the West one senses the spirit of the 
Gothic architecture of which this build- 
ing is said to be the most renowned ex- 
ample in Europe. The two towers, soar- 
ing over 500 feet upward, carry the eye 
with them, symbolizing the uplift of 
soul that mediaeval architecture aimed 
to achieve. One feels the simple unity 
of the effect produced. 


Closer examination re- 








The Cathedral at Cologne 





veals the marvellous com- 
plexity of the means by 
which that effect is ac- 
centuated. Between the 
bases of the two towers is 
the main entrance topped 
by a huge Gothic arch. We 
counted in that one arch 
not less than one hundred 


carved human figures, 
prophets, apostles, saints, 
angels, martyrs. We also 


counted, big and little, not 
fifty Gothic arches, simi- 
larly figured, on the front 
of the Cathedral alone. 
The same prodigality of 
statuary and symbolic or- 
namentation prevails with- 
in as well as without the 
building. One stands rev- 
erent and amazed before 
such evidence of devotion 
to religion, however it may 
be expressed. 


The Cathedral truly is a 
“Te Deum in Stone.” Let 





the reader turn to that historic anthem 
of the church and compare its familiar 
references to angels, cherubim, seraphim, 
apostles, phophets, martyrs, the Virgin, 
saints, servants, the holy Church, the 
people, etc. Note its classic expression 
of worship to Father, Son and Holy 
Ghost, its awe-stricken attitude of hum- 
ble dependence and need of forgiveness, 
mercy, help and redemption, and finally 
of soaring trust and praise. The two are 
one in spirit and purpose, the one ex- 
pressed in imperishable stone, the other 
in immortal music. Both come out of 
the far away past which today seems re- 
mote not only in time but in reality and 
value. We live in an age when the tem- 
ples of industry overtop the shrines of 
the soul. 

We are constrained to believe that like 
the Hohenzollerns on the bridge this 
influence shall also pass away and the 
message of the Cathedral still survive. 

The history of Cologne Cathedral in- 
volves a long, long tale of human vision, 
sacrifice and disaster; of renewal, piece- 
meal addition and heart-breaking de- 
votion. As early as 873 A. D. a church 











Detail of Front Entrance 
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was completed on the site of the pres- 
ent building. The Normans wiped it 
out with many others like it. Another 
building was destroyed by fire in the 
twelfth century. Archbishop Engelbert 
decided to build again but he was mur- 
dered in 1225. So it went for centuries. 
Legendry and tradition have woven their 
spell of romance and tragedy into its 
poignant story. The shifting tides of 
popular approval and disapproval af- 
fected: its progress. The French at one 
time were barely stopped from its utter 
destruction. Varying standards of archi- 
tectural art have left their disharmoniz- 
ing effects here and there. Not until 
1880 was the work really completed, when 
Emperor William I, surrounded by the 
whole royal family, and most of the 
princes of the empire, laid the cope- 
stone with due ceremony and amid na- 
tion-wide rejoicing. 

The Cathedral possesses an irresistible 
lure. Though we were in Cologne but 
parts of three days we returned to it 
often. The interior soars from the floor 
of the nave up 200 feet to the arched 
roof which is supported by fluted col- 
umns that lift one with a mystical in- 
spiration. The main aisle through the 
nave from the front entrance to the 
back of the altar is 444 feet long. On 
each side there are two other aisles much 
lower and more simple. The main aisle 
of the nave is too high for ordinary im- 
agination to follow. It is perhaps like 
some of our sermons that some people 
say “go over their heads.” The side 
aisles are more attainable. Rome is a 
wise old mother and understands human 
nature pretty well. She provides for all 
grades of intelligence. 

The Cathedral also has a bell weighing 
25 tons and rung by electric power. It 
was made from metal taken from French 
cannon. It was presented to the Cathe- 
dral by President Ebert. Rome is also 
much up to date—in all but her theology 
and spirit. Any attempt at description 
of the numberless chapels, shrines, al- 
tars, paintings, and windows, would 
carry us into an article suited only to an 
encyclopedia. Cologne is typical in 
ground plan, general details and archi- 
tecture of most of the European Cathe- 
drals. It occupies in relation to Ger- 
many about the same place that Milan 
does to Italy and St. Paul’s to England. 

On Sunday we attended the service 
of the Mass. The place was thronged 
with a duplex crowd of real worshippers 
and rambling tourists. People were 
coming in and going out and walking 
about, but the service went on as if it 
made no difference whether anyone was 
there or not. The service was gorgeous, 
impressive, full of the pomp and glory 
of Rome, and given vastly added effect 
by the simple majesty of the building. 
We did not understand it and got little 
from it. We got more from watching 


the people who were following it in what 
looked from the sidelines like an at- 
titude of real worship. 

The most impressive thing about them 
was the undivertible attention, interest 
and reverence displayed. No attention 
was paid to the rambling and none too 
respectful tourist crowd. The faces of 
the worshippers were set toward the 
altar and seemed wholly absorbed. Im- 
agine a crowd of people wandering up 
and down the aisles of a Protestant 
American Church and their effect on 
the worshippers. How many of us as 
preachers could go on with a service un- 
der such circumstances? Nothing need 
be assumed as to the ethical or spiritual 
values in such a situation as we saw 
in the Cologne Cathedral. Much can be 
said for the attitude of reverence and 
attention. 

Religion is like oxygen, it combines 
with many elements to produce many 
combinations which without it would be 
impossible. It is the fire material of 


the spiritual world. It refuses no com- 
bination that will give its peculiar qual- 
ities expression and value. It were futile 
indeed for water to quarrel with quartz. 
Both contain oxygen. Water is the most 
common of liquids and quartz the most 
common of solids (See “Standard Dic- 
tionary” under “Quartz”’). Water will 
not float quartz and quartz displaces 
water. They seem to have nothing in 
common. 


So religion has its infinite individual 
and social combinations and expressions. 
They seem hopelessly diverse and in- 
harmonious. But the great common 
Spirit Divine is veiled with them and 
in so far as they have any true values 
for human life they owe them to His 
indwelling fire. Let not Protestant too 
readily judge Catholic, nor Catholic ex- 
communicate Protestant. The Cologne 
Cathedral and the New England meet- 
ing-house each have their place in the 
functioning of religion. The “Te Deum” 
belongs to both. 


Execution Of Notes By Church 


Corporations 
By Arthur L. H. Street 


NE who sued on a note signed by 
the president, secretary and treas- 
urer of a church coporation fell 
short of proving that the corpora- 

tion was liable, held the New York 
Supreme Court for Erie County in the 
case of Parucki vs. Polish National 
Catholic Church of the Holy Mother of 
the Rosary, 186 New York Supplement, 
702. 

The first point decided by the court 
was that where there were nine trustees 
provided for, it took five to constitute a 
quorum. The opinion adds: 

“The fact that not all nine trustees 
were acting as such did not change the 
requirements that five were necessary 
to constitute a quorum. A majority of 
the legal number is required to hold a 
meeting.” 

On the question as to the validity of 
the note, the court said: 

“The fact that this note was signed as 
it was does not make its issuance the 
act of defendant. Proof that a promis- 
sory note, purporting to be made by a 
corporation, was signed by its president 
and secretary, does not show that it is 
the note of the corporation, without 
proof that it was made by its authority. 

. . Even if it be held that such proof 
would be prima facie evidence that the 
note was authorized, such a holding 
would not avail ‘here, because full proof 
was made by the plaintiffs as to how and 
why the note was given. The general 


rule is that a recovery cannot be had 
against either a religious or business 
corporation, on commercial paper, unless 


the evidence warrants a finding, not only 
that the paper was issued by officers of 
the corporation, but that its issuance was 
authorized by the by-laws, or by resolu- 
tion of the board of directors, or by a 
course of dealing by which the corpora- 
tion held them out as authorized to is- 
sue it, and would be deemed estopped 
from questioning their authority, or of 
ratification by the acceptance and re- 
tention of some benefit or advantage 
from the unauthorized act or other- 
Wile, ss. 

“As to a religious or other corpora- 
tion not engaged in business, a business 
act which charges them with liability 
must be shown to have been authorized 
before the liability will attach. , 
Proof that the defendant received the 
money represented by this note might 
entitle the plaintiffs to recover under the 
authority of Wilson v. Tabernacle Bap- 
tist Church, 28 Misc. Rep. 268, 59 N. Y. 
Supp. 148. There is evidence that this 
money was borrowed to pay the interest 
on the defendant’s mortgage, and that 
Bishop Kaminski announced in church 
meetings that this note was one of the 
defendant’s obligations. This evidence 
does not show that the $700 was used to 
pay the interest on the church mortgage, 
nor does the announcement in a church 
meeting that this note was a church 
obligation and the acquiescence of the 
congregation constitute a ratification. 
Neither the priest nor the congregation 
represented the defendant in a business 
transaction. The board of trustees, act- 
ing as a board, alone could bind defend- 
ant by a contract or by an admission.” 
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Best Teaching Methods With Church 


HE most commonly 

used methods of 

teaching adults in 
the church schools are: 
(1) The _ question-and- 
answer method, or recita- 
tion method, (2) the as- 
signment-and-search method, (3) the 
problem-discussion method, (4) the pro- 
ject method, and (5) the lecture method. 

Where the adult church-school work 
is organized on the Commission Plan, 
previously fully discussed in this series 
of articles, Commission One will function 
in this field of teaching methods. 

Some methods which are most helpful 
with children and young people have lit- 
tle, if any, value with adults, such as 
handwork, and handwork projects, use 
of pictures, certain types of story telling, 
dramatizations, and the routine or writ- 
ten recitation. 

At this time, we will consider briefly 
three of the methods above referred to 
and treat more at length the first and 
the fifth of these. 


The Recitation Method 


Very few classes of adults respond 
readily to the constant use of the ques- 
tion-and-answer type of teaching. For 
the most part, these are classes of the 
old order which have been brought up 
on it, and monotonously submit because 
the teacher is a move-in-a-groove spe- 
cialist, and never teases the class into 
any real, high grade, independent think- 
ing. The call to high adventure has 
never been permitted to enter even the 
outer ear, because the teacher never 
challenges the class members to think 
beyond the few Bible verses for the day. 

Have you ever heard of this method 
being called the Q. T. method, which 
means Quiz-and-’Tis? When in its most 
mechanical form, it resolves itself into 
questions put to the class in the very 
words of some quarterly, and the an- 
swer being read from some indicated 
verse of the lesson. Let us hope that 
this obsolete practice may be given up 
entirely. 

To some who insist on following the 
recitation method exclusively, we offer 
the following suggestions in the hope 
that its wiser use may make for more 
efficient teaching: 

Marks of good questions: (1) definite, 
(2) short, (3) clear, (4) Positive, (5) con- 
structive, (6) logical, (7) Wwide-awake, 
(8) dignified, (9) diverse, (10) penetrat- 
ing. 


School Adults 


By W. Edward Raffety 


Professor of Religious Education, University of 
Redlands, Redlands, California 


Cautions to teachers about questions: 
(1) Avoid questions with implied an- 
swers. (2) Avoid the too frequent use 
of elliptical questions. (3) Don’t name 
a class member, then aim the question; 
better put the question, then “shoot” in 
unsuspected directions. (4) Don’t inter- 
ject your own comments in the midst of 
your question, thus making it long, and 
involved. (5) Avoid routine rotation in 
placing questions. (6) Ask important 
questions, i. e., ones which will arouse 
thinking on the duties and privileges of 
living the Christian life. (7) Avoid the 
slightest show of impatience with stupid 
replies. (8) Don’t be so eager for cor- 
rect reply that you hurry the matter by 
answering your own questions. (9) Avoid 
such simple questions as require only 
“yes,” or “no” for an answer. (10) 
“Finally, brethren,” never be guilty of 
being a slave to printed questions in a 
lesson book. Such mechanical, medieval 
practice has killed many a class session. 


Best kinds of questions for adult class 
teachers. Most adults prefer adult treat- 
ment. Therefore: (1) Ask questions 
which arouse curiosity, which put those 
adults on their mind-mettle; e. g.. Why 
did Jesus choose only twelve disciples, 
and one of them a traitor? (2) Ask 
questions which send those adults down 
through the halls of memory searching 
for past treasures; e. g., Name the twelve 
disciples whom Jesus called, or trace the 
events in Paul’s second missionary jour- 
ney. (3) Ask questions which lift those 
adults into the higher reaches of imag- 
ination; e. g., If Jesus walked the Judean 
hills and Galilean shores today, would 
He pick out for His immediate follow- 
ers the same sort of men, and would he 
choose women for some of the twelve? 
(4) Put to those adults questions that 
stir up their reasoning powers, that 
force them to marshal judgment and 
think through to logical conclusions; e. 
g., If the inner circle of the twelve; viz., 
Peter, James, and John, were such valu- 
able members of Jesus’ cabinet of coun- 
sellors, why did He not hunt until He 
found nine more such men? Or, why 
did Paul take the attitude he did con- 
cerning women in the churches? (5) 


Send your questions like 
an arrow straight into 
the conscience of those 
adults; e. g., Was there 
ever a time in the world’s 
history when Jesus 
counted more heavily 
upon His disciples, and should I follow 
Him at all times regardless of conse- 
quences? Has He a right to claim full- 
est allegiance? How dare I fail Him 
at any time? 


The Assignment-and-Search Method 


Some adult class lessons lend them- 
selves to assignments of topics for re- 
search and report. Efficient teachers 
looking ahead excel in this type of 
teaching. 

Suggestions for making this method 
an effective teaching instrument: (1) 
The teacher must have peculiar insight 
into topics worth assigning. (2) Best 
sources of information should be known 
by the teacher. (3) Source-materials 
should be made easily available to stu- 
dents. (4) The assignment must be clear 
to both teacher and taught. (5) The 
pupils’ choices should be conserved as far 
as possible. (6) Teachers should encour- 
age timid pupils by making easy assign- 
ments and lending all possible aid. (7) 
Length of report wanted should be ap- 
proximately determined by the teacher. 
(8) Time when report will be due should 
be made plain. (9) In the course of 
time, all students should have assign- 
ments, (10) Be sure assignments and re- 
ports thereon will actually raise and re- 
enforce great life-satisfying truths. (11) 
Assignments made should be recorded 
and called for on time. (12) Assigned 
topics due but delinquent should either 
be briefly covered by the teacher or 
dropped altogether. Do not let left- 
overs interfere with the class session 
progress. 


The Problem-Discussion Method 


This is a par-excellence method with 
adults, if wisely used. At its very heart, 
when well done, is the research-and-re- 
port method, briefly treated above. 

Meaning. The  problem-discussion 
method in an adult church-school class 
is directed but free conversation on some 
well selected question or problem, which 
arises in the individual or social experi- 
ence of class members, with the definite 
purpose that a satisfactory solution be 
sincerely sought. It is a practical at- 
tempt to lift up life situations where 
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Christian truth can positively function 
in offering the best way out. 

Purpose and procedure. (1) To raise 
an outstanding problem. (2) To pro- 
duce several probable solutions. (3) To 
decide on the best solution. (4) To dis- 
cuss this solution, pro and con, thor- 
oughly, and (5) to reach such a final 
conclusion as will righteously affect the 
conduct of every class-member. 

Advantages. (1) Creates vital inter- 
est at once. (2) Calls everybody in the 
class to do some clear thinking and some 
helpful participating in the class session. 
(3) It permits an array of truth-findings 
from every area of human interest, and 
from every age in human history. (4) 
It creates a broad tolerance and sane 
respect for the opinions of every class- 
member. (5) When free from bigoted, 
narrow provincialism, it makes finest 
contribution to the total class thinking. 
(6) It therefore tends to extend horizons 
far beyond one’s own round of living, 
and to bring into review age-long expe- 
riences of the race. (7) It puts a keen 
edge on the wit and wisdom of all who 
participate in the discussions, and forces 
clear-cut reasoning. (8) It drives its 
users to reach conclusions logically, and 
such conclusions as will offer workable 
and worthwhile solutions. 

Most effective: (1) When there is a 
tactful, resourceful leader. (2) When the 
problem is a natural, unforced one ac- 
tually needing solution. (3) When the 
conclusions reached bring concrete help 
for the life conduct situations of class 
members, so that their every day living 
may be enriched by the truths that set 
men free. 


The Project Method 

This method at its best cannot be used 
effectively, except in smaller student- 
minded groups of adults. It is highly 
commended for mature young people ac- 
quainted with the laboratory method of 
educational procedures. Readers are 
referred to the splendid contributions 
made by Erwin L. Shaver along this line. 
Certain adults could profit by adapting 
to adult needs the most fruitful sugges- 
tions made by him in setting forth the 
principle, and in setting up concrete pro- 
jects. 

Later in this series we treat fully the 
subject, “Service Projects for Church- 
School Adults.” This will involve some 
attention to the project idea itself. 


The Lecture Method 
So many adult class leaders are now 
using, or seriously thinking of using the 
lecture method, that we here give to it 
a more lengthy treatment. 


Advantages of the Lecture Method 

One. More pupils can be reached with 
the teaching message. This advantage 
needs no argument. There are large 
church-school classes of men or women 
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being taught every Sunday that run into 
the hundreds in enrollment for each 
class. Last summer it was the writer’s 
privilege to participate in a session of 
the largest men’s class in the world, en- 
rolment beyond three thousand, with an 
average attendance straight through the 
year of more than two thousand. We 
are thinking of a class of women that 
numbers more than fifteen hundred 
present most Sundays. There are many 
adult classes in the United States be- 
yond five hundred in enrolment. 


Second. Not only can more be reached 
through the efforts of one teacher, but 
more truth can be presented than is pos- 
sible by a series of uniform lessons and 
discussion methods, which, of necessity, 
limits the body of teaching materials 
offered. 

Third. Then, too, wide horizons of 
Christian truth are in the sweep of the 


class lecturer. He is not only at liberty 
as to the amount, but likewise can of- 
fer a variety of lesson materials. Scrip- 
ture passages never selected by the 
former International Sunday School 
Lesson Committee are his for the choos- 
ing. Neither Uniform nor graded les- 
sons have yet “burnt over” vast areas of 
Bible portions fruitful for the considera- 
tion of adults. 

Four. A _ teacher-lecturer can have 
greater freedom in the manner and 
method of presentation of the subject 
matter chosen. Popular turns are pos- 
sible to make effective some peculiar 
message. There is freedom from ordi- 
nary class-room procedures which often 
“cabin, conquer, and confine” the cap- 


able, prophetic leader of a class of 
adults. 
Five. The lecture method, where ex- 


acting preparation is demanded is more 
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beneficial to the teacher, not only in get- 
ting ready for a given Sunday’s respon- 
sibility, but as a developer of keener 
thinking and more cumulative, efficient 
service. The demands of some of the 
well-known, large classes have made 
teachers of unusual ability. There are 
classes with which the readers are fa- 
miliar where one teacher for a long 
period of years has become increasingly 
capable. 

Six. The church-school class period 
to many timid adults is made more at- 
tractive by the lecture method. Such 
adults will come, knowing that no short 
sword-thrust will be aimed at them. A 
fine lot of people, especially those who 
in early years missed church-school 
privileges, need the Bible truth, and 
would not get it except as they can sit 
unmolested in a crowd of listeners in a 
class where the lecture method is used. 
Church rolls are increased annually by 
many who thus started their church- 
ward thinking. 

Seven. Bigger classes can be built up 
with all that such size may mean in 
larger organizational vision and pro- 
grams. Then too, this adds to the fine 
esprit-de-corps which numbers alone 
seem to give. We know of large adult 
classes which support their own execu- 
tive officers, a number of local welfare 
projects, and financially reach out the 
long arm of missionary service into lands 
far away. 

Eight. The lecture method, when the 
teacher is a commanding personality, 
makes possible wide publicity to the 
church-school idea itself as a worth- 
while contribution to the community’s 
character-making enterprise. The very 
size of some classes puts them into the 
headlines of the local dailies, and does 
much to keep the church as an institu- 
tion on the community map. 


Nine. Bigger classes, made possible by 
a trained leader, in turn are enabled to 
put through to successful issue citizen- 
ship movements of large proportions and 
far-reaching consequences. Large classes 
have been known to turn the tide in 
local elections in favor of clean govern- 
ment. A large class of young women in 
a certain city completely changed the 
moral atmosphere of a major industrial 
plant where scores of women worked. 
In another instance, the moral tone of 
an entire university center was lifted by 
the sane, vigorous impact of a big, wide- 
awake mixed class of older young people. 

Ten. The lecture method conducted at 
its best magnifies the lay-messenger and 
his message. Some few outstanding 


men’s classes have at their command the 
extraordinary teaching abilities of pas- 
tors, but for the most part, laymen of 
high grade teaching skill nucleate the 
big attendance about their virile lead- 
ership as teachers of Christian truth. 


(Continued on page 360) 


An Old Endeavorer Looks 
At Youth 


By A. Ritchie Low 


the other day and slipped into Beth- 

any Congregational Church where a 

State Christian Endeavor conven- 
tion was being held. As I entered the 
Church I could hear a man with a strong 
voice giving forth his convictions. He 
didn’t seem to be preaching. What he 
was saying did not appear to be part of 
an address. It was only when I had 
quietly taken a seat in the back row that 
I discovered that the good man was 
answering questions. Surely I had ar- 
rived at an opportune time for if there 
is anything I like to hear a man do, it 
is to answer questions, especially when 
they have to do with a live topic! 

When I got comfortably seated and 
had gotten my second wind, so to speak, 
I noticed particularly two things: that 
the speaker was heavy and that he 
talked more rapidly than probably any 
man I ever heard. Vocally he resembled 
a fire engine on its way to answer an 
alarm. Moreover not only did he talk but 
also thought rapidly. He dealt with such 
perennial questions as: What shall we do 
with the old folk who persist in mo- 
nopolizing the offices of the Christian En- 
deavor? “What do you think of petting? 
When there are different ages in a group 
ought we to have one or two societies? 
Ad Infinitum. I immediately made up 
my mind that here was a man who was 
an old hand at the game of answering 
youth’s problems. Also I determined that 
I too had one or two things I should like 
to know. 

After the supper hour I arranged with 
the State President for an introduction 
And so for an hour or so I had a real 
heart to heart chat with the man I am 
writing about, Edward P. Gates, Gen- 
eral Secretary of the International So- 
ciety of Christian Endeavor. After tell- 
ing himI had enjoyed hearing him speak 
I went on to say that I too had one or 
two questions I wanted to ask him. He 
intimated that I begin to “shoot” and 
shoot I did. 

Withdrawing from my coat pocket my 
note book I commenced firing. Here 
are some of the questions I put to him 
together with his replies: 

Q. How do these youngsters you have 
been meeting here today compare 
with those of say fifteen years 
ago? 

A. They are keener. They think more 
rapidly. Besides they are good and 
decent. The present generation 
may not be ALL right but it is as 
near right as youth ever was. It’s 
harder, my friend, to be good in 
an airplane than a buggy age. 
Don’t you think so? I readily as- 
sented. 

What is the outlook for Christian 
Endeavor in America? 

A. The outlook is brighter than ever. 
We have recovered from the blow 
given the movement at the time of 
the war. Yes, brighter today than 
for twenty years. 


[ tte oth into Montpelier, Vermont, 
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What are some of the problems 
facing youth today? 

The same old problems youth has 
had since the world began. They 
are all listed in the ten command- 
ments. The problems of friend- 
ships, of what one is to take up 
for an occupation, marriage, etc. 
These are the things youth has al- 
ways thought about. And always 
will. 

What ought the Church to do to 
capture the youth of the present 
generation? 

Have confidence in young people. 
Give a definite spiritual message. 
Let the Church not lower but 
raise the standards. “If I were a 
preacher I would specialize in real 
religion.” Next. 

How do the opportunities for serv- 
ice compare with former times? 
There are many, many more 
chances to be of use in the world. 
Many more. 

Here is a town with three churches 
and with three societies. Would 
you advocate one society for all 
instead of three little struggling 
groups? 

It’s a very nice day, isn’t it? (I can 
see the smile on his face as he ut- 
tered these words, facetiously, to 
be sure) My friend, we are COM- 
ING to that. And of course I ad- 
vocate societies where possible to 
get together. In the main I would 
say “yes” to your question. 

Are our young folk going to be 
content to perpetuate denomina- 
tionalism? 

There is need for more coopera- 
tion. } do not think that they are. 
Youth is not interested in names 
but in getting things done. 

Are city boys and girls more keen, 
more alert than are country ones? 
They think faster but this may 
be due to their having more auto- 
mobiles to dodge! On the whole 
I should say yes, although I don’t 
want to be dogmatic. The differ- 
ence between urban and rural 
young folk is rapidly going by the 
boards, in my opinion. 

You go around the country a great 
deal. Tell me, are our city 
churches meeting the needs of the 
modern boy and girl? 

Many of them are. Those that are 
are getting the boys and girls to 
their service. The rest are not. 
Ministers are doing more for 
youth than ever. The pastor is 
the hardest worked man in the 
town. Let us give him credit for 
what he is trying to do. In the 
main my answer is “yes,” they are. 
What do you think of the discus- 
sion method as it is carried on 
in the average C. E. Society? 

It does two or three very good 
things. It gets the youngsters on 
their feet, it sets them to think- 
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ing and it affords them an op- 
portunity to express themselves. 
Remember the C. E. is not a school 
of instruction but a _ training 
ground for future service. 


Q. What reading would you prescribe 
for a sixteen year old boy? Can 
you name four or five good books? 


A. There are so many I don’t want to 
mention any particular ones. But 
I personally would strongly rec- 
ommend biography and autobi- 
ography. In both the boy gets the 
struggles and temptations of men 
who have stood the test. In such 
books the boy gets a good slant of 
what life has been to the other fel- 
low. What helped the author will 
often help him. There, my friend, 
I’ve had enough. I have been at it 
all day and I’m just a wee bit tired 
and want to get some rest. You'll 
excuse me now, won’t you? Good 
night, brother, good night. 


And so we parted, each going our 
separate ways. Edward P. Gates is a 
pleasant fellow to meet. We had a very 
frank talk about some things which we 
agreed were not for publication. We are 
fortunate in having as one of our leaders 
such a man. Perhaps one of the things 
which makes him so jolly is his fatness. 
Maybe it is. At any rate he has a smile 
for everybody. Mr. Gates weighs, I 
should say, around two hundred and 
fifty pounds. He has dark hair which he 
parts at the side. If you met him com- 
ing down your Main Street you would 
take him to be a real estate broker or 
insurance agent. There is nothing min- 
isterial about his make up. He is well 
liked by the boys and girls for he wants 
to understand their problems. Only as 
one understands can he enter sym- 
pathetically into their thoughts. Gates 
is a man who really thinks, so far as our 
youth is concerned, vicariously. It is a 
great gift and we should all do better 
work if we too followed in his steps. If 
this genial general secretary comes 
around your part of the country do not 
fail to go to hear him. He is a man of 
parts and is worth knowing. At least 
this is my own conviction.- 


PRAYER 


“The camel at the close of day 
Kneels down upon the sandy plain 
To have his burdens lifted off 

And rest again. 


“My soul, thou too shouldst to thy knees 
When twilight draweth to a close, 
And let thy Master lift the load 

And grant repose. 


“The camel kneels at break of day 
To have his guide replace the load, 
Then rises up anew to take 

The desert road. 


“So thou shouldst kneel at morning 
dawn 
That God may give thee daily care, 
Assured that He no load too great 
Will make thee bear.” 


Act well at the moment, and you have 
performed a good action to all eternity. 
—Lavater. 


Best Teaching Methods with 
Church School Adults 


(Continued from page 359) 


We recall a class of which we once were 
a part where about nine hundred men 
went through all kinds of weather and 
over miles of city streets to listen to 
their lawyer-teacher-friend-and-leader. 
Large classes have laid large claims 
upon some of the nation’s noteworthy 
laymen, whose class-platforms have be- 
come veritable thrones of power for 
righteousness. 


Limitations of the Lecture Method 

But the lecture method has disadvan- 
tages, some of which are noted briefly 
here. 


First. The method is acceptable only 
for the larger groups of church-school 
pupils. In thousands of places the big 
classes for adults are not possible. It 
cannot, therefore, function as a major 
method in the average church-school. 
Certainly it would be out of order for the 
ordinary run of small classes. 


Second. The lecture method encour- 
ages lazy-mindedness. There are scores 
of adults in the big classes of the coun- 
try who sleepily slip through a class 
period mentally dead to the great issues 
at stake. This loafing is possible in the 
crowd. So much the worse for the mes- 
senger and his message. Dull ears and dull 
hearts do not make robust thinkers and 
livers. Many bench-warmers in big 
classes count one on the attendance rec- 
ord but- count for nothing as witnesses 
for Christian truth in the community. 

Third. It is not easy for most schools 
to secure lecturer-teachers of sufficient 
ability to win and hold large bodies of 
men or women. The really great class 
lecturers are like the peaks of the moun- 
tain range, few and far between. Their 
“price” is above radium. 

Fourth. The lecture method not only 
tolerates half asleep class members, but 
the method itself actually prevents, in 
most instances, the come-back of pupils 
which is so highly desirable. Emotions 
stirred but stifled by the customary si- 
lence-traditions of large classes are not 
productive of best character and con- 
duct. 

Five. The big class with its lecture- 
leader is at best a one-man show. Where 
such a teacher is unusually attractive 
and able the regular church services 
suffer. With the best of feeling between 
the pastor and the class teacher, neither 
one can commandeer the presence of ma- 
ture men or women at the service of 
the other. In the most successful big 
men’s class we personally know, not five 
per cent of the nren are at the morning 
services of the church with which the 
class is connected. They substitute the 
class program for the church itself. 
Even where pastors themselves teach the 


big class only a few actually continu- 
ously support his church services. 

Six. To make the lecture method most 
helpful requires more time than most 
teachers can give, especially busy lay- 
men whose daily grind consumes strength 


and pep. 

Seven. When so much depends upon 
the one-man conception of a church- 
school teaching period, more hazardous 
results follow frequent through necessary 
absences of the teacher. This often 
creates a serious problem and in well 
known instances has wrecked the class. 


Eight. In most cases, the class served 
by the lecture method finds it exceed- 
ingly difficult to get an acceptable sub- 
stitute for its regular teacher. This is 
aggravatingly true where the lecturer- 
teacher has marked ability and win- 
someness. Poor substitutes cripple the 
morale and slow down interest. 


Nine. Even the best teachers, like the 
best preachers, find it hard to maintain 
an even level of excellent service, es- 
pecially if they are conscientious and are 
accustomed on most occasions to run 
along on high. How few can strike 
twelve week by week. Often the week- 
day worries, the infirmities of the flesh, 
the unexpected draft on time and vital- 
ity, all may work toward an anxious an- 
ticipation of the hour of sacred respon- 
sibility. 

Ten. The lecture line of lesson attack 
can drop to a monotonous, mediocre 
method, if not well done. How many 
times an appropriate epitaph for a dead 
adult class would be 


Here lies a class killed by a dry-as-dust 
down-in-the-rut dribbler of Divine truth. 


Almost any teacher can wreck almost 
any method that might be suggested. 


Methods That Work 

In conclusion, let us remind ourselves 
that no one method is the panacea for 
all adult-class ills; that the teacher and 
the class personnel largely determine 
the best method; that probably no one 
method is best for any one class as an 
invariable teaching procedure; that dif- 
ferent courses also lend themselves to a 
variety in method; that Christ-con- 
trolled lives are the goals we should seek. 

Here’s an earnest prayer for the 
giants-in-big-class leadership through- 
out the land; may they be increasingly 
strong in their influence over class mem- 
bers as they, Sunday by Sunday, present 
the Christian truth that regenerates in- 
dividuals and groups. And here too is 
the glad hand and heart to the faithful 
teachers of the small classes that week 
by week help their pupils to learn and 
live the lessons of the Master Teacher 
of us all, whom to know aright and 
fearlessly follow is to come into the joy, 
peace. and power that He alone can give. 
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City Wide Drama 


By Austin J. Hollingsworth, Rock Island, Illinois 


Ministers, religious educators and others interested in the use of 


drama, will find this story very much worth while. 


The author 


tells of how in one city the support of churches and Sunday schools 
helped put across a city wide program of drama and pageantry. 


of Rock Island, Illinois have had 

a fine opportunity afforded their 
youth through the direction of the Rock 
Island Playground and Recreation Com- 
mission. 

There is a new interest aroused in 
dramatic presentations. Mr. Mel. Hodge, 
supervisor of the Rock Island Play- 
ground and Recreation Commission has 
for the past two years sponsored a week 
of Amateur Dramatic Contests held at 
the High School Auditorium. 


Mrs. W. H. Marshall, well known in 
Sunday school circles, gave the Play- 
ground and Recreation Commission a 
beautiful loving cup, which is to be held 
for one year by the winning group. 
Winning the trophy three times, not 
necessarily in succession, will give the 
trophy permanently to that group. 

In 1928 the contest was limited to 
twelve groups. This year the interest 
was so great that sixteen were permitted 
to enter. The plays must be one-act 
plays. No group can have longer than 
thirty minutes in which to produce their 
play. Any Rock Island organization, 
with the exception of schools may enter. 
The plays must not be under fifteen 
minutes in length and not less than 
three characters in the cast. 


Although this contest has been open 
to civic clubs, parent-teacher associa- 
tions, and other organizations, so far, 
the principal supporters have been Sun- 
day schools and Church groups. The 
plays produced have been of a very 
high type and have had a distinct moral 
effect for community uplift. 

Each year, about January first, Mr. 
Hodge summons to his office a group of 
Rock Island people interested in dra- 
matics. Out of this group a central 
committee is formed, usually of about 
five persons. These people assist him 
in arousing interest among various or- 
ganizations in the coming dramatic con- 
test. A list of names of competent 
judges is made and out of these, those 
who will judge the contest are selected. 


Each participating group must choose 
its play before March, 25, and present a 
copy of the play to this central group 
for their inspection. The Judges, last 


Te Sunday Schools and Churches 





year, were instructed to make their 
awards on the following schedule: 
50% Acting and Interpretation 
Unity or team work (each actor a 
vital part of the picture) ...... 20% 
Gestures and facial expressions ..10% 
Vocalization (clearness of expres- 
SOT VONION os ca dedndaecales 10% 
Smoothness (unnecessary waits or 
interruptions of play in course of 
presentation such as promptings, 
Ass. a 10% 


50% Setting 


Scenery and lighting ............ 10% 
CONN. a. case verre csawtewawnrs 10% 
PRIN coins as Coe ee 10% 


(In Rock Island a studied attempt has 
been made to keep the competing groups 
from expensive and elaborate stage set- 
tings, costumes, etc. The judges have 
been encouraged to note simplicity, effec- 
tiveness and appropriateness.) 


20% Choice of Play 

Effectiveness—must have continuity of 

plot. The type of play is immaterial 
but it must be a good play of its 
type. 

The week of the Easter vacation period 
has proved the best time for this city- 
wide contest. The High School audi- 
torium has been free at that time. The 
head custodian of the High School has 
served as general stage manager and 
electrician. For this he has been paid 
a nominal fee shared by all the groups. 

Long waits are not permitted between 
plays. Ten minutes for re-arranging the 
stage and settings is allowed. Each 
group also has its own stage manager 
and property director. Grey neutral 
drapes are furnished as a background 
for all the plays. 

The Rock Island Second Annual Mar- 
shall Dramatic Contest held April 2, 3, 
4 and 5, 1929, included the following 
plays and groups: 

April 2 

“THE BRINK OF SILENCE” by Esther 
E. Galbraith—presented by Boy’s Hi-Y 
Club—four characters. 

“MEN NOT WANTED” by Bell Elliott 
Palmer — presented by Older Girl 
Scouts—eight characters. 

“DREGS” by Frances Pemberton Spen- 
cer—presented by St. John’s Luther 
League—five characters. 

“THE SAME OLD. THING” by Roi 
Cooper—presented by Epworth League 
of Spencer Memorial M. E. Church— 
five characters. 

April 3 

“AND HE CAME TO HIS FATHER” by 
Erna Kruckemeyer—presented by the 
Young People’s Society Gloria Dei 
Presbyterian Church—twelve charac- 
ters. 

“CONFESSIONAL” by Percival Wilde— 
presented by Broadway Presbyterian 
Church—six characters. 

“THE FINGER OF GOD” by Percival 
Wilde—presented by Men’s Community 
Bible Class, Memorial Christian Church 
—three characters. 

“THE FLORIST SHOP” by Winifred 
Hawkridge, produced by special ar- 
rangement with the Walter H. Baker 
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Company of Boston, Mass.—presented 
by First Lutheran Church—five char- 
acters. 

April 4 

“THE GIFT” by Marie A. Foley—pre- 
sented by the First Methodist Church 
—six characters. 

“PINK AND PATCHES” by Margaret 
Bland—presented by the High-Y-A 
Club—four characters. 

“JEZEBEL” by Dorothy Stockridge—pre- 
sented by the Fifteenth Avenue Chris- 
tian Church—eight characters. 

“JUDGE LYNCH” by John Williams 
Rogers, Jr.—presented by Longfellow 
Parent - Teachers’ Association — four 
characters. 

April 5 

“THE VALIANT” by Holworthy Hall 
and Robert Middlemass—presented by 
Cleland Presbyterian Church — five 
characters. 

“THE MAN WHO DIED AT TWELVE 
O’CLOCK” by Paul Green—presented 
by Sacred Heart Catholic Church— 
three characters. 

“AMBITION” by Kathryn Kavanaugh— 
presented by “The Masque’, a group 
of Hebrew Young People—six charac- 
ters. 

“BREAD” by Fred Eastman—presented 
by Centenary Methodist Church—six 
characters. 

In the previous year a group of Negro 

young people participated, presenting a 

play that received very favorable com- 

ment. Mr. Mel Hodge says that “in 
dramatics we find the common denomi- 
nator of all races and creeds.” 


“THE FINGER OF GOD” given by the 
Men’s Community Bible Class of the 
Memorial Christian Church, won first 
place. “JEZEBEL” given by the Fif- 
teenth Avenue Christian Church, won 
first honorable mention. There was only 
a fraction of one per cent difference 
between these two groups. Undoubtedly 
the players in the “Finger of God” 
reached almost perfect unity in ex- 
pression and dramatic effect. No play 
given in the contest so gripped the 
audience as did this tremenduous appeal 
by Percival Wilde on the indubitable 
voice of conscience. 


The Marshall Dramatic Contest not 
cnly offers wholesome recreation to the 
various groups in the city, but also an 
opportunity for organizations to make 
money—an opportunity welcomed by 
most class organizations. 

Tickets were sold for thirty-five cents 
for the four plays any one night or 
seventy-five cents for the four nights. 
This season ticket entitled the holder 
to witness all sixteen plays. The expense 
of staging the contest was divided by 
sixteen, the number of groups compet- 
ing, and whatever a group made over 
and above their share of the expense 





was their own. There was no limit to 
the number of tickets a group could have 
to sell, either season tickets or individual 
tickets, for the different nights. Money 
received from the sale of tickets at the 
door was divided by sixteen and each 
group credited with their share of the 
door receipts. This money was retained 
by the Commission and only $1.50 was 
required in addition of each group from 
their advance sale of tickets to meet 
all of the expenses of the contest which 
included rental of auditorium, printing 
of tickets, programs, attractive posters 
and the services of an experienced stage 
manager. Some of the groups cleared 
as much as $50 above their share of 
the expenses. 

Little difficulty was experienced in 
lining up sixteen groups to enter the 
contest. A one-act play is not difficult 
to get ready and, inasmuch as there 
are three plays put on in addition to any 
group’s play, tickets readily sell for as 
much as a three- or four-act play which 
requires a great deal more effort and 
work. Thus it is that many Rock Island 
Church groups are more than willing to 
enter such a contest, for it not only 


offers them the opportunity of exercising 
their dramatic interests in a competitive 
way but a chance to realize a profit on 
their efforts. 

The public nature of the contest per- 
mits the local papers to give it unlimited 
publicity. No paid advertising, with the 
exception of posters, was found neces- 
sary. 

The best thing that can be said about 
this city-wide contest is that it uses a 
large group of people and has focalized 
attention on clean, wholesome dramatics. 
People have been amused, but also edu- 
cated. They have had recreation and 
moral atmosphere at the same time. 
Rock Island expects to make this yearly 
dramatic contest a permanent feature of 
its Playground and Recreation Commis- 
sion. This Service Bureau offers a year- 
round series of recreational activities 
but it feels that no greater piece of work 
is done than that of the Marshall Dra- 
matic Contest. Other cities and civic 
centers are doing similar things, and it 
is the purpose of this article to inspire 
still more cities and communities to 
undertake this task of recreation 
through dramatics. 
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R. H. Rolofson, pastor of the First 
Presbyterian Church, Royal Oak, Michi- 
gan, believes in keeping an accurate 
record of attendance. So he has had at- 
tendance charts prepared, which he 
turned over to the ushers with instruc- 
tions. Each member’s name appears on 
these charts and the space both for the 
morning and evening services. We are 


showing here a facsimile cut of one 
corner of the report sheet. It gives the 
idea, anyway. 
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The Double Tragedy 


A Play of Betrayal 
By John D. Clinton, Fayette, lowa 


whose task included the maintenance of a pure water 

supply for cities during feast times. This one act 
playlet finds him in Jerusalem at the Passover Feast time 
at the height of the Sanhedrin’s attempt to crucify Christ. 
The time is dusk—just after the evening meal. Nicodemus, 
with the priests, is in council especially called. He has ar- 
rived early. Caiaphas and his men come soon. Judas also 
arrives. Spoken parts may be divided to include more speak- 
ing priests. A minimum of speakers would be five—Nico- 
demus—a Pharisee, Provider of water at Feast times. 


A CCORDING to tradition, Nicodemus was a Pharisee 


Caiaphas—The High Priest 

Judas Iscariot—A Disciple 

Priest 1 (These as speakers, with a robed 
Priest 2 group of eight or more men) 


(There enters down one aisle, a bearded, robed figure with 
a staff and candle lantern. It is Nicodemus and as he jour- 
neys down the aisle—somewhere along it, he begins to speak.) 
Nicodemus 


There’s turmoil in Jerusalem. All around I see 

Those who love and those who hate the Christ of Galilee. 

You know that was a question that really puzzled me 

Until I talked with Him one night. There’s much where 
we agree. 


Still, ’m a man of station round this land of vale and 


hill. 

This Christ a message has for all—but Ill just keep 
quite still. 

If people hear I’ve talked with Him, perhaps not many 
will 


Bring their feast day jugs to me—with silver—if I fill. 


But since I’ve talked with Him, there’s something cuts 
me like a knife 

His life has something better than mine of world and 
strife. 

While I provide with water upon this desert rife 

He furnished that Water of Everlasting Life. 


Well—It seems that I am early for the council of this 
night. 

Just why upon the feast day, we should have one, I 
can’t quite 

Imagine. Tho it is not that Nicodemus has not right- 

Ly done his task assigned him by the priestly men in 
white. 


(Priests enter—by twos marching or in a group as desired) 
Caiaphas (noticing Nicodemus) 


We greet thee, Fellow. We grateful art 
For thy coming as water man. 

To provide water is a part, 

And a real one, fitting in our plan. 


We are chief priests—chief of our land. 
Here we council today. 


We must be rid of this Jesus Band. 
How shall we do it—Pray? 


Priest 1 
Priest Most High, fear not the men 
Their leader is all I fear. 
If there’s a man—who when 
We say, will betray Christ—Bring him here 
Then we could condemn Him to death. 


Priest 2 


Hold Fellow! Knowest thou not the day? 
Save the heat of thy hasty breath 

Let wisdom come into the play 

Of thy thoughts. ’Tis the Passover time. 
He has friends who were lame and were sore. 
For us, they would call it a crime, 

At the feast time. There’d be an uproar. 
But sir—You desire a man 

To ride this rough time like a chariot? 


Caiaphas 


Yes—A man to betray Him for us. 


Priest 2 
If we can 
Get hold of Judas Iscariot. 


Chorus 
A disciple? 


Priest 2 
A disciple he is of this King 
But selfishness darkens his heart. 
When he hears a piece of silver ring 
He'll play a demon’s part. 


Nicodemus 
You know me not, friends, though I stand 
As Nicodemus, Pharisee, here. 
I’ve had some dealings at first hand 
With folks to whom this Christ is dear. 


I know a man—a Pharisee— 

Who went by night—I’ll give no name— 
To question Him of Galilee. 

What did he find? I'll tell the same. 


Jesus says—this man told me— 
That in God’s vineyard each should labor— 
That love for all will help us be 


Throughout our land—as friend and neighbor. 


You talk of Judas—pardon, please— 
How he hears loudly, silver jingle. 

If I may speak as one who sees, 

There others are whose ears do tingle— 


Priest 1 (holding his hand up for silence, interrupts) 


Hold, Brothers. There’s the very man 
Our lips just now have dwelt upon. 
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Judas (to Caiaphas) 


Greetings, Caiaphas. Here I ran 
To tell thee that my Master’s gone. 


Caiaphas 
Gone, Sir! Gone? Have we no chance? 
Must this Christ band be further spread 
Until it reach some vast expanse? 
Can we by no means see it dead? 


Judas 
One chance there is, O, White Robed Men. 
This Christ now climbs the garden rocks. 
The chance can hardly come again. 
Listen. An alabaster box 
Of costly ointment freshly filled, 
The savings of a life time, being, 
Upon Christ’s feet, was lately spilled; 
And being cautious, and this seeing, 
I said—“This waste doth me incense. 
Some worthy poor ‘twould clothe and feed.” 
(Twas worth at least three hundred pence) 
But was I given any heed? 
NO! ’Twas reproof—“Let her alone. 
This woman hath done what she could,” 
Christ said. I from that room have flown. 
I’m here. They go to Olive Wood. 


Priest 1 


Then you have come to us to do 
As you have said? You'll him betray? 


Priest 2 
Yes, Judas—twenty pieces to 
Thy hand will go, if ere the day 
Dawns on the morrow, Him you kiss. 


Judas 
No, Gentlemen! My offer ceases. 
I'll not take a task like this 
For any paltry twenty pieces. 


Caiaphas 
Oh, come now, Judas. Serve your land. 
Be faithful to our standard now. 
Take thirty pieces in thy hand, 
The Roman Empire must not bow. 


Judas 
Ah! Thirty pieces! That will buy 
Relief from shame on upper porch 
When there I questioned, “Is it I?” 
I go. Send soldiers with a torch. 
(Exit) (Judas with also priest to notify soldiers) 


Caiaphas 
Ah, now, Brothers. Wait we here? 


Priest 1 


No. To rest. Quick dawns the morrow 
With celebration. 


Caiaphas 
Put down your fear 
Of sleepless hours. We'll drown our sorrow 
For that loss. I prophesy 
That, ere morning’s bread is sliced 
We'll have him condemned to die, 
This one, so-called, Jesus Christ. 


Priest 1 
Yes, it is a distance short 
To the garden. Look, I see 
Soldiers now have left the court 
Headed toward Gethsemane. 


Priest 2 (going to balcony rail at rear and looking through 
curtains) 
There they pause. 


Caiaphas (nervously) (looks out) 
Why delay? 
We paid him well the deed to do. 
(Walks away from window) 


Priest 2 
Oh, do not turn in haste away. 
A shout. Now, see—they are turning to 
Come back down. But who is he 
Who runs on ahead there, pray? 
A courier ‘twill surely be. 
He’s hard to tell, so faint the day 
Is yet. Perhaps he comes to tell 
Us of the outcome and success. 
And how this Son of God soon fell, 
He—who would rule in righteousness. 
(Judas enters) 


Judas (dejectedly) 
I repent. 
Priest 1 (a whisper) 
‘Tis Judas! 
Caiaphas 
What! (aloud as if to shame him) 


Judas (now desperate) 
I REPENT! The Master’s given 
Up himself. My heart is cut. (Extends bag of silver) 
Take this, or in frenzy driven 
I'll go mad. I must repent. 
I have sinned since I’ve betrayed 
The blood of Christ, the innocent. 


Caiaphas (a sneer) 


What is that to us? We paid 
You to do it—paid you well. 


Judas (reaching in bag, takes a fist full of coins) 
Take them. Me they weight like rocks! 


Caiaphas 
’Tis not lawful. Need we tell 
You that in a treasure box 
No blood-money dare we place? 


Judas 
This—blood money? Let me fly. 
How can I my Father face? 
Take it ere in shame I die. 


(He flings coins and the priests gather round them, not 
noticing Judas as he takes his girdle from his waist and 
prepares to fasten one end around his throat and the other 
around the bannister, rear) 


Priest 1 
Ah, my Brothers, guard it well. 
Still no law has e’er revealed 
How blood-money we can sell. 


(Continued on page 366) 
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Making Statesmanlike Reviews 
and Forecasts 


By Warren Prince Landers, Boston 


of the minister the privilege of 

the annual church meeting may 
be enhanced or thrown away. The co- 
operation of the congregation in the 
yearly “get-together” supplies opportu- 
nity too important to be overlooked. 

Receiving in trust living forces and 
expressed good-will the leader should 
recognize the occasion as providing both 
record and preview. What has he done 
with his holdings? He is accountable, 
let him account. Where church prop- 
erty is exempt from taxation it is for 
a definite purpose, service. The com- 
munity as well as the membership is 
entitled to know in what way the plant 
pays for the remission. It is not alone 
in attendance, though that is necessary; 
not in highly paid musicians, often of 
exceeding value; nor is it wholly the 
sociable life of the parish, indispensable 
as that is. It is in larger aspects, the 
total religious contribution, the sum of 
the Church’s offering in worship, edu- 
cation and social values to the com- 
munity. 

The Minister’s Annual Report can be 
easily a document for something more 
than the archives—to be placed on file 
—or a forgotten memorial of the occa- 
sion. It may be an analysis of local 
conditions such as only this privilege 
could or would suggest. In breadth of 
vision, in its proposals for the new year, 
it may point out ways of surmounting 
difficulties, meeting an emergency. Like 
the beloved physician it may indicate 
the open wound in the body religious 
and offer adequate prescription. It can 
be statesmanlike in its transcript, pro- 
phetic in its outlook. 

No one should know his parish better 
than the pastor or rector. No one 
should be as able to grasp its problems 
more truly. Where it is understood 
that he is prepared to lay before Boards, 
Committees or all the people a com- 
prehensive view of the entire parochial 
situation, or that he is to discuss some 
phase with his expert knowledge, the 
attendance at such an annual gathering 
will be greatly increased. The sum of 
its doings will be enlarged. 

Varied experiences in different types 
of parishes warrant the belief that 
whether rural, suburban, residential or 
manufacturing, the churches at the real 
heart of the community may once a 


"Ta ts the care or carelessness 


year mirror the true status of religious 
progress. This, given the kind of pro- 
gram to be adopted, will be readily un- 
derstood. The average church today is 
a corporation. No president, at least no 
manager, would appear before his direc- 
tors without a well-considered report, 
looking not only backward, but for- 
ward. Business men have a right to 
expect this. Why not even though these 
same men face church questions? 
Whether the minister be an administra- 
tor or not, an executive or with little 
capacity for details, his understanding 
of his field is essential. He should have 
ability to present it. Projecting an im- 
portant piece of work a secretary of 
an educational organization had studied 
its many and minute bearings. On the 
table before him were numerous find- 
ings with their allied items and esti- 
mates. A trustee observing the “lay- 
out” turned to a colleague—a minister— 
and said: “Is that the way you do your 
church work?” It indicated an expecta- 
tion. This is not an isolated instance. 
And the parson should not often dis- 
count the hope and trust of his people. 


We are after achievement. Fortunate- 
ly not all ministers are “go-getters,” 
nor are they efficiency promoters, but 
they do desire results. They must be 
able to grasp concisely the local needs, 
so that through pulpit ministration and 
parochial service, they may better serve 
the Kingdom. Much atmosphere can be 
created by the Annual Report. In a mill 
town the pastor began by saying: “Rea- 
son for encouragement, balanced and 
well sustained, is to be found in the 
year just closed. Hardly a line of in- 
terest or department of work that has 
not received some new impulse. In cer- 
tain organizations there has appeared 
a definitely formed purpose to meet the 
reason for existence with greater in- 
telligence and readiness. Church life 
is not in years, but in energy and direc- 
tion. Religious endeavor is not stated 
in membership, but in spirit, in faith 
created, in tasks inspired.” Reports 
from societies which followed had a most 
sympathetic hearing. 

Under a discussion of Methods a min- 
ister in a parish off the line of great 
cities said: “Every church today has a 
broad-gauge life to live. Set apart a 
little from other communities we have 
to serve our own in a special sense. 


Young people must be interested in that 
which will attract and hold. Our al- 
ready noteworthy People’s Course of lec- 
tures and entertainments should be made 
a permanent feature of village life, an 
institution. The social interests of the 
church must be regarded by fathers 
and mothers as supplying occasion in 
which they may live with the chil- 
dren. For the home the Church is to 
give motive and dynamic co-operation, 
rounding well the character of youth.” 

Here is an Appreciation of, and An 
Appeal To, Men: “Among the superior 
causes for your pastor’s gratitude, is the 
number of men to whom he can look 
for service. Any church should chal- 
lenge men who would buttress the com- 
munity and its institutions. I am ask- 
ing that men make worship an objec- 
tive. But we are not only holding serv- 
ices, we are rendering service. Join in 
the men’s tasks of this church. Men 
are wanted to teach, to assist in es- 
tablishing our missionary program, to 
project our budget, to encourage youth, 
to visit sick and shut-in, to enlist other 
men. A general does not ride along 
the lines to say: ‘Please fire, if you 
are able.’ He knows each man will stand 
by his post and do the next duty. He 
commands, therefore. Hence my word 
to you, Men, as to one man. 


“We must be here to work 

And raise men’s bodies still by raising 
souls, 

As God did first.’” 


“There is substance that escapes no- 
tation. The work of a year cannot 
be told in figures,” is the beginning of 
an annual message in a strictly resi- 
dential district. “From many angles 
there are signs of stability. The church 
is catching attention. To hold it through 
our important worship, educational and 
social program is our immediate task. 
This requires both purse and person. 
Let us adjust, readjust, if necessary, to 
make the most of assets and opportuni- 
ties. All who are at work with us should 
also worship here. As they stand for 
the things we are forwarding, they be- 
long to this company. They should be 
made most welcome.” 

In this report the leader dealt with a 
most important matter. “The minister 
is the confidant of many individuals and 
families. In the secret of his faithful 
breast are safely lodged narratives of 
human successes and defeats, of drama 
and tragedy. Your pastor recalls many 
who have come saying, ‘In whom may 
I confide, if not in you?’ To all these 
he has in the year past brought such 
comfort and guidance as experience and 
knowledge suggested. We need no for- 
mal announcement that we conduct a 
Confessional: wherever human need ex- 
ists, wherever the ministry is recog- 
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The Double Tragedy 
(Continued fro page 364) 


Priest 2 
Can’t we buy a potter’s field? 


Caiaphas 
True! A burial field. No danger 
In investment on that order. 


There’ we'll bury any stranger. 
Put it out there near the border. 


Yes—The Field of Blood, we'll call it. 


There we'll lay the stranger dead. 


Priest 1 (with a nudge for Caiaphas) 
He who has no well-filled wallet. 


Priest 2 
Jeremy, the prophet, said, 
Some day thirty pieces would 
Buy a potters’ field. Let’s tell 
Judas how two deeds of good 
‘He has done today. 


But Judas (casting himself from balcony) 


Farewell. 


Priest 1 (arising from money gathering) 
Didst thou hear that voice? Quite near! 


And how bitter it was said? 


Priest 2 (looking to balcony) 


See that tightened rope? Who's here? 
(stands slowly—faces the 


(Cautiously he looks down) 
group and says—) 
Judas Iscariot hangeth—dead! 


(All Priests depart hurriedly—leaving, as at the first, Nico- 


demus.) 


Nicodemus 
Once more I’m left alone today. 


Since last I met my thoughts, the way 
Events have moved, it’s shown to me 


This, yes—a Double Tragedy. 


How man by kiss—once pure affection, 
Can spread in anger, greed’s infection. 
Then with the cloth that girt his loins 


Betray a second life with coins. 
But as I pause by Galilee— 
That’s not the Double Tragedy!— 


That strikes me most. What Judas knew— 
That He was Christ—so did I, too. 
Judas spoke it, slipped and fell, 
And I, a Pharisee, I—well— 

Did nothing—did not even fall— 
My tragedy is worst of all. 

Here I’ve stood just listening in, 
Condemning others for a sin. 
Contributing my paltry sum, 
Expecting heaven to earth to come. 
Some there be who Christ betray, 
But I’m the tragedy today. 

I, with my home and satisfaction, 
My little gift, my little action, 

Not by my gift, not by my lip 

Do I show men Christ’s partnership. 


(Looking up) 


Restore my midnight talk with Thee, 
Let morning prayer refreshment be. 
Let my stewardship start here, 
Give me faith and I'll leave fear. 
Make it plainly understood 


That as she did just what she could, 


And Thou, to her, wast Lord and Master, 
So when I bring my alabaster 


(Looking out) 


Thou wilt come and have a part 
In my wavering, human heart. 


Send me with a message to Christian gentlemen 


To tell them how much truth there is to being born again, 


And how Thou needest every one—his word, his coin, 


his fasting, 


And givest in return, draughts of life’s water everlasting. 


(The lights go down. A Gethsemane window in the church 


illuminated would add effect, as the water jug of Nicodemus 
on the communion table is made to glow with a stereop- 


ticon spot-light upon it, and the last moment sees Nico- 


demus, kneeling at the Communion table where stands the 
shining water jug, and above it all—Gethsemane. 





nized as friendly and helpful to soul life 
such records will continue.” 

To a church which was in the flood- 
tide of increase, the minister said: “The 
host of new comers has presented oppor- 
tunity. I have introduced many people 
to our services and activities. Mem- 
bership has been completed when per- 
sonal interest and readiness indicated. 
These relationships have been estab- 
lished and proper introductions made 
to the congregation. The minister has 
then naturally looked to the parish to 
cultivate the new relations in neighbor- 
hood of residence, or at the varied serv- 
ices, and through our organized life. 
With proper expectation he has turned 
to extend a welcome to others.” 

The following is both practical and 
imperative: “I am still confident,” wrote 
the pastor, “that we can control the in- 
terruption incident to week-end visiting. 
Such calling, and staying, on Monday 
would be deemed an impertinence. Is 
it less so facing our definite engagements 
on Sunday? What is the effect on 


children? How big is the church-idea 
to them, if we readily accept excuses for 
our own absence? What is the total 
moral result to the family? Dr. Cadman 
has said, ‘Since it is infinitely more 
important that you should worship God 
than entertain your wife’s relations in 
a group, invite your visitors to join you 
in that supreme act. If they decline, 
your obligations are at least at an end. 
The tryanny of conventionality over 
conscience in these respects is detestable 
and injurious.’ ” 

It is fitting and opportune that at the 
Annual meeting there shall be definite 
tributes in memoriam. Those who have 
given years, prayers and service should 
not be forgotten. Apart from formal 
resolutions presented by special or 
standing committees, there is great ap- 
propriateness in,reference by the min- 
ister to all who have fallen on sleep. 
This quotation bearing upon those “who 
from their labors rest,” carried distinct 
comfort and removed any suggestion of 
oversight, even of the humblest member 


and co-worker: “While we recall those 
present we do not forget the absent. 
‘Seeing we are compassed about by so 
great a cloud of witnesses, let us run 
with patience the race that is set before 
us.’ We offer our remembrance for de- 
votion to this church, for loyalty to its 
Head. We speak courageous hope to 
sorrowing families while we repeat for 
them and for ourselves lines of the 
Eternal Goodness: 
‘1 know not where His islands lift their 
fronded palms in air, 
I only know I cannot drift beyond His 
love and care’.” 

Reports which close with a vision 
which—with Paul in his Letters to the 
Churches—voice confidence whenever 
possible, lift up all hearts, inspire cour- 
age and assurance. “So we have come to 
the end of another year. So we begin a 
new. Let us look at our problems 
squarely with the knowledge that as we 
undertake with continuous willingness 
of spirit, our efforts will be blessed. 
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Motion Pictures In Wesley 
Church 


By William S. Mitchell 


In his new volume, A Seven Day Church at Work, Dr. Mitchell tells 
the story of Wesley Methodist Episcopal Church, Worcester, Mass. 
The publishers, Funk and Wagnalls Company, have given us permis- 
sion to use this excerpt dealing with the motion picture experience. 


had been included in the contem- 

plated program. It may be ques- 

tioned why the church should seek 
to enter this field so crowded in every 
modern city by the commercial houses. 
A brief reflection on the character of the 
average showings in these theaters, and 
on the working of the block system of 
bookings maintained by the leading ex- 
changes, will make clear the necessity 
for some one to approach this problem 
with higher ideals. Not only must the 
standards for the pictures actually shown 
in the community be lifted, but also the 
church-going portion at least of the 
public must be educated to an apprecia- 
tion of better and cleaner pictures. 


The prevalence of the cheap, the nasty 
and the suggestive in our commercial 
showings is the bane of this popular 
amusement. The person with high ideals 
and a moral repugnance for the vulgar- 
ities and obscenities with which the mod- 
ern producer of motion pictures feels it 
necessary to fill even his greatest films 
is continually offended by these features. 
The danger for the mass of folks is that 
this lower standard be accepted—at first 
uneasily, then from habit, and finally 
with dulled and consenting conscience— 
and the whole picture business be per- 
mitted to continue without protest its 
present trend. The fact is well known 
by those familiar with motion pictures 
that the productions of the last few 
years are distinctly lower in standards 
and more offending to the decencies than 
those of a few years ago. All the re- 
straint of our modern censorships and 
the much-boasted control of Mr. Hays 
have been unable, apparently, to stem 
this tide. If we are to save this most 
popular and influential amusement from 
becoming our most serious moral foe, 
then new standards must be set and the 
pressure of an enlightened public opinion 
applied where the producer and the ex- 
hibitor will feel it most—at the box of- 
fice. This is the chief reason why the 
church has concerned itself with the pic- 
tures. 


There is another, however. The very 
popularity of this amusement—the 
strength of its appeal for childhood and 
youth at the most impressionable peri- 
od of life—makes it imperative that the 
natural demand for this enjoyment be 
met in a way to help rather than cor- 
rupt the coming generations. If one 
place in the community can be opened, 
with special consideration for children, 
where wholesome films are shown and 
where the effort is made to use the 
screen to build character instead of de- 
stroying it, that is a community service 
most commendable. 


Fu the very first, motion pictures 


In building Wesley Church this fea- 
ture was kept in mind, but so limited is 
the view, even of experienced church 
architects, that the most watchful care 
was and is necessary to secure the equip- 
ment which a great modern church 
should have. In Wesley it was necessary 
to tear out part of the construction and 
to rebuild the projection room in order 
to obtain space for a two-machine booth 
and a room of size sufficient to per- 
mit projection of commercial standards. 
Any church seeking to enter the pic- 
ture field will find itself continually har- 
assed by the attitude of the projection 
companies, exchanges, even the so-called 
church film companies, toward so-called 
“religious pictures.” In the mind of the 
professional in the business, this phrase 
means inferior and amateurish projec- 
tion, poor lighting, temporary screens, 
and pictures of such unctuous goodness 
and so lacking in the punch of the com- 
mercial film as to belong in the class of 
the long-departed moralizings of the old- 
time Sunday School books. 


The church entering this field needs 
to face squarely the fact that it is dis- 
tinctly in competition with the commer- 
cial exhibitors, whatever its purpose or 
manner of handling its showings. If the 
thing is worth doing at all, it is worth 
doing right. This means the best possi- 
ble projection, the best screen and best 
films. The average boy or girl of today 
is a severe critic, and even the most 
loyal of our church members can not 
forget the difference between the films 
he sees in the motion-picture theaters 
and the usual makeshift of church usage, 
with small portable machine and con- 
sequent vibration, insufficient illumina- 
tion and frequent stops to change reels. 
Two machines of standard make, with 
a screen which will give the approxi- 
mate of what is seen in the theater, are 
necessary; and in these days of the high- 
intensity arc-projector and the con- 
sequent thicker films, anything less than 
this will result in dim and muddy pic- 
tures and the swift complaint of those 
who see them. 


The advent of the “talkies” has pro- 
duced another problem for the church 
producer. Within a year the silent film 
will be as out of date as the old nickel- 
odeon material, and the _ progressive 
church must be facing this fact and pre- 
paring to meet it. 

For a year the old building of Wesley 
Church was standing on one of the most 
strategic corners in Worcester, with 
streams of life passing it continually. 
It seemed a shame that this opportunity 
should be passed by unused. One of the 
motion-picture machines of the new 
church, a big motiograph with a 3000- 


foot magazine, was installed in the rear 
balcony of the abandoned building; a 
temporary screen was erected, and with 
this meager and somewhat makeshift 
equipment there was organized what was 
known as the Wesley Sunday Club, un- 
der the direction of Mr. Callender, the 
associate minister of the church. From 
the first it was planned to use big fea- 
ture pictures which had preaching possi- 
bilities, instead of the weak, so-called 
religious pictures. This gave us the 
public attention from the very first. 


Merely the expedient of using the mo- 
tion picture does not insure that throngs 
at once come to see what you have to 
offer. Even the most casual of motion- 
picture fans is suspicious of a church 
picture. Even a favorite film of only a 
few months before must be brought di- 
rectly home to the people you seek before 
they will come. It took the first month 
of experimenting to discover this. No 
matter how attractive the titles, how 
good the projection, or how big the sign, 
the public had to be sold and sold 
in their own homes. Not until we 
began the distribution of advertising 
cards from house to house, cultivating 
different territories each week, did the 
crowds begin to arrive. Then they came, 
until three showings were necessary. An 
early afternoon hour for children, with 
one thousand present! Another at 4:30 
and still another at 8. There were Sun- 
days when more than 2100 persons 
crowded the seats of this old abandoned 
church, most of them persons who never 
attended church. 


The Sunday Club was something more 
than a picture show. Its director brought 
his fine talents and discriminating taste 
to this new enterprise with the purpose 
of making it a real religious contribu- 
tion. Use was made of the illustrated 
hymn, and of hymns from the screen; 
also of the finest in religious art. Dur- 
ing the prayer one such slide threw upon 
the screen a face of Christ, or an inci- 
dent from the Great Life, in harmony 
with the earnest petition of the preacher. 
For the children a story-sermon retold 
the story of the film for the day, while 
for the older congregations the film was 
skilfully made the text from which the 
message was drawn so convincingly, so 
searchingly, that no question could be 
raised as to the genuine helpfulness of 
this type of preaching. 


It was not long until the local exhibi- 
tors, chiefly the smaller ones who de- 
pended upon the second and third or 
even fourth.runs, began to take notice 
of the throngs which were crowding into 
the old Trinity Church. In not a few 
instances the Sunday Club beat these ex- 
hibitors to the showing of certain films. 
They had been in the habit of delaying 
the use of the more expensive pictures 
until they were no longer restricted to 
theatrical use. It was a new thing for 
the theater to be beaten at its own game 
by the church, after it had disrupted and 
well-nigh wiped out the Sunday night 
service. Here was competition unex- 
pected and shrewdly playing the game 
for all it was worth. Opposition and in- 
terference with the various exchanges 
from which the films were secured im- 
mediately began to develop. The exhib- 
itors as a group notified the exchanges 
of their refusal to continue patronage if 
the church was still furnished films. But 
even in the present limited development 
of the church use of motion pictures 
there were enough films owned outright 
and available from exchanges over whom 
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these exhibitors had no control. How- 
ever, this points out the imperative need 
for a strong and well financed Church 
Exchange able to produce and to con- 
trol an increasing collection of films ac- 
ceptable for church use. The average 
exchange is about as ignorant of what 
the church wishes as a saloon-keeper 
would be of what the church wished in 
the matter of prohibition. One such 
list recently submitted was so absolutely 
impossible, even in its titles, as to be ut- 
terly ludicrous; and yet it was solemnly 
circulated by one of the greatest pro- 
ducing companies as a selected list of 
pictures for educational use by churches 
and schools! The day is coming when 
such companies, realizing the growing 
demand, will add to their organization 
men with church training and proper 
appreciation and knowledge of what the 
church wishes. There are numberless 
films which, with proper censorship to 
meet the prejudices and principles of 
church exhibitors, could extend their 
commercial lifetime by at least two 
years, with only the additional expense 
of the printing of fresh films especially 
prepared for this particular use. 

It was hoped that this effective fea- 
ture, which had developed into a dis- 
tinctive service to both religion and the 
community, might be continued in the 
new amusement hall of the Wesley Par- 
ish House and so an additional outreach 
be obtained into the city among the un- 
churched; but prejudice against the use 


. of Sunday pictures made this impossible 


for the present, tho it is to be hoped 
the time may come when this can be 
done, and with the approval of those 
who are now opposed. 
FaMILy NicHT SHOWINGS 

The motion-picture program in the 
new building began with a monthly 
Family Night Showing, catering to the 
whole family. The showings are on 
Saturday evening as the best time in the 
week, and are placed upon a pay basis 
instead of the offering. The reason for 
this is that people do not appreciate that 
for which they pay nothing; and fur- 
ther, the selfishness of human nature 
makes it impossible to count upon a fair 
response upon a collection basis, one 
sufficient to pay expenses. Prices have 
been set at the lowest possible figure 
to safeguard the expenses of operation, 
plus an adequate reserve against stormy 
nights and small attendance. Only one 
showing is offered in the evening, from 
7:30 to 9:30. Care is taken to make the 
program approximate to the commercial 
offerings. For the present, the pictures 
are played by a pianist who is a profes- 
sional musician with experience in mo- 
tion-picture work. The incidental music 
is furnished by a modern amplifying 
electrola, using selected orchestral rec- 
ords. This machine is played behind the 
curtains previous to the showing of the 
feature and between the feature and the 
comedy. It is little inferior to the now 
popular vitaphone music used for the 
same purpose in many a theater. The 
feature is carefully managed and staffed 
from interested young people of the 
church, who are glad to serve as ushers, 
door-keepers, stage-manager assistant, 
and ticket seller. A special program is 
issued, with synopsis of the feature, 
musical numbers, management. There 


are advertised on this program the Sun- 
day evening features in the church for 
the following month. 

The second unit of our Motion-Picture 
Program, the Children’s Hour, has just 
come to realization. For several years 
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No Organization to Maintain 
Just a Covenant Between You and Your God 


The League of Daily Devotion is composed of those men, women and 
children who sign a pledge that they will spend at least ten minutes each 
day in reading the scriptures, meditation and prayer. Early morning is the 
best time for most of us, but others will find the hour before retiring 


New Every Morning by Robert Freeman is the official devotional book 
of the league. It contains a scripture reference, a meditation and a prayer 
for every day in the year. It is not necessary to own the book to belong. 
But members may buy it at a special price of $1.00. The regular price to 
those who are not members is $1.50. 

Your signed card should be returned at the earliest possible date to 


(RETURN SLIP BELOW TO YOUR PASTOR) 
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MEMBERSHIP PLEDGE O 


Sincerely believing in the efficacy of prayer and 
the spiritual culture of daily devotion, I promise 
that I will set aside at least ten minutes of each 
day to be alone with my God. These minutes 
will be spent in seripture reading, prayer and K 
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No Public Meetings 


NEW EVERY 
MORNING 


BY ROBERT FREEMAN 


OAttached is $1. 
Please have one 
copy of the offi- 
cial book sent me 
at the _ special 
price to members. 











AGEMENT has sponsored during the 

Lenten season The League of Daily 

Devotion. It is purely an informal 
organization with no dues, no public 
meetings, no promotional purposes. 
Members of churches are asked to sign 
a pledge agreeing to set aside a few 
minutes of each day for prayer and 
meditation. The complete pledge card is 
reproduced herewith. 

We have selected as a suitable book 
for members of this quiet hour, New 
Every Morning by Robert Freeman. The 
regular price of this book is $1.50. 
Coupons from the members of the 
League of Daily Devotion will be ac- 


FF“ several years past CHURCH MAN- 


cepted for the special price of $1.00. 
But it is not necessary for members to 
buy this book if they prefer to use other 
manuals. 

To ministers who agree to distribute 
these pledges to their membership we 
will supply the forms without charge. 
Simply write to the Church World Press 
Inc., 626 Huron Road, Cleveland, Ohio. 
giving the number of pledge forms re- 
quired. Names are not to be returned to 
us but kept in confidence by the pastor. 
The Lenten season is the ideal time for 
pressing home the great truths of spirit- 
ual practices and we hope that hundreds 
of churches will take advantage of this 
offer. 





the Women’s Club of Worcester con- 
ducted such a motion-picture program 
for the children of the community, but 
after a while dropped it. This has now 
been undertaken by Wesley Church with 
distinct success and the hearty apprecia- 
tion of many parents. The showings 
are from 3 to 5 o’clock and are specially 
planned for younger children, utilizing 
the child’s eager interest in living things, 
the good humor of the animated car- 
toon—in which Felix is the favored 
leader—the fun ,of such comedies as 
those of “Our Gang,” and the child’s 
ever spontaneous response to such. pic- 
tures as “Peter Pan” and “The Thief 
of Bagdad.” To such showings the chil- 
dren come either alone or with their 


parents. The service thus rendered in 
this day of universal interest in the 
films, when it is almost impossible to re- 
fuse the child and yet when the sur- 
roundings and the showings of the com- 
mercial houses urge most strongly abso- 
lute prohibition of movies, is a marked 
contribution toward the solution of a 
large problem. The low price, 10 cents 
for children, makes this a service to 
many a poor family for whose children 
the commercial pictures are well-nigh 
impossible. 

The final unit of our program will be 
our Children’s Saturday Club, for the 
children of the streets, from our foreign 
homes, and the poorest of the poor. To 
make admission possible for all, the fee 
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will be whatever the child wishes to 
bring—a penny, a nickel, a dime. Each 
must pay something, for that will in- 
sure his respect; but no fixed charge is 
made. Provision will be made for voluntary 
leaders, and for the assignment of each 
child to one of the “clubs” conducted by 
these leaders. They will sit together, the 
leader helping in the discipline. The 
leader will be visitor as well as leader 
and make the contact with the home. 
Naturally, out of these contacts will grow 
the week-day clubs through which a 
more personal service may be rendered 
these children. The “club” will be con- 
ducted more like the Sunday Club serv- 
ices previously mentioned. There will 
be a brief devotional service, with songs 
on the screen; the brief talk based upon 
the picture, and then the picture itself. 
This feature will be inaugurated as soon 
as the other two items of the program 
are thoroughly established. The possi- 
bility of using the same films with no 
additional cost save for operator opens 
a wide field of usefulness in this way. 


There are other uses which are being 
developed for this splendid equipment. 
Even in these experimental days the 
Ladies’ Missionary Society has dis- 
covered that missions can be rendered 
twice as interesting, and made to reach 
many who would shun the ordinary 
meeting, by using the motion picture. To 
portray the problem of the mountain 
whites, about whom the ladies had been 
studying, a commercial feature-picture 
entitled “Stark Love” was cut and pre- 
sented in such a way that it gave a vivid 
view of the mountain life. “Ram Das,” 
the great Indian picture of the mass 
movement, and a charming one-reeler, 
“Little Miss Japan on Sunday,” made 
another remarkable evening, while a 
film dealing with Livingstone is a com- 
ing feature. The equipment is quite fre- 
quently used by the various church or- 
ganizations in their programs. 


With the close of the regular picture 
season a European Travel Tour by movie 
was advertised and carried through to 
the profit and enjoyment of many who 
will probably never enjoy a trip abroad. 
It was advertised as a GO-TO-EUROPE- 
AND-STAY-AT-HOME TOUR. Through 
the courtesy of the Cunard Steamship 
Company, supplemented by commercial 
travel reels, a tour of England, France, 
Switzerland, Italy, Holland and Belgium 
was given. The Swiss Government Rail- 
ways co-operated by the loan of four 
magnificent reels of Swiss scenics. 


It is hoped that in time a Travel Club 
may be formed for the benefit of those 
who have never enjoyed the privileges of 
travel abroad, and that each year a 
“tour” may be planned, with reading 
courses outlined and assignments to re- 
port, and with films as the means of 
seeing the interesting spots of the world. 
One hundred persons can easily cover a 
real summer’s European trip in four 
evenings at a cost of not more than 25 
cents an evening for each traveler. In 
this way it will be possible to travel 
where you will and yet remain com- 
fortably at home, seeing through this 
all-seeing eye of the camera the interest- 
ing spots around the earth. 


The Motion Picture Program is under 
the management of the Motion Picture 
Board, appointed yearly by the Official 
Board of the Church, and made up of a 
group of people vitally interested in this 
work. Three have been members of the 
local censorship board for years, two are 
members of the Woman’s Club and were 


“Stewardship Month” Increases 


Your Easter Offering 
By E. E. Prescott 


ASTER is the most joyous of the 

seasons of the church calendar. 

New members are being received 

into the fellowship of the church. 
Effective programs with the Easter touch 
upon them are being rendered. An at- 
mosphere of radiance and gladness is 
everywhere apparent. The Easter sea- 
son is a most favorable time for a mis- 
sionary appeal. Every minister should 
capitalize this splendid opportunity to 
increase his annual Thank Offering for 
missions. 

A very unique plan for increasing the 
missionary offering is the observance of 
“Stewardship Month” (the month that 
includes Easter Sunday). The pastor 
prepares a general Easter letter which is 
mailed to the entire membership and 
constituency of the church. He also in- 
cludes in this letter an appropriate 
Stewardship folder and a small decora- 
tive Easter envelope. Each person re- 
ceiving the letter is asked to “tithe” for 
the month and to make the “tithe” of- 
fering a special Easter gift for missions. 
Sometimes self-addressed envelopes are 
included in the letters of such persons, 
who may not be able to attend the Easter 
services. . 


Early in the month the pastor preaches 
a sermon on missions or Christian Stew- 
ardship, stressing the missionary appeal 
and calling the attention of the people 
to the specific needs of the church. He 
uses all available methods of publicity, 
such as his pulpit, the church paper, 
the local press, and his people, to help 
advertise and promote this feature pro- 
gram. 


It is needless to say that one should 
not expect a hundred per cent response 
from this appeal. However, the returns 
should be such as to merit all efforts put 
forth. If only a small per cent of your 
people will “tithe” for the month, then 
the efforts will be worth while. Many of 
the people will make Easter gifts which 
do not represent their “tithe.” The writer 
has found that his people will respond 
to this plan better the second year than 
the first and better the third year than 
the second. Thus in the course of a few 


years, a large proportion of your people 
will “tithe” for one month and some of 
them will eventually be led to practice 
Christian Stewardship for the entire 
year. 

Stewardship month in your church 
brings a twofold blessing—it teaches your 
people to “tithe” and at the same time it 
is a means for a greatly increased of- 
fering for missions. Church folks enjoy 
the annual Easter letter and the oppor- 
tunity to share in the missionary ap- 
peals. We have used “Stewardship 
Month” in our church for several years 
and with gratifying results. We com- 
mend the plan to all ministers and lay- 
men who are interested in increasing 
their Easter offering for missions. 


ake 
~ 





AN EASTER MESSAGE 
Dear Friends of the Church: 


Easter is the most glorious day of the 
Christian year. It is the commemora- 
tion of the greatest event in history, 
the Resurrection of Jesus Christ. “If 
Christ be not risen, then is your faith 
vain.”’ He is risen. 


We come to you at this time to ask 
you to share with us in making a ‘‘tithe’’ 
offering for our missionary and benevo- 
lent causes of the church. Easter is 
the time when we should thank God for 
all his blessings that have come to us 
during the year. 


This special ‘‘tithe’’ offering represents 
one-tenth of your entire income for the 
month of March. If we will all ‘‘tithe,’’ 
as we should, for this one month alone, 
we will be able to meet our entire mis- 
sionary and benevolent askings. (Mal. 
3:10-12.) 

Let us make a renewed consecration 
of our lives. Let us be loyal to our 
church. Let us make an honest effort 
to:give as God has prospered us. And 
may God help you and me to live for 
others. 

An envelope is enclosed for your Thank 
Offering. Bring it with you on Easter 
Sunday or hand it to the pastor. Every 
member and friend of the church should 
be present for the Easter service. We 
Shall look for you. 


Wishing you a Happy Easter, 


Your pastor, 
Pirst Methodist Church, 


Reinbeck, Iowa, Mar. 1, 1929. 














familiar with their Children’s Program. 
The chairman is an eminent psychologist 
and teacher. The operator, a properly 
licensed man, is included in this board, 
as are the ministers of the church and 
the director of young people’s work. To 
the latter is entrusted the management 
of the showings; he is responsible for 
ushers, stage management, music, door 
and ticket window. The church treasurer 
maintains a motion-picture account, re- 
ceives all moneys, pays all bills. 


In this department, as in that of the 
press, the opportunity for service in the 
way of training helpers is being splen- 
didly used. A high school boy is now 
licensed as an assistant and is training 


for license as an operator. A young mar- 
ried man who is interested in pictures and 
who has had some electrical training is 
also qualifying for a licensed operator. 
This provides an assistant at both show- 
ings and will eventually give us several 
operators at our call. The pictures are 
primarily advertised through The Wesley 
Herald, the weekly paper. published by 
the church, a display ad being run for 
two weeks before each attraction. In 
addition, advertising cards are distrib- 
uted through carefully chosen territory 
a day or so in advance of a showing, so 
reaching a new clientéle each week with 
a different distribution. 
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Dr. Kernahan’s Instruction 
for Workers 


1. Team work—call two by two. The 
second personality adds strength, makes 
it easier to carry on the conversation 
and secure the decision. 

2. Visit. This is a visitation cam- 
paign. Visit until you create a friendly 
atmosphere. If a friendly atmosphere 
can not be created then do not try to 
win the prospects, invite them to church 
services and make your next call. 

3. Within three minutes you should 
usually state the purpose of your call 
so that the subject of conversation will 
be about Jesus Christ and the church. 


4. Be natural. Visit just as naturally 


as you would visit about your neighbors, 
politics or a football game even though 
you go in the spirit of the Master to visit 
in the interest of Christ and the church. 


5. Ask questions. Make your prospect 
do some talking. Get his viewpoint, past 
experiences and training. Have him tell 
you about his attitude toward Christ and 
the church, his boyhood Sunday School 
days, his Christian parents or his early 
home church. As he talks about these 
things, he warms himself to the purpose 
of your visit. 


6. Direct the conversation. As soon 
as you have sized up your prospect and 








..Member of Sunday School 
..Child in Sunday School 

. .Contributor 

..Baby on Cradle Roll 

.. Attends Young People’s Meetings 


Other Reasons or Information 


Called on by 


Prospect Card 


REASONS FOR BEING ON OUR RESPONSIBILITY LIST 


Report and Follow-up Recommendations 


ee 


... Attends Church Service 
.. Wife or Children Members 
..- Husband is a Member 
.. Attends Some Women’s Meetings 


. .Survey—Preference 





Card used by Dr. A. Earl Kernahan, 69 College Ave., West Somerville, Mass. 
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VISITATION AGREEMENT 


As a Christian, desiring to do my part and actively participate in the 
Visitation Evangelistic Campaign, I covenant to do the following:— 


1. I will endeavor to attend the Workers’ Meetings on the following 


2. I am willing, after receiving instructions, to take a reasonable 
number of prospect names at each meeting and have a friendly con- 
versation with these people about the Christian life or transferring their 
church letters, if they are members elsewhere. 


(The workers will always do team work—Call two by two— 
If you prefer choose your own team mate.) 


+ 
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get your point of contact—then start 
directing the conversation toward the 
need and importance of your prospect 
becoming a Christian. 

7. The worker’s personality and ex- 
perience. Your love for Christ and the 
church, the value of the religious life 
and church fellowship to yourself and 
family—these experiences should enter 
into the conversation. 


8. Appeals that win. The appeal of 
conscience is your best general appeal. 
If there are children in the home, make 
the appeal for a Christian home, “For 
the sake of the children.” If you are 
dealing with youth, the appeal for Chris- 
tian manhood and a life of Christian 
service for Christ and society. 


9. Avoid a possible “No,” or “Not 
now.” Do not ask a question that can 
be answered in this way. Visit until 
your prospect is ready to make the deci- 
sion you want. 


10. Never argue or offend. If your 
prospect has any difficulties or opposi- 
tion, have him state them. After people 
talk about their difficulties or opposi- 
tions, they are in a better mood for con- 
sidering your proposition. If you dis- 
agree with what they have said state 
your opinion and quickly leave the sub- 
ject. Always leave a friendly attitude; 
so that follow-up workers may build on 
the interest you have created. 


11. Talk to men or families alone. If 
company is present—make a second call. 

12. You are not after church members. 
This is not your task. Avoid ever giving 
anyone this impression. Your task is to 
encourage and help people to become 
Christians and encourage Christians to 
get into some church for Christian 
service. 


13. Make a progressive appeal—“Of 
course you propose to live a Christian 
life,” “you desire to become a Christian” 
or “you certainly want to raise these 
children in a Christian home.” If you 
ever receive a “no” or “not now” it is 
necessary to take time to visit around 
and past the refusal so you can make a 
progressive appeal from a different view- 
point. 

14. Persistence. The first call is the 
best time to win the average prospect. 
Gently urge for the right decision. 
Prospects are often near the Kingdom 
and need a little persistent encourage- 
ment in order that they may take the 
step that their conscience indicates. 


15. Secure your decision. “Him that 
cometh to me I will in no wise cast out.” 
John 6:37. Trust the Holy Spirit to care 
for the religious experience of the person 
who decides for Christ. The pastoral 
follow-up work, personal devotions, 
church worship and Christian service 
will minister to the spiritual life of the 
convert. 


16. Record of Decision Cards. This 
card should be filled out and signed by 
the convert. His signature to his deci- 
sion often strengthens his will power. 
These cards are turned in to the church 
office so that follow-up work can be 
done. 

17. Never be discouraged. (Christ did 
not win every person that he interviewed 
—remember the rich young man.) Be 
optimistic, be cheerful, do your best and 
leave the results with God. 


Run, if you like, but try to keep your 
breath; 


Work like a man, but don’t be worked to 
—Holmes. 


death. 
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The Winning Way 


cannot 
W deny that 
our church- 
es face growing 
competition — com- 
petition from busi- 
ness, automobiles, 
movies, golf, radio, 
bridge. By early 
training, tradition 
and the whole cur- 
rent of their lives, 
most people have a deep sympathy 
with the maintenance of Christian prin- 
ciples. But, in our swift, kaleidoscopic 
twentieth century work and play many 
have lost contact with the church. 


The church must meet this competi- 
tion of modern social and industrial 
activities in an active, fearless, dynamic 
fashion. It must speak to people in 
language they can comprehend and of 
things close to their hearts. It must 
challenge them to a new concept of 
Christianity, to a new understanding of 
the teachings of Jesus. It must find a 
new way to accomplish this purpose. 
Visitation Evangelism represents a mod- 
ern way, a winning way, of bringing 
souls to Christ. It is not a new way. 
It is, in fact, the oldest known form of 
evangelism. It was Jesus’ way. Jesus 
sent His Disciples, two by two, out into 
the highways and hedges. 





The technique of visitation evangelism 
—called “visitation’—to emphasize the 
necessity of sending many out to present 
Christ in an intimate and unprejudiced 
manner, is simple. There are no public 
meetings. A business-like plan of pro- 
cedure is followed throughout. First, a 
practical and scientific survey of the 
religious life of the community in which 
the campaign is to be launched, is made 
under the direction of trained workers. 
A complete and accurate list of indi- 
viduals of the community, and informa- 
tion concerning their church member- 
ship or church preference are obtained. 
The laymen of the various co-operating 
churches are called together, organized 
in groups and carefully instructed how 
to “visit” on behalf of Christ with 
friends, neighbors and strangers as as- 
signed by their pastors. 


Consecrated to their task, then, they 
go out two by two. To many it is a new 
experience, but to all a glorious task. 
They see the indifferent become inter- 
ested. They witness the miracle of the 


By A. Earl Kernahan 


new birth as Christ is upheld. In loving 
service to God and man they come to 
know each other better, which is to love 
each other more. They talk in simple 
fashion, honestly and directly, with those 
upon whom they call, about God and His 
Church. 

They carry with them “prospect” 
cards, to be filled out and turned in to 
the directors at the evening supper 
meetings, and “record of decision” cards, 
upon which it is stated: “I accept Jesus 
Christ as my personal Saviour, and pur- 
pose with His help to live a Christian 
life and do all I can to help carry out 
His entire program.” 

Visitation Evangelism has one objec- 
tive—the making of Christians. What- 
ever church, therefore, the man or 
woman expresses preference for, to the 
pastor of that church the decision card 
is turned over. This decision to follow 
Christ is a serious one. It has been my 
experience that when made in the fire 
of emotional excitation, it is less likely 
to be permanent than when it is made 
in the cold light of reason and quiet 
deliberation. Our workers are urged 
never to argue, but to state their case, 
and then let the individual decide for 
himself whether or not he agrees. If he 
does, well and good. If he does not, 
argument will not convince him. 


We have found, wherever we have 
gone, whether in the stillness of rural 
communities or in the turmoil of our 
cities, men seeking God. An outstanding 
leader of one of our greatest commercial 
enterprises puts it thus: “There is just 
one essential industry—religion.” They 
are not always aware what they seek, 
but they are hungry, heart and soul, for 
that peace, that comfort, that refuge 
which the world cannot give. They 
seek it, and find it alone, in a Supreme 
Power. 


It is a tremendous challenge—the 
challenge of the unchurched, and very 
little changed from the days when Jesus 
walked among men. But there is a 
power in men who have found Christ, 
to stir other men which can meet this 
challenge. And one of the most remark- 
able results of visitation evangelism has 
been the discovery of this power in the 
layman to win other laymen. 


No matter how successful the minister, 
he can use to advantage an army of 
soldiers in Christ’s Name. And, again, 
skillful general though he may be, the 
minister sometimes speaks a language 


not readily understood by the man on 
the street, and where he fails, often- 
times, one of his laymen can tell the 
story and make it plain. 

Intensive campaign work in cities 
scattered from coast to coast, and from 
Gulf Stream to far beyond the Canadian 
line, has proven that Jesus’ way is as 
practicable today as two thousand years 
ago. We have brought into active 
church membership during the past five 
years more than 200,000 persons. Nor 
is the economy of the visitation evangel- 
ism to be overlooked as compared to the 
expense of mass evangelism campaigns. 
The cost of thus reaching the un- 
churched is infinitely less. 


To those who have had a share in the 
work, the experience is a real awakening. 
They have known the joy of Service—for 
the sake of serving. They have reaped 
the richness of the reward of this service 
in their own lives, while their converts, 
carefully prepared before entering the 
fold and tenderly shepherded after they 
have been taken in, have proved sure 
in their faithfulness. The proportion of 
prospects that will be won in a given 
community can be almost mathemati- 
cally predicted, if the church thoroughly 
prepares its lists, patiently secures by 
personal solicitation the corps of visitors, 
wisely assigns the prospects to those 
visitors best suited to call upon them, 
and then sends its workers out in a 
spirit of devotion and prayer. 


What is it then to be a Christian—if 
not this—to follow Christ? And this, 
in simple phrase, is the plan and the 
purpose of visitation evangelism, to ask 
each man and woman to begin to follow 
Christ. Nor is it more, or yet less, 
difficult to follow Him today than yes- 
terday. We cannot deny that our 
churches face growing competition. But 
where there is a will, to meet this com- 
petition, the way will be found. One 
way, and a winning way, is visitation 
evangelism. 





Madness and anger differ but in this; 
This a short madness, that long anger is. 
Chas. Aleyn. 
ae a ca 
The sun should not set upon our anger, 
neither should he rise upon our confi- 
dence. We should forgive freely, but 
forget rarely. I will not be revenged, 
and this I owe to my enemy; but I will 
remember, and this I owe to myself. 
Colton. 
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Do You Have A Church Library? 


ious to know. A generation ago 

there was the Sunday school 

library in the average church 
which supplied selected juveniles to the 
children of the school and books of a 
general character to adults. It was the 
forerunner of the community library 
and in these latter days has fallen into 
disuse. Is there a new library to take 
its place? 

But there is need for a new type of 
church library and it is already making 
its place in various churches. With the 
exception of the larger cities the public 
libraries are not making available the 
latest and best material on religious ed- 


3 HURCH MANAGEMENT is anx- 


ucation, nor the good religious books 
coming from the publishers. If these 
books are to reach laymen and women, 
it must be through some medium in the 
church. 

We know that some churches are 
meeting this situation. We do not know 
how far the practice has really reached 
the mass of churches. So we are ap- 
pealing to our readers. Do you have a 
church library? To each person send- 
ing in the questionnaire with the infor- 
mation asked, we shall be glad to send 
one copy of our paper-bound edition of 
WHAT TO PREACH by Henry Sloane 
Coffin. 








YOUR CHURCH LIBRARY 
1. When was it established? ......... i ec ek ee Oe as gree teenies Sadi 
2. Under which department of church activity is the responsibility for 
it? (Pastor, Sunday school, Men’s Class, Women’s Society, etc.) 
3. Under which of these heads would you classify your library 
1. Religious Education ........ 
2. Church Workers._.......... 
Le | etme awe 
ieee er kha. oe ‘ 
4. What funds are provided for book purchases? 
5. What hours are books available for borrowers? 
6. Who has charge of these hours? 
7. Would you be interested in receiving latest book announcements 
from the religious book publishers? 
8. Are books purchased (a) Locally ........ (b) From denominational 
Book Stores ........ or (c) direct from publishers? ........ 
eleoasiecit papas ee ahsintg baie P ceeaankatep eee awe 
eas ae 8 Fide bo cbb Cs oben ode ees Uren ies whet ite ; Mee ew. 
+ he 











Installation of Officers and Teachers 
of the Sunday School 


This order was arranged by Edward 
Allen Morris of Orthodox Congregational 
Church, Arlington, Massachusetts, and 
has been used for a number of years in 
that church. 


Dearly Beloved: The various activities of the 
Church of Christ call for a variety of gifts 
among its members, but all to the common end 
for which the Church was established; even as 


the Apostle Paul has written, that there are 
diversities of gifts but one Spirit, and the dif- 
ferences of administration but one Lord, and 
diversities of operation, but one and the same 
God that worketh all in all. You have been 
called into the teaching ministry of this Church. 
“Ye are my witnesses,’’ saith the Lord, ‘and 
my servants whom I have chosen, that ye may 
know and believe me.” ‘And these words 
which I command thee this day shall be upon 
thy heart.”’ 


WORKERS’ RESPONSE 
“Thy commandments we will write upon the 
tables of our hearts, O Lord.” 


THE CHARGE TO THE PARENTS (Parents 

Standing) 

You have heard how these, the workers in 
our Sunday School, pledge themselves to be 
witnesses for God, and to keep His command- 
ments. Thus saith the Lord to thee as par- 
ents, ‘“‘thou shalt teach them diligently unto 
the children, and shalt talk of them when 
thou sittest in thy house, and when thou 
walkest by the way, and when thou liest 
down, and when thou risest up.’”’ 


PARENTS’ RESPONSE 

We will teach them diligently to our chil- 
dren. We will talk of them in our home, and 
before our children. 


THE COVENANT OF WORKERS’ (Repeated 
in unison by officers and teachers) 
Trusting in the Lord Jesus Christ for 
strength, we humbly promise Him, and this 
Church, that we will be faithful to the extent 
of our abilities, to all known duties and re- 
sponsibilities devolving upon us as workers in 
this Church School. We will strive most 
earnestly to be regular in attendance, dili- 
gent in our lesson study, loyal to the es- 
tablished rules of the School, consistent in our 
example, faithful to our Church; and we will 
seek earnestly the development of Christian 
character in those among whom we serve. 


THE BLESSING OF THE CONGREGATION 
(Repeated in unison by the people) 


The Lord bless thee and keep thee; the 
Lord makes his face to shine upon thee, and 
be gracious unto thee; the Lord lift up his 
countenance upon thee, and give thee peace. 


PRAYER IN UNISON (Repeated by workers 
and congregation) 


Almighty God, we thy unworthy servants, 
beseech thee by thy mercies that our hearts 
may show forth gratitude—that our lives may 
praise thee, not only with our lips, but by 
giving ourselves to thy service, and by walk- 
ing before thee in holiness and in right- 
eousness all our days. Grant that we may be 
workmen that need not to be ashamed, rightly 
dividing the word of truth. 


BENEDICTION (By the Pastor)—May God 
bless you in these responsibilities, and make 
you faithful to all the duties of your respective 
callings; and may the Church be prospered and 
God be honored in your fidelity. And now the 
peace of God, which passeth all understanding, 
keep your hearts and minds in the knowledge 
and love of God, and of his Son, Jesus Christ, 
our Lord; and the blessing of God Almighty, 
the Father, the Son, and the Holy Spirit, be 
amongst you and remain with you always. 
Amen. 


How to Grow 
Pray without ceasing. I Thes. 5: 17. 


Rejoice in the Lord always: and again 
I say, rejoice. Phil. 4: 4. 


Add to your faith, virtue; to virtue, 
knowledge; to, etc. II Pet. 1: 5-8. 


Ye have not because ye ask not. James 
4: 2. 


Whatever he saith unto you, do it. John 
2: 5. 


Only fear the Lord and serve Him in 
truth with all your heart. I Sam. 
12: 24. 


Remember the words of the Lord Jesus, 
how He said, it is, etc. Acts 20: 35. 


Keep thyself pure. I Tim. 5: 22. 


Go ye into all the world and preach the 
gospel to every, etc. Mark 16: 15. 


In all thy ways acknowledge Him and 
He shall direct thy paths. Prov. 
3: 6. 


Verily, verily, I say unto you, he that 
believeth in me, work, etc. John 
14: 12. 


Endure hardness, as a good soldier of 
Jesus Christ. II Tim. 2: 1-7. 


—From Membership Certificate, 
Clinton Avenue Baptist Church, 
Newark, New Jersey. 
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The Man Everybody Should Know 


A Sermon 


By Rev. Caradoc J. Morgan, Chicago 


Thou art the Christ—Matthew 16:16. 


NE of the great tasks devolving 
O upon the Christian Church is to 

establish a relation between Jesus 
and the modern man in such a way as 
to bring him to realize the need of the 
principles involved in the teachings of 
Jesus, and accept him as the master of 
his life. Humanity is struggling to 
higher standards of life, and Jesus must 
either be the leader in such a struggle, 
or an unrecognized follower. There can 
be no middle ground for such a historical 
person. That he is already being given 
the place of world-leadership in the on- 
ward and upward march of humanity is 
evident in the growing reverence for his 
teachings, and the efforts made to apply 
such teachings to the world’s tragic needs. 
Men, in increasing numbers, are publicly 
acknowledging the leadership of Jesus in 
human affairs. There is a growing de- 
sire to accept his teachings as the solvent 
of the ills and wrongs of society, and 
the solution for present perplexing prob- 
lems. The Jesus of Nazareth is being re- 
discovered. That is, the Jesus who went 
about doing good, who moved among 
his people, and lived the life of the 
people, is being rediscovered after be- 
ing lost in the maze of the creeds and 
doctrines of the ages, and is being placed 
upon the world’s throne as the master 
of man, and the ideal of his life. 


The Universality of Jesus Christ 


People believe more in Jesus today than 
at any other time in the history of his 
life, because he, more than any other 
individual, satisfies the cravings of the 
human soul. “Man is a religious animal,” 
says Edmund Burke. Sabatier says, 
“Man is incurably religious.” The testi- 
mony of human experience bears witness 
to this fact. But apart from the de- 
sire to satisfy his religious needs, every 
individual is in need of some kind of an 
ideal, something toward which he can 
aspire, aim at, something or somebody 
who will beckon him upward and onward 
to the high places of Christian thinking 
and living. Jesus, more than any other 
individual, is capable of doing this. 


There have been other great men be- 
sides Jesus who have left the stamp of 
their individuality upon the _ world’s 
thoughts and deeds. Gautama’s eight 
rules as embodied in Buddhism, namely, 
nght belief, right resolve, right word, 


right act, right living, right effort, right 
thought, right meditation, can well be 
recognized as having made a definite 
contribution to the morals of society. 
Zoroaster’s ten years in the loneliness of 
the desert, meditating upon what he con- 
sidered to be eternal truths, cannot be 
spurned as an inconsequential event. 
Confucius’ system of ethics has done 
more to maintain proper relations in the 
home than perhaps any other religion in 
the world. Mohammed, as an individual, 
should not be judged in the light of the 
present morality of the religion associ- 
ated with his name. His intentions were 
pure, and his ideals lofty. Gautama, 
Zoroaster, Confucius and Mohammed 
were great men in their own day and 
age, but much of their immortality is 
of an imaginary nature. Their future is 
a matter of speculation. They belong to 
a civilization, which in the march of the 
ages, will pass into the realm of unre- 
membered things. They lack the life 
principle which Jesus personified, and 
what makes Christianity essentially dif- 
ferent from any other religion is that 
it is the product of the very life Jesus 
lived, and not the creeds and doctrines 
associated with that life. When Chris- 
tianity is continued to be expressed in 
terms of life, especially as Jesus lived 
it, it, by its very nature, is destined to 
pre-eminence over all other religions, 
and will continue to idealize its founder. 


Whatever claims may be made for the 
universality of Jesus Christ, all can be 
justified by the life he lived, and the re- 
ligion he professed and practised. How- 
ever high a man may aim in this life, 
however much he may achieve, however 
good he may become, he cannot be bet- 
ter, he cannot achieve more, he cannot 
aim higher to human perfection than 
did Jesus. And the man who wants an 
ideal for a character that’s worth ap- 
proaching, an ideal for a life that’s 
worth emulating, can find it in the 
character and life of Jesus, and cannot 
go beyond that character and life. If 
a man wants to know what heroism is, 
what love is, what sacrifice is, what pur- 
ity is, what friendship is, he finds it in 
Jesus more than in any other person. 
His perfect morality makes him ideal. 
His teachings are so aglow with life, so 
related to life, that no human life is 
complete unless the principles involved 


in the teachings of Jesus govern and 
control that life. 


Jesus as Revealer of God 


The place which Jesus holds in human 
history represents the most significant 
fact connected with the life and move- 
ments of the world. Perhaps, the great- 
est thing which can be said about Jesus 
is that he stands in human history as 
the revealer of God in man. “The word 
became flesh and dwelt among us.” That 
is, Jesus, the Son of Man, had all the 
physical attributes of man, ranging from 
his birth to his death. There should 
be no mistake about the humanity of 
Jesus in this respect. “The word be- 
came flesh.” The way he “dwelt among 
us” embodies the world’s greatest story 
of God’s love for man, and man’s need 
of God. This story needed more than 
the mere telling of it, it was a story 
which had to be demonstrated by living 
it. And Jesus through the life he lived. 
and the influence of that life upon 
others, is translating and transforming 
the life of humanity into the life of God. 
This fact is of great importance. It is 
one of the great fundamentals of life. 
It is a question of life. It means that 
as humanity endeavors to live as Jesus 
lived, its life is being changed into the 
God-life, because Jesus, who became 
man, is the highest and most perfect 
revelation of the God-life made known to 
man. 


This unique position which Jesus holds 
as the revealer of God to man has more 
than human significance. As Jesus grew 
to manhood he had an increasing con- 
sciousness that he had a great and 
peculiar mission to fulfill. This mis- 
sion was to establish a religion which 
would become world-wide in its extent, 
and through which all people, irrespec- 
tive of birth or blood, could acknowledge 
God as their Father. The way Jesus re- 
sponded to the supreme call of his life, 
and the manner in which he started out 
on his public ministry lead one to see 
that there was nothing prophetic in the 
origin of the Christian religion. It was 
the inevitable result of a natural cause. 
Recall to mind the setting of the scene. 
The carpenter of Nazareth called fisher- 
men and other workers from the com- 
mon-place positions of life to work with 
him in the establishment and extension 
of his religion. Such a religion attracted 
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the attention of the people from the very 
outset. As its founder, they recognized 
the genuineness of his call, the warmth 
of his welcome, his interest in their 
needs, his compassion for their souls, 
his love for their children, his yearning 
to lead them to the more abundant life. 
The occasion did not call for any pro- 
phetic display of power. It needed no such 
introduction nor defense. It was lowly 
in its origin, human in its beginning, 
divine in its nature, glorious in its com- 
pletion, and heavenly in its goal. It 
was to be a religion of the people, for 
the people, and by the people. 

Such a religion could not by its very 
nature be kept within the narrow con- 
fines of the nation in which it had its 
birth. It soon began to increase in 
strength and numbers. The leaven was 
at work. Its growth was evident and 
visible. Among the first to recognize the 
new and increasing power was Rome, 
and out of a sense of fear that this new 
movement might interfere with its pres- 
ent world supremacy, the physical forces 
of the Roman empire were employed to 
prevent the spread of the spiritual king- 
dom of God, but like every similar at- 
tempt recorded in history, failed. Faith 
in such a religion defied opposition. The 
physical can never conquer the spiritual. 
The arena, the block, the stocks, the 
stake, the prison, did more to strengthen 
the faith of the Christians, and spread 
their religion, than they did to destroy 
such faith, and retard such a religion. 
Persecution increased their power. Mur- 
der multiplied their numbers. Death im- 
mortalizes, and as such, we see that the 
Roman empire was, the Kingdom of 
God is. The Caesars were, Christians 
are. Nero was, Jesus is, and will be an 
actual reality as long as time lasts. 

Similarly, the scholastics of the middle 
ages, by reducing Christianity to a 
science, and interpreting it in terms of 
facts rather than feelings, thought they 
were doing God a service. But their 
metaphysical treatment of the Chris- 
tian religion laid the foundation for a 
period of indifference and doubt un- 
excelled in the history of our religion. 
This indifference and doubt character- 
ized each succeeding generation, until 
it found its culmination in the skepti- 
cism of the eighteenth century when 
many of the literary and philosophical 
writers of Europe predicted that the 
Christian religion would soon be counted 
among the dead religions of the world, 
and that the empty churches would be 
used for civic and scientific purposes. 
But such predictions proved to be un- 
fulfilled prophecies. When faith was at 
low ebb, and the general religious life 
of the people dormant, if not dead, God 
was still in his heaven, and his world 
was not without a witness. It was at 
such a time as this, and under such 
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1929 BOOK OF THE COVENANT 
THE EUCLID AVENUE BAPTIST CHURCH 


My Covenant with Our Church 


ZAVING been led, as we believe, by the Spirit of God, 
to receive the Lord Jesus Christ as our Saviour and, 
on the profession of our faith, having been baptized 

2253 in the name of the Father, and of the Son, and of the 
Holy Spirit, we do now solemnly enter into this COVENANT 
with one another, as one body in Christ. 3A We engage, by the 
aid of the Holy Spirit, to walk together in Christian love; tostrive 
for the advancement of the Church in knowledge and holiness; 
t@ promote its prosperity and spirituality; to sustain its worship, 
ordinances, discipline and doctrines; to contribute, willingly and 
regularly, to the support of the ministry, the expenses of the 
Chutch, the relief of the poor, and the spread of the Gospel 
throughout the world. KA We also engage to maintain family 
and secret devotions; to religiously educate our children; to seek 
the salvation of our et and, by example and effort, to win 
souls to Christ. We will endeavor to walk circumspectly in 
the world; to be just in our dealings and exemplary in our 
deportment; to avoid all backbiting and evil speaking; to abstain 
from the sale and use of intoxicating drinks as a beverage, and 
to be zealous in our efforts to advance the Kingdom of our 
Saviour, Jesus Christ. 4 We further engage to watch over one 
another in brotherly love; to remember each other, and especially 
the Pastor, in prayer; to aid each other in sickness and distress; 
to cultivate Christian sympathy in feeling, and courtesy in 
speech; to be slow to take offense, but always ready for 
reconciliation, and mindful of the rules of our Saviour to seek 
it without delay. 4A We, moreover, engage that, when we 
remove from this place, we will, as soon as possible, unite 
with some other Church, where we can carry out the spirit 
of this Covenant and the principles of God’s Word. 

















Name 








OCTOBER, NINETEEN HUNDRED TWENTY-NINE 





Church Members Renew 
Covenant 


How long does the average church member carry in his heart 
the covenant of membership? Ralph Walker of the Euclid Avenue 
Baptist Church, Cleveland, decided that it would be a good plan to 
have an annual covenant. So he prepared a loose leaf record for 
Rally Sunday. Each person present was given the opportunity to 
renew his covenant. The card itself was an attractively printed de- 
sign on parchment paper. After the signatures had been obtained 
they were bound in a book. This book is the 1929 volume of the 
church covenant. It is expected that an additional volume will be 


compiled each year. 
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The Man Everybody Should Know 
(Continued from page 374) 


circumstances, that Wesley and White- 
field appeared upon the scene, and with 
their fiery and fervent preaching, 
brought light and life to a misdirected 
and darkened world. This great light, 
which brings new life to people in every 
age, has its origin in, and radiates from, 
the person of Jesus, a fact which is more 
than human or commonplace. Nothing 
less than the high eternal purpose of 
God in human life can explain this great 
reality. God wanted to reveal himself 
in human form; Jesus was the chosen 
one, and in and through such a choice, 
Jesus is recognized as the highest, most 
complete, most satisfying expression of 
God. As such, the life of Jesus is the 
most tremendous fact in the world’s his- 
tory. 
Jesus as the Worid’s Savior 

Whatever our knowledge and experi- 
ence may be of the nature and person 
of Jesus, such knowledge and experience 
is incomplete until we recognize and ac- 
cept him as our personal Savior. Not 
all people think of Jesus in terms of a 
personal Savior because of certain pre- 
scribed and false notions associated with 
his Saviorhood. But when we consider 
the natural and personal claims the life 
of Jesus has upon mankind we are led 
to see that the salvation of mankind de- 
pends upon the way it takes him in 
earnest. This is true because mankind 
is saved by living to the best of its 
ability the God-life. And since Jesus 
is the highest expression of God in 
human form, there should be a readiness 
and willingness to accept him as a 
personal Savior. 

The testimony of the ages bears wit- 
ness to the claims and qualifications of 
Jesus’ Saviorhood. As the world’s Savior 
he is more than teacher or prophet. The 
world has had great teachers and proph- 
ets whose wisdom and judgment and 
guidance have made the world better, 
but no other person ever made the claims 
Jesus did, and at the same time sub- 
stantiated them by the life he lived. The 
secret of the influence of the teachings 
of Jesus upon the world is found not 
so much in what he said, but the way in 
which he made his teachings practical 
and livable. There are few things so 
dangerous and damaging as claims un- 
fulfilled and unsubstantiated. The claims 
he made regarding himself establish the 
medium through which we see the dif- 
ference between him and other great 
personalities. He not only made state- 
ments; what he said became a vital 
reality in human experience. He not 
only gave advice; he made his advice 
practical. He not only suggested; he 
gave power to become. He not only said 
“Take up thy bed and walk;” he went 


(Continued on page 376) 


Lopsided 
By Frederick A. Agar 


This is the first of a number of contributions by Dr. Agar, 
famed specialist on local church problems. 


church must have a properly bal- 

anced program. To become lop- 

sided is to endanger the cause of 
Christianity and the welfare of the 
church members. Let me cite a few cases 
of lopsided local churches. Here is a 
church that has majored upon its or- 
ganization until it has become an al- 
most perfect piece of machinery. In the 
meantime, its ministries have sharply 
fallen off, so that people inside and out 
of the membership are sadly neglected 
and are left without the loving personal 
big-brother, big-sister fellowship touches. 
In consequence, the perfect machinery 
has a diminishing group to handle and 
the mechanical contrivances will soon 
die of dry-rust for lack of people to 
operate them. A good organization must 
always be accompanied by a well-bal- 
anced missionary and ministry outreach. 
In a church people must always be con- 
sidered before machinery. 


Another church of my acquaintance 
is intensely interested in what it calls 
evangelism, but which in this case is 
really misnamed. It is constantly adding 
numbers to its church roll and consist- 
ently boasts of these additions by pro- 
fession of faith. But sad to relate, this 
church is lopsided, for the intense “evan- 
gelism” is not followed by any corre- 
spondingly effective enlistment processes 
that would educate the newcomers in 
the art of living for Christ day by day. 
Quite often this church has a sparsely 
attended business meeting and an officer 
arises to read a list of names and then 
recommends “that the persons whose 
names have been read shall be removed 
from the membership roll for lack of 
participation in the fellowship of the 
church.” Almost glibly the motion is 
made, pathetically the assent is obtained 
and a great tragedy in soul waste has 
been consummated. In the course of 
years hundreds are dropped this way. 


The tragedy could have been largely 
avoided if the local church had bal- 
anced its evangelistic program with as 
intense a program of caring, through 
spiritual nurture and culture, for the 
people who were led to make a profes- 
sion of faith in Jesus Christ. As well 
might a home have born into it a little 
babe, but when the accouchement was 
an accomplished fact, the doctor, nurse, 
and parents, would leave the new-born 
child to its own infant devices. A 
criminal charge of manslaughter at 
least would be the end of such a story 
concerning a physical babe. What about 
a new-born soul? Every church should 
plan carefully not only its program of 
evangelism but also its parallel program 
of spiritual feeding and education. Edu- 
cation can never take the place of evan- 
gelism but wherever there is evangelism 
there should be a plan for the nurture 
and culture of every newcomer. 


i achieve the best results a local 


A third church known to me has what 
it calls a very successful program of fi- 
nance. Money in this case comes in 
plentiful supply and the church is all the 
time proudly drawing attention to the 
fact that it is out of debt and all bills 
are paid. But a comprehensive study 
of the real situation discloses it to be 
a case of lopsidedness. About 16% of the 
members furnish 90% of the total in- 
come. Less than 25% of the whole 
membership are recorded as contribu- 
tors; so practically 75% of the church 
are without the spiritual function of 
Christian stewardship or giving. Money 
production and financial programs must 
always be balanced by spiritual growth 
and worship programs. It is a well- 
known fact that the people who give 
regularly are those who generally attend 
upon the worship services of the church. 
The reverse of this is equally true. No 
church is out of debt to God’s Kingdom 
until every steward owning the Lordship 
of Christ Jesus has regularly paid as 
God hath prospered them. Nor are all 
the bills of the church met until every 
member of the church has been lovingly 
taught that it is due them to learn that 
a presentation of self to Christ is not 
at all effective unless accompanied by 
the substance that inheres in or accrues 
to the life. The meeting of this financial 
phase of Christianity is too often faced 
by local churches with cowardice and 
lack of loving spiritual guidance. Any 
financial production or outpouring on 
the part of any Christian must be fol- 
lowed by spiritual compensations that 
lift the good steward nearer to the ideals 
and ideas of his Father-Owner. 


Every church needs to balance its 
money production with prayer and spirit- 
ual ministries of other sorts so that the 
individual comes to realize the glorious 
truth that God loveth a cheerful giver. 
Giving is a matter primarily of grace and 
not of law, and increased giving is al- 
together a matter of increasing love and 
knowledge. A balanced program in this 


‘respect attests thé truth of “where your 


treasure is there will your heart be also.” 


A goitre or tumor upon the physical 
body is a sign of an unbalanced condi- 
tion. The resulting lopsidedness is at 
least uncomfortable and quite often it 
is dangerous to life. Some churches have 
fine preaching and no work program, 
and they are in the position of an in- 
dividual who has fine food and no exer- 
cise, so becomes sick or lazy. There are 
churches that have an intense spiritual 
pressure but no social relaxation in their 
program and such a church reminds me 
of the old adage, “All work and no play 
makes Jack a dull boy.” It is a fine 
thing to bring people onto a high spirit- 
ual plane but to avoid fanaticism or 
some other unbalanced condition a pro- 
gram of happy social life and fellow- 
ship needs to be put in so that “the 
whole man may be perfect.” 
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Florida’s Little Church Around 


The Corner 























Hollywood, now has a “Little 

Church Around the Corner.” It is 

located at Delray Beach between 
Palm Beach and Miami. The origin of 
its name is not the same as that of the 
other “Little Churches” since it is not 
an actor’s church, nor has it any of the 
reputation for marrying famous people. 
It is rather a church for the ordinary 
American who comes to Florida to spend 
a quiet winter away from the throngs of 
pleasure seekers who frequent’ the 
beaches. The use of this popular name is 
a result of a contest which revealed the 
wishes of a number of winter residents 


F tte like New York, Paris, and 


and tourists, most of whom desired to 
give the church a suitable name for such 
a picturesque location. 

This beautiful Florentine design of 
which there is only one other in America, 
is located just around the corner from 
the main highway that leads to the 
beach. It is also within the view of the 
ocean and as the worshipper sits in the 
pews, it is possible to hear the splash of 
the rhythmic breakers. In front of the 
building it will be seen that there are two 
coconut palms which only grow south of 
Palm Beach. This presents a typical 
Florida appearance. 

Inside the court around which the 


building circles, is an open-air baptistry, 
the only one known in America. It is a 
miniature River Jordan and the water 
which gushes from an artistic fountain 
slowly makes its way beneath the shad- 
ing palm into an open pool. The church 
was built originally by the Baptists but 
is now being occupied by a congregation, 
originally Presbyterian, but now styled 
The Community Church. The church is 
noted for its many winter attractions, 
such as Organ Concerts, Lectures, Re- 
citals, as well as its regular ministry of 
the Gospel. The Rev. Frank H. Nelson, 
originally of California, is the pastor. 





The Man Everybody Should Know 
(Continued from page 375) 

one step further than all others when 

he said “Thy sins be forgiven thee.” 

A fact worthy of note in this connec- 
tion is that in these comparisons with 
others the human element was not lack- 
ing in the life of Jesus. He was subject 
to human limitations as we are. Hunger 
and weariness, toil and sweat, persecu- 
tion and pain he shared with others. 
But it is not in spite of this fact, but 
because of this fact, that we recognize 
and accept his Saviorhood. Through his 
attitude toward his human limitations, 
and because of the survival of his spirit 


over everything physical, mankind might 
well develop a sense of dependence upon 
him. More than any other individual 
Jesus held all things in common with 
his fellow-man, and thus became a nat- 
ural Savior. However much man has 
accomplished, Jesus has accomplished 
more. However long and dark the path 
of sorrow man is called to walk, Jesus, 
also, walked the same road. When the 
reveille sounds, and the call comes from 
the distant shore to close our eyes on 
this world in anticipation for the next, 
the master of life and death is near. 
There is no vicissitude, phase or form of 
life man is called to experience, but that 
Jesus himself has experienced it. His 


absolute humanity is the greatest guar- 
antee of his universal Saviorhood. 


Question of the Sinlessness of Jesus 

Through the commanding position 
which Jesus holds in human life, and in 
the affairs of the world, we are led to 
the question of the sinlessness of his 
nature. Nowhere in the gospels do we 
find Jesus making specific claims that 
he was immune from the effect of sin 
upon his life. If at any time he spoke 
of his own sinlessness, it was not be- 
cause he felt he was predestined to be 
perfect, and incapable of wrong doing. 
He constantly asserted his humanity. 
He was tempted as we are tempted, and 


(Continued on page 384) 
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—how do you like the new floorse 


HEN Sealez floors were being laid throughout this 

church, George heard a lot of talk about “floor 
sanitation” and “reduced cleaning and maintenance 
costs’’—but that didn’t mean much to him! 


George, like every other janitor, was interested in just 
one thing—would the new floors make his work easier? 

So, let us discuss church floors, for a moment, from 
the human angle of those people whose job it is to care 
for them. The easier the cleaning process, the more 
likely that your floors will be properly cleaned, retaining 
their original attractive appearance. 

Install floors of Sealex Linoleum or Sealex Treadlite 
Tile and George’s toil is considerably reduced, for this 
new type of floor is surprisingly easy to clean and care 
for. Sealez floors are spot-proof and stain-proof. Sweep- 
ing with a push-broom or a light mopping is all that is 
necessary to remove dirt and spilled things. Waxed 
occasionally, their lustrous surface is a thing of beauty. 

Sealex floors reproduce in appropriate patterns and 
color schemes, the handsome marble and tile effects 
which have long been asso- 4 


ciated with the finest types B O N D EF 


of church architecture. 






Sealex Linoleum and Tiles. | 9° Backed by a Guaranty Bond 


But that is only half the story! These resilient cork- 
composition floors create an atmosphere of peace and 
quietude which is highly appropriate for a place of wor- 
ship. They deaden the sound of footsteps and do away 
with the distracting noises caused by the scrape of 
moving benches. 


And Sealezx floors are within the limits of any church 
budget. They may be as elaborate and Juxurious—or as 
simple and inexpensive—as you desire. Solid-colored 
floors of Sealer Battleship Linoleum, for example, are 
suitable for the modest church and are probably the 
cheapest good floor that money can buy; whereas floors 
of Sealex Treadlite Tile are “‘custom-laid” floors of 
great beauty which make possible the reproduction of 
almost any pattern, motif or design. 


When installed by Authorized Bonded Floors Con- 
tractors, Sealex floors are backed by our Guaranty 
Bond, issued by the U. S. Fidelity & Guaranty Co. Let 
us tell you more about our quality installation service 
on church floors. Write for our booklet, “Facts You 
of Should Know About Resili- 
ent Floors for Churches.” 
Address Department V. 


CONGOLEUM-NAIRN INC., 195 BELGROVE DRIVE, KEARNY, N. J. AUTHORIZED CONTRACTORS ARE LOCATED IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 
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Special Days 


February 2—The Presentation of Our 
Lord. 

February 2—Candlemas Day. 

February 14—St. Valentine’s Day. 

February 24—St. Matthias. 


Notable Birthdays 


February 4, 1892—Mark Hopkins. 
February 5, 1837—D. L. Moody. 
February 7, 1478—Sir Thomas Moore. 
February 17, 1812—Charles Dickens. 
February 11, 1847—Thomas A. Edison. 
February 12, 1809—Abraham Lincoln. 
February 15, 1564—Galileo. 

February 21, 1801—John Henry Newman. 
February 22, 1732—George Washington. 
February 22, 1819—James Russell Lowell. 
February 26, 1802—Victor Hugo. 
February 27, 1807—Henry W. Longfellow. 


As Easter comes late this year, so the 
lenten season does not begin until next 
month. Consequently, February stands 
rather alone, as far as outstanding re- 
sigious events are concerned. There are, 
however, some opportunities that should 
not be overlooked for the development 
of an attractive and unique program. 


The Wednesday Night Meeting 


By studying the list of notable birth- 
days it will be observed that there is 
an opportunity for something a little out 
of the ordinary. The first Wednesday 
of the month, February 5th, is the birth- 
day of Dwight L. Moody, the famous 
evangelist. A special program can be 
built around this circumstance by using 
the favorite hymns of the Moody-Sankey 
meetings. An address can be given on 
the life of D. L. Moody. 


Abraham Lincoln’s birthday comes on 
Wednesday, February 12th. A feature 
can be made of this circumstance and 
the program can be built around “The 
Great Emancipator.” A very helpful 
book among the many “Lives of Lincoln” 
is “The Soul Of Abraham Lincoln” by 
William E. Barton, which appeared a few 
years ago. This book deals with the 
spiritual side of Lincoln’s nature and 
will be found very helpful in working out 
a suitable Wednesday night program. 


Victor Hugo’s birthday is Wednesday, 
February 26th. Where the church is 
equipped to show motion pictures, here 
is an opportunity to use the film “Les 
Miserable.” If the picture is not used, 
the story of “Jean Valjean” can be 
worked into the address of the evening. 


Social Events 


The month presents three opportuni- 
ties for social activities. Lincoln’s birth- 
day, Washington’s birthday, and St. 
Valentine’s Day can all be utilized to 
good advantage. St. Valentine’s Day, of 
course, is always looked forward to by 
the younger people of the community as 
the occasion of great fun. Sunday 
School classes and young people’s or- 
ganizations of the church will do well 
to capitalize this universal desire. Val- 
entine parties can be held, either in the 
church or in the homes of the young 


people. 


For the older folks, it might be desir- 





FEET OF CLAY 
By Paul H. Yourd 





The Colossus of Nebuchadnez- 
zar’s dream crashed because its 
clayey feet had not the strength to 
support the image of gold and sil- 
ver and brass and iron against the 
shock of concentrated impact. The 
foundation was not solid and the 


_ massive statue fell. 


This shattered, age-old, dream- 
image is a symbol of life. Without 
right foundations life is a failure. 
Brilliancy is shattered, Pride is 
humbled, Genius crumbles, Power 
disintegrates. 


No nation, however brilliant its 
leaders or dazzling its geniuses, can 
stand permanently on the igno- 
rant, superstitious mass of com- 
mon people. The foundation of all 
national and hence all world en- 
during success lies in the indi- 
vidual. Hence the necessity of 
right foundations for each and 
every person. 


Knowledge of self is funda- 
mental. More time must be spent 
on anatomy and less in reading 
popular novels. Psychology must 
supplant the funny page. The in- 
terrelation of body and mind must 
be understood. No knowledge that 
relates to the individual about 
himself should be the secret of 
any sect or class. 


Knowledge of others is supple- 
mentary. Racial animosities must 
be overcome. Divergent social 
ideals must be intelligently con- 
sidered. Tolerance, understanding, 
and good will must supplant re- 
ligious bigotries, ignorance, and 
suspicion. Class crashes must con- 
sent to conferences. The world is 
becoming too small for provincial- 
ism. Envy, Jealousy, Hatred, At- 
titudes of Superiority, Exploitation 
and Spoliation must give way, or 
the world structure will fall. 


Knowledge of God completes the 
tripod of a sure and safe founda- 
tion for all life. The people of the 
World need to turn away from 
Mars and Venus and Mammon to 
the God and Father of the Lord 
Jesus Christ. 
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WHAT TO DO IN FEBRUARY 
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able to sponsor a banquet or church sup- 
per centering around either one of the 
great national heroes. Costume parties 
are also a possibility on these holidays. 


Spiritual Emphasis 


The month affords an opportunity for 
special preparation leading up to the ob- 
servance of the lenten season. Most 
churches emphasize special meetings of 
some kind during the year and the local 
demands will decide whether these meet- 
ings shall be held during Lent or during 
the month of February. In case the 
meetings are not held until Lent begins, 
February can be utilized by effective 
pastoral calling. Pastoral calling has not 
gone out of date. Many of the busiest 
‘ministers all over the country value the 
personal contact more and more. One 
busy pastor made one hundred and 
seventy-five calls in February last year. 
Interest the Board of Deacons in call- 
ing on the church members. 


Prospect List 


Careful survey of the parish will re- 
veal those who are not connected with 
the church and who are possibilities for 
church membership. Make a list of 
these and cultivate them in every possi- 
ble way. Have members of the church 
call on them. Every Sunday School class 
and every other organization in the 
church can be enlisted in this wonder- 
ful work of building up a large prospect 
list. After this list has been carefully 
prepared, plan a campaign of personal 
evangelism, enlisting only the right kind 
of workers to help. 


Personal Visitation Campaign 


There are those who like the excite- 
ment of protracted meetings. There are 
those who feel that the only effective 
method of evangelism is through a series 
of meetings. Be this as it may, it is 
also true that a tremendous amount of 
most effective work can be accomplished 
in the quieter way of intense personal 
evangelism. House to house visitation, 
personal interviews, the enlisting of con- 
secrated men and women as helpers in 
this work, and deeply spiritual messages 
every Sunday and on Wednesday nights 
will result most satisfactorily. 


The Young People 


Nearly every community has young 
people away at college. Others are pre- 
paring to go. A great change comes over 
the lives of these young people after 
they have been away. Many of them 
lose touch with the old home church. 
Do everything possible to keep in touch 
with these young people. Remember 
those away by sending them a personal 
letter or a postal card. When the time 
comes for observance of the day of 
prayer for colleges, make a special event 
of it and have groups in the home 
church send greetings. Sunday School 
classes and young people’s societies can 
take the lead in this movement. The 
young people’s meeting, of course, is in 
the hands of the young people, but the 
pastor, after consulting with the Pro- 
gram Committee, can arrange to have 
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ten minutes at each meeting for a cer- 
tain number of meetings in which he 
can give special talks. There are many 
important themes to be discussed, such 
as “Why I Am A Christian;” “What To 
Believe;” “Why I Belong To The Church 
That I Do;” “What Other Churches Be- 
lieve,” etc. . 
Sermonic Subjects 


For those who care to preach a series 
of sermons, the following themes are 
suggestive, under the general title of 
“Essentials Of Christian Faith:” “Science, 
The World, and Religion;” “The Excuse 
for the Church;” “The Reality of God;” 
“Profits of Prayer;” “The Book Every- 
body ought to Know;” “Jesus Christ, the 
Son of God;” “The Work of the Holy 
Spirit;” “New Life in Christ;” “The 
Mystery of the Cross;” “Life After 
Death.” 


MINISTERS’ 


UOT TTT ole 


The ministers’ exchange gets a start 
this month. Here are several good 
opportunities to arrange for your sum- 
mer vacation exchange. Several of these 
insertions are from men who made 
satisfactory exchanges last season, and 
are wise in seeking to start early for 
1930. CHURCH MANAGEMENT will be glad 
to insert your offer without charge in 
this department if correspondence is to 
be addressed to you personally. There 
is a charge of five cents per word where 
the magazine is expected to forward mail 
received. 

Highland Park, Illinois, 25 miles from 
Chicago. Presbyterian. 500 members. 
Desire exchange for five August Sundays 
with church in or near Denver. One 
service. $35.00. Rev. Frank Fitt, High- 
land Park, Illinois. 

A Chance to Come to Florida and 
preach in one of Florida’s most beauti- 
ful churches. Cool summers, attractive 
bathing beach, golf course and within 
easy distance of Miami. July to October 
inclusive or parts thereof. What have 
you to offer in exchange? Box 133 
West Palm Beach, Florida. 
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EXCHANGE 


Guilford, New York. “I am planning 
on being at the University of Chicago 
during the summer term of late July and 
August. Therefore, I will be open to 
supply some pulpit for the month of 
August. Would like to have the use of 
parsonage of the church to be supplied. 
I am a fully ordained minister with eight 
years active experience. Would also be 
glad to consider an exchange of pulpits 
with some brother who would like to 
come East for a change or special study. 
White me immediately. Rev. F. S. Cris- 
pel, Guilford, N. Y.” 

Buffalo, New York. A Presbyterian 
church with over 600 members. Wish to 
exchange, as supply, for July or August, 
with some minister in Winnipeg or 
Brandon, Manitoba, or Fargo or Grand 
Forks, North Dakota. $25.00 for one 
service. Address D. H. c/o Church 
Management, Cleveland, Ohio. 

And finally here is one from the editor. 
He will be in the vicinity of Washington, 
D. C., Sunday, August 17th, and will be 
open for a supply engagement on that 
Sunday morning. 

















Church Membership. 


ress of his Workers. 








the Pastor. 


Address 
626 Huron Road 





5 The Plan of Work 


It Enrolls Personal Workers. 
It provides them with Definite Prospects for 


It provides a Devotional Guide for Holy Week 
for Workers and their Prospects. 


It gives the Pastor Definite Data on the Prog- 


It provides a twelfth-hour follow-up letter by 


gi, APLAN OF EVANGELISM 
AND INGATHERING 


HIS offered plan consists of a program of personal work 
which includes all the necessary material for the workers. 
It has proven effective in many churches, some reporting over 
50 per cent accession to the church membership through its use. 


on et: 


For 50 Personal Workers ...... $4.80 
For 100 Personal Workers ..... $7.00 


For larger groups, in proportion. 


The Cost 














The wise pastor will begin early to 
enroll workers and train them for the 
Easter ingathering. 
ing group as a basis. 
Or hand pick the congregation. 


use The Easter Call. 


Use the prayer meet- 
Or a special class. 
Then 














Complete Sample Kit Sent Free on Request 
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| ASK DR. BEAVEN | 


I am a member of a committee gather- 
ing codes of professional ethics. Can 
you tell me whether such a code has 
been adopted or proposed for any group 
of Protestant ministers, so far as you 
know? 

You will find in the preface of a book 
by Harmon, on “Ministerial Ethics,” 
published by the Cokesbury Press in 
1928, information regarding ministerial 
codes. The appendix has the code 
adopted by the Congregational, Meth- 
odist, Presbyterian and Unitarian Min- 
isterial Unions. If you will look back, 
also, to the files of the CourcH MANAGE- 
MENT, or write directly to them if you do 
not have the files, you will find, I believe, 
that some collection has been made of 
these ministerial codes of ethics. This is 
the only suggestion which I can make at 
this time. 

In your very practical book, “Putting 
the Church on a Full-Time Basis,” you 
have, as an appendix, copies of letters to 
follow up evangelistic visitations. Do 
you have them printed in quantities, and 
do you sell them? 

The form of letter printed in the back 
of the book referred to was printed 
particularly for the Lake Avenue Baptist 
Church, with the name of the church 
upon it, and was used from year to year 
until it was exhausted, so that we do not 
have them for sale. I regret that I am 
not able to comply with your suggestion. 
On the other hand, do not hesitate to 
make use of anything that you find in 
the book, adapting it to your purpose, 
for it was printed simply with the idea 
of being suggestive to those who might 
be able to make use of the material in 
their churches. 

“Will you please give us help on ideas 
for an “At-Home Night” in the dedica- 
tion program of a new church building? 
This is to come Thursday evening, and 
be preceded by a Sunday service where 
we have the history of the church given, 
a Sunday evening service for young 
people’s dedication, Monday a men’s 
night and Tuesday a woman’s night. Do 
you think it would be well to have a 
banquet for the church and its members, 
and later have the people of the com- 
munity come in? 

I think it would be better to have a 
banquet for everybody, or else not to 
have a banquet at all and have every- 
body come at the same time. It rather 
looks to me as though, if you had a 
banquet simply for the church people 
first, and then invited the people of the 
community to come in afterward, you 
have to make a distinction which seems 
to class others as outsiders. This is the 
very impression you do not want to 
create. 

You might have a short program, say 
of half an hour, from seven-forty-five 
to eight-fifteen or eight-thirty, with 
some words of greetings from prominent 
people outside the church, commenting 
upon the significance of the church to 
the community, bringing words of greet- 
ing and congratulation to your people, 
following this by pictures and explana- 
tions of the church building, with pos- 
sibly a tour of inspection on the part of 
those who are visitors for the evening. 
Then you might, if you desired, have the 





Albert W. Beaven 


evening close with either an old- 
fashioned social, with mass games and 
mass singing. Another suggestion is to 
have some sort of a pageant arranged 
(if you have people in your parish who 
are skillful along that line and also if 
you have in your equipment some sort 
of stage for that purpose), a pageant 
that might show the history of the 
church or attempt to show what it 
is doing for the community. One 
night, we dramatized the story of 
our past by having a gigantic book 
made, and as we turned the leaves, 
through each leaf stepped a person 
dressed in the costume of the particular 
period which that page of our history 
represented, and they told in very brief 
form the story of the development of 


the church at that particular time. This . 


livened up the whole affair; some of it 
was humorous, all of it was valuable, 
and all of it was interesting. I feel that 
for events of this kind we can use the 
dramatics with very great effect. 





Question—Can you make any sugges- 
tion by which a church that has not 
much money to spend can yet have 
flowers regularly for the Sunday ser- 
vices? 

Answer—The key to any answer lies 
in your ability to pick some person who 
loves flowers and will take that as his or 
her special work. I have seen marvelous 
things done on little or no money from 
the church. 

If you can get someone like the above, 
work might be done along some such 
line as this: First, many people would 
willingly give memorial flowers on the 
anniversary of the death of a loved one. 
We found that the pulpit was provided 
with flowers a good share of the year 
from this source alone, after it was once 
started and people became interested in 
the idea. 

Then it is remarkable how wild flowers 
do look when tastefully arranged. Some 
of the most remarkable effects I have 
ever seen in church were made by using 
ordinary wild flowers, even roadside 
weeds in flower, with branches of trees 
or shrubs for a background. 

Again, different members of the Floral 
Committee or of the church at large will 
acree to furnish from their own garden 
fiowers for a certain Sunday. Branches 
of lilac bushes, syringa, apple or cherry 
blossoms, or branches of highly colored 
autumn foliage, are beautiful in the ex- 
treme. 


We found, also, if you have a chair- 
man of the committee who loves flowers, 
that such a person might be very glad, if 
the church would furnish the bulbs or 
seed, to raise additional flowers in their 
own garden which could be used in the 
church. Some of our loveliest tulip, 
narcissus, dahlia, flag, and other dis- 
plays have come in this way. 


Frequently, also, a committee chair- 
man will find people who are glad to 
have flowers which have been used to 
decorate the church for a wedding on 
Saturday, kept and used on the platform 
on Sunday. Flowers or decorations add 
so much to a service, it is too bad not to 
have them when they can be gotten with 
comparatively little expense. It offers 
also a beautiful field of service for some 
one who has the interest and the artistic 
ability. 


LINCOLN’S HILL DIFFICULTY 


Abraham Lincoln was one in our his- 
tory who climbed straight up the Hill 
Difficulty. The picture is very graphic 
in our minds of his early struggles for 
an education; stretched flat out on the 
floor of the plain log cabin, before the 
fire place—the only suitable light to 
work by,—ciphering, working problems 
in geometry on flat slabs of wood, toil- 
ing painfully, vet his great intellect ab- 
sorbing every thing he read. A real 
Hill Difficulty he encountered and over- 
came before he became the “Great 
American,” one of the few souls on 
this planet whose names will never die. 


“None knew whence Lincoln that deep 
wisdom drew, 

So shrewd, so tender; not from books it 
canie, 

Nor from a mother’s breast—the oil that 
fed the flame 

Of his great soul some hidden hand did 
pour, 

Nor shall America his greatness claim; 

He gave her greatness, not from her it 
came.” ( Le Gallienne) 


The University of hard knocks is after 
all the very best University to attend, 
though its discipline is often painful. 
The Hill Difficulty serves a real pur- 
pose on the Way of Pilgrimage in 
strengthening moral and physical fiber 
in pilgrims. 


De Witt L. Pelton in A Modern Pil- 
grim’s Progress; American Tract So- 
ciety. 


GOING TO THE DOGS 


My grandpa notes the world’s worn cogs, 
And says, we’re “going to the dogs;” 
His grandad, in his house of logs, 

Swore things were “going to the dogs.” 
His dad, amid the Flemish bogs, 

Vowed things were “going to the dogs;” 
But this is what I wish to state, 

That dogs have had an awful wait. 


—Washington Herald. 





Our acts our angels are, or good or ill, 
Our fatal shadows that walk by us still. 


— John Fletcher. 
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Easy to operate . . Recetpts all 
cash . . No extra capital re- 
quired . . Replacement cost 
light. . No pin boys needed .. 
A minimum of space to in- 
stall . . Patronage assured . . 
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Now every Church — large or small — can have 
Bowling Alleys and enjoy the advantages that 
they make possible—in improving the environ- 
ment of their congregations’ leisure hours. 


HE Brunswick-Balke-Collender Co., manufacturers of the 
standard bowling alleys and billiard tables used in hun- 
dreds of Churches, now introduces AU-TO-BOWL, a new 
automatic bowling game which is practically self-operating. 


Ten pins are automatically set by pin deck, when in contact 
with rocker magnet pin spots, operating handle at bowler’s 
hand controls automatic pin setting device. Metal working 
parts. Genuine maple pins, real bowling balls. 


Complete at only $375, and with terms as low as $5 per week, 
it needs no extra capital or strain on present financial resources. 


And a space of 6 ft. x 33 ft. will amply take care of two 
AU-TO-BOWLS. 


Make your Church a social habitation—a place where young 
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Picture shows pit end section. A pull on operating handle 
brings pin deck down on alley bed spotting pins. Rocker mag- 
net pin spots hold pins on spot until bowled over by player. 
Strong rubber suspension bands allow pins to be drawn up 
into pin deck until re-spotted by player. 


men and women will delight to be. Establish a personal ac- 
quaintance with everyone in your congregation. Have them 
look to you, their minister, for social as well as moral advice. 
Like many other Churches, you will find AU-TO-BOWL a 
financial, moral and social asset. The coupon below will bring 
you complete information. Mail it today. 


THE BRUNSWICK-BALKE-COLLENDER CO. 


General Offices: 623-633 So. Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
In Canada: Toronto 
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WASHINGTON, A CHRISTIAN 
GENTLEMAN 


Washington was a Christian gentle- 
man; he trusted in God and made no 
secret of it. Not only did he attend 
church regularly, but many times dur- 
ing that winter when his army was at 
Valley Forge he would steal away alone 
into the woods, and he always came 
back with a cheerful countenance. His 
friends wondered at this. One day a 
Quaker whose name was Mr. Potts is 
said to have come upon him, acci- 
dentally, in the woods, kneeling and 
praying. God heard Washington’s 
prayers for his country, for his soldiers, 
and for himself, for he gave them 
strength to endure during that terrible 
winter at Valley Forge. 


Alfred J. Sadler in Story-Sermons for 
Juniors; The Abingdon Press. 





THE IMPULSION OF A GREAT 
EXAMPLE 


The writer recalls a young Harvard 
student who told him that he had read 
Charnwood’s Lincoln and had been so 
impressed with the moral power of the 
hero that he had seemed to go through 
his daily life thinking as Lincoln thought 
and doing as Lincoln did. Then it oc- 
curred to him that that was what was 
meant by Christian living, so he read the 
story of Jesus in the Gospels and was 
again inspired with the ideal. He asked 
if he were right in thinking that he 
had come into religious experience. Of 
course he had come into the very heart 
of it, and was repeating the experience 
of Paul: “For me to live is Christ.” 
Here were conduct models, not indeed 
to be slavishly copied, though some men 
have done that, wearing sandals, re- 
jecting marriage, declining to be sworn. 
But the great souls have more often 
liberated the souls of their disciples, 
enabling them to do and to dare in 
their day and for their generation as the 
great examples had done for theirs. 


Theodore G. Soares in Religious Edu- 
cation. 


THE SPIRITUAL DRAMA OF 
LINCOLN’S LIFE 


Some of us think that Lincoln was the 
taliest soul who has dreamed here un- 
der the sky of our new world, but how 
few know the spiritual drama of his 
life. In youth he was a fatalist, in 
whose philosophy miracle was myth and 
prayer a futility. Things will be what 
they will be, and human entreaty is in 
vain. Happily, it was a moral fatalism, 
in which righteousness will reign at last, 
whatever may be the posture of the 
hour. But when he was forced to be 
a man of action, upon whose shoulders 
rested the fate of a nation torn by civil 
war, even moral fatalism was not 


enough. Then began the struggle—like 
that in the life of Thackeray—to free 
himself from its clutch. There came 
Gays so dark that he was driven to his 
knees, as he tells us, because there was 
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Breeding Hate 


They met the next year where the cross- 
roads meet, 

Four men from the four winds come; 

And it chanced as they met that they 
talked of God, 

And never a man was dumb. 

One imagined God in the shape of a 
man, 

A spirit, did one, insist; 

One said that nature itself was God, 

And one that he didn’t exist. 


But they lashed each other with tongues 
that stung, 

That smote us with a rod. 

Each glared in the face of his fellowmen, 

And wrathfully talked of God. 

Then each man parted and went his 
way, 

As their different courses ran: 

And each man journeyed with war in 
his heart, 

And hating his fellowman. 


—Sam Walter Foss. 








nowhere else to go. There, on his knees, 
what had been iron, impersonal Fate, 
became “Our Father,” responsive to hu- 
man appeal, by His grace sustaining 
a brave man in his fight for the right. 
Joseph Fort Newton in God and the 
Golden Rule; The Century Company. 





LINCOLN LED BY GOD 


Consider the experience of Abraham 
Lincoln. Few people realize in what 
a strange fashion his career was re- 
peatedly redirected until finally, in ways 
that no one would ever have foreseen, 
he was thrust into the Presidency in 
America’s hour of supreme need. “Lin- 
coln went to the Black Hawk War a cap- 
tain, and through no fault of his own 
returned a private. That was the end 
of his military career. Then his coun- 
try store failed completely, ‘winked out,’ 
as he used to say. The surveyor’s com- 
pass and chain with which he earned 
his living for a time were finally sold 
to pay his debts. He was defeated in 
his first campaign for the legislature, 
defeated in his first attempt to be nomi- 
nated for Congress, defeated in his ap- 
plication to be appointed Commissioner 
of the General Land Office, defeated in 
the senatorial election of 1854 in Illi- 
nois, defeated in his aspirations for the 
vice-presidency in 1856 (and defeated 
when a nod from half a dozen politi- 
cians would have brought him success), 
and defeated again in the senatorial 
elections of 1858. Yet 1861 found him 
in the White House.” Was it luck that 
led Lincoln through that maze? Was 
it happy coincidence that gave him 
to Amerioa? Some of us can never think 
so. We believe that God found him, 
trained him, led him through one cross- 
road after another, and finally put him 
in the place which probably no one else 
in his generation could have filled. 


James Gordon Gilkey in The Certainty 
of God; The Macmillan Company. 
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LINCOLN’S SELF-DISCIPLINE 


In a crucial hour of Lincoln’s life, 
when his Congress was against him, 
when his cabinet was divided in its 
loyalty, when he had been repudiated 
at the polls, when he himself said “even 
God seemed to have forsaken him,” a 
committee came from the Congress. It 
was really a Republican caucus. They 
came to ask him to change his cabinet 
or resign. That was the darkest hour 
of his life, according to Dr. Barton. 

But Lincoln asked for a day to con- 
sider their request. Dr. Barton assumes 
that he went to God in the interval; 
went to God in meditation, and prayer. 
Then he went to that committee, looked 
them squarely in their faces, and said: 
“I’m master now.” 


What he meant was, that he had 
thought the thing through; he had gone 
off to think and meditate and pray. 
He had talked to his own soul, and with 
God! He had disciplined his thoughts 
and his plans. He had, through this 
terrific self-discipline and self-mastery, 
become “The Lord of his event!” 

William L. Stidger in Personal Power; 
Doubleday, Doran & Company. 





SEEKING GOD’S APPROVAL 


During the Civil War many delega- 
tions called upon President Lincoln to 
approve or disapprove, to tell him what 
they thought should be done. One day 
brought a delegation from the city of 
Chicago, composed of clergymen. As 
they were leaving one of them said: “Mr. 
President, I am compelled to say to you, 
and I give it to you as a message from 
our Divine Master, through me to you, 
commanding you to open the doors that 
the slaves may go free.” To this ear- 
nest entreaty Mr. Lincoln replied: “That 
may be so, sir, but I have studied this 
question by night and by day, for weeks 
and months, and if it is, as you say, 
a message from your Divine Master, is 
it not odd that the only channel he 
could send it is by that roundabout 
route, that awfully wicked city of Chi- 
cago?” In the light of history we are 
convinced that Abraham Lincoln sought 
above all else the approval of God 
through his conscience and intelligence, 
and he was not going to act until he 
received in his own heart the approval 
of God for his great act. This is of 
surpassing value. Study to show thy- 
self approved unto God. 


Bruce S. Wright in The House of 
Happiness; Cokesbury Press. 





O villains! vipers damn’d without re- 
demption! 

Dogs, easily won to fawn on any man. 

Snakes in my heart-blood warmed, that 
sting my heart; 

Three Judases, each one thrice worse 
than Judas. Shakespeare. 

* co ca 

They that on glorious ancestors enlarge, 

Produce their debt, instead of their dis- 
charge. Young. 
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THE CHINESE CHARACTER 


An American traveler visiting Peking 
was conducted through the National 
University of that city. It was in the 
month of January and the recitation 
rooms were cold and the library was 
like a refrigerator. The American trav- 
eler, wondering how students could sub- 
mit to such discomfort, spoke of it to 
one of them. The student replied, “We 
did not have enough money to buy 
both coal and books, and so we de- 
cided to buy books.” There you get 
a revelation of something that is in- 
describably beautiful in the Chinese 
character—a willingness to submit to 
any form of discomfort in order to 
secure the higher values of life. 


C. E. Jefferson in Five World Prob- 
lems; Fleming H. Revell Company. 





THE PRICE OF CALM AND PEACE 


Some years ago I read a story that 
made a deep impression on my mind. 
The name of the story and the author 
are forgotten, but one incident is still 
vivid. A young Quaker was impressed 
with the personality and strength of 
one of the older women in the Society 
of Friends. Her calmness and peace 
influenced everyone who came in touch 
with her. She was his ideal of strong 
womanhood. In time he learned the 
story of her girlhood. She had passed 
through temptation and tumult. Fiery 
trials and adversity had been her por- 
tion. The calmness and peace of ma- 
turlity had been brought by her vic- 
tory over herself and her environment. 

So it is with all great personalities. 
They have paid the price of their vic- 
tory over themselves by hard strug- 
gles and unflagging courage. 

Edwin A. McAlpin in Old and New 
Books as Life Teachers; Doubleday, 
Doran & Company. 





THE EXPERIENCE OF 
BEREAVEMENT 


Where personality is most valued, 
there bereavement is most poignant. 
When fellowship upon the basis of mu- 
tual respect is broken up by death, the 
loss is literally irreparable. It is so 
because each of the individuals in such 
a fellowship contributes something that 
is unique and therefore not replaceable. 
What, then, can survivors do with a 
situation like this? Christianity, and 
whatever other religion or philosophy 
equally values persons, contain in this 
valuation a resource that can turn be- 
reavement into something different from 
defeat or mere arrest. I recall a me- 
morial for a much-admired, much- 
loved, and highly efficient colleague who 
had been cut down in the early bloom 
of her powers. In the committee that 
planned the service the remark was 
made and assented to, “Let us not in- 
dulge our sense of loss; this wouldn’t 
fit her personality. We must make the 
occasion something like her.” As a con- 
sequence, the service, through active 
thinking about her and her cause, be- 
came an experience of solemn and ele- 
vated joy, which is not at all incon- 
sistent with pain. 

George A. Coe in What Is Christian 
Education? ; Charles Scribner’s Sons. 














MODERN 
AMERICAN YOUTH 
HYMNALS 





Professors of Religious Education Commend 
These Books for Church, Young People 
and Junior Schools 


AMERICAN CHURCH AND CHURCH SCHOOL HYMNAL compiled 
and edited by W. E. M. Hackleman, Minister of Worship, Butler University. 


AMERICAN JUNIOR CHURCH SCHOOL HYMNAL compiled by Ed- 
ward R. Bartlett, D. D., Professor of Religious Education, DePauw Univer- 
sity, assisted by Dean R. G. McCutchan, Mus. D. DePauw School of Music. 


The long experience in religious music and education activities of the 
editors of these two books, together with the Excell Company’s many years 
of experience in the publishing of hymn books, has made it possible to 
produce books of such high standards. 


It has been said of the AMERICAN CHURCH AND CHURCH SCHOOL 
HYMNAL, “Ideal from start to finish. Selections and arrangement of 
hymns and scriptures together with picture studies will greatly increase in- 
terest in Bible Study and Worship,” and, “This book is a great step for- 
ward. The production of this work must have cost much in careful and 
Tn preparation. It will raise the tone of worship wherever it is 
used.” 

The AMERICAN JUNIOR CHURCH SCHOOL HYMNAL is being 
found invaluable for church schools as it contains many songs to which 
Junior leaders never before had access, and which are most suitable for 
themes around which to plan Junior programs. The picture studies also are 
of much practical value to leaders. One critic says, “This book should be in 
much practical value to leaders. One critic says, “This book should be in 
the Junior Department of every protestant church in the United States.” 


We Would Be Pleased to Send You a 
Returnable Sample Copy 


We have another Pageant for Easter similar to the Christmas Pageant that 
appeared in the December Church Management. Send .25 for sample copy 
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The Man Everybody Should Know 

(Continued from page 376) 
in all points was in nature as we are, 
but through his power to resist tempta- 
tion, his continual struggle to overcome 
imperfection, his daily life of faith, his 
service of love, his law of sacrifice, and 
his whole-hearted interest in the needs 
of others, he was enabled to reach spirit- 
ual perfection. 

In this great struggle which had so 
sublime a culmination—the degree of 
sinlessness, Jesus infers by the things 
he holds in common with his fellow-man, 
that man, in so far as he lives for the 
good and the beautiful, the noble and 
the divine, walks the other mile, serves 
until he places others before himself, 
becomes sinless. What a tremendous 
reality to proclaim to the world! What 
an inspiring goal to reach! And yet, 
this all-important truth has been well 
nigh forgotten. Theological discussions, 
pet theories, cold creeds and dead doc- 
trines have caused this essential to be 
over-shadowed by non-essentials. Here 
is a message which is perishing for want 
of preaching. What encouragement; 
what hope; what inspiration to go on 
living with the consciousness and as- 
surance that man has the capacity for 
sinlessness! 

This means more than a mere con- 
sciousness of sinlessness which comes 
with the forgiveness of sin. It means 
that as man struggles to overcome the 
temptations of daily living, and strives 
to attain the heights of purity and holi- 
ness, he, to use the words of Jesus, be- 
comes perfect even as his Father in 
heaven is perfect. These words assure 
man that spiritual perfection is attained 
in this life, and continuously maintained 
in the life to come. Furthermore, the 
early apostles, who knew Jesus as well 
as they knew themselves, believed in 
man’s capacity for spiritual perfection 
It was this belief the writer of the epistle 
of St. John had in mind when he said 
“We cannot sin, because we are born of 
God.” This same belief is seen in Paul’s 
later epistles as he views the life of 
Jesus more in the perspective, a belief 
which leads man also to see that as he 
strives to live as Jesus lived, spiritual 
perfection comes as the crowning climax 
of his life. Does not such a belief fill 
one with boundless possibility, and 
create in one a desire for a type of 
living which cannot be satisfied until 
sinlessness is attained? Was there ever 
a more compelling, impelling, and cre- 
ative truth than this, as it brings un- 
bounded hope and joy to the human 
race, that human life, when lived as 
Jesus lived, is crowned with spiritual 
perfection in this world? 

Relation of Jesus to His Fellow-man 

The rightly lived life is that which 
conforms itself to the laws and require- 


Letters of Abraham Lincoln 
Bring High Prices 


ing interest in Abraham Lincoln 

is the increasing prices which col- 

lectors are willing to pay for his 
letters and signatures. Lincoln lived be- 
fore the day of typewriters and most of 
his letters were in long hand. He was 
a prolific letter writer and there are 
many letters extant. There are probably 
hundreds still in the hands of his rela- 
tives. When his last son Robert Todd 
Lincoln died in 1928 his will provided 
that certain of his father’s letters should 
be held for twenty years and then re- 
leased. 

Up to 1890 some really good Lincoln 
letters could be bought for from ten to 
fifty dollars. But beginning at about 
that date the letters began to go up in 
price. In 1914 the Metropolitan Art As- 
sociation sold some Lincoln material at 
auction. It was the collection of Major 
William H. Lambert of Philadelphia, 
who had held many of them from the 
days immediately after the civil war. 
Here are a few of the items which show 
the value. 


O* of the evidences of the grow- 


Lot 431. Document signed, Sept. 26, 1832. 
Discharge papers issued to David M. Paniter, 
a volunteer private in Lincoln’s company 
during the Blackhawk war. This sold for 
$60. It would be easily worth $600 today. 
Lot 434. Lincoln’s famous five page letter 
to Mrs. O. H. Browning. Dated April Ist, 
1838. It is in regard to his love affair with 
Mary S. Owens. Sale price, $1,250. It is 
estimated at $17,000 today. 


Lots 451-474. Letters of Lincoln to Lyman 

Trumbull. A series of twenty-four letters, 

of outstanding historic value. The price in 

1924 was $10,710 or approximately $450 per 

letter. Today the series is easily. worth 

$100,000. 

There are undoubtedly many letters 
and signatures of Abraham Lincoln still 
in trunks and desks in the homes of his 
old acquaintances or their children. The 
increasing value of the material should 
lead them to guard the possession care- 
fully or else to dispose of it to some one 
who, knowing its value, will preserve it 
for future reference. The librarian of 
the public library in your city can give 
information as to a reliable person to 
appraise the letter or signature, or to sell 
it for you should that be desirable. 





ments of life. There are certain laws 
the individual must abide by, in order 
to live his life in the highest and best 
possible way. The man who conforms 
his life to the way Jesus lived will 
find that he is living the ideal life. Since 
man is continually in need of an ideal, 
and since Jesus’ daily living has made 
him the ideal man, mankind in general 
can do nothing better than take Jesus 
as an ideal, and endeavor to live as he 
lived. 


There are moments, and they come to 
every one at sometime or other in life, 
when life is inexplicable, when it be- 
comes a tragedy and one find’s oneself 
a victim of a remorseless fate. There are 
moments when life seems to be out of 
proportion in the distribution of this 
world’s goods. Moments when the cross 
is heavy, the body tired, and there is no 
resting-place. Moments when some bit- 
ter disappointment comes and one is 
forced by sheer necessity, and in all 
sincerity, to ask “Is life worth living?” 
Courage seems to fail one, the spirit 
seems broken, the soul seems lost. There 
are moments when one’s daily work in 
the factory, field, office, store, school or 
home becomes meaningless and luster- 
less; moments when the angel of death 
visits the home and takes those we love 
best—who is free from these experi- 
ences? Who dbes not wish at such mo- 
ments for one to be near who knows and 
understands? Who does not cry for a 
companionship that can be trusted, and 
a comradeship that will share the load? 


The man everybody should know holds 
all things in common with the human 
race. In the crises of life his com- 
panionship is real. His words of courage 
and comfort are more than suggestions. 
They have in them a finality which pro- 
duces the desired effect. His promise of 
a reward for right living is more than a 
guess, it is a reality, “because I go to 
my father.” To read his life is to find 
the explanation for ours. In his life we 
see the reasons for living. In his life 
we find the answer to this world’s great- 
est questions. In and through his life, 
we dare to believe that in the course 
of time every knee shall bow and every 
tongue confess his name. Jesus is the 
man everybody should know. 


TAKING A BALANCE OF OURSELVES 


A wise business man takes a balance 
of his affairs every week. He calls in 
a physician to take a balance of his 
health every few months; but in respect 
of his religion he never strikes a bal- 
ance at all. That is the complaint of 
the Lord: “The ox knoweth his owner, 
and the ass his master’s crib, but my 
people doth not consider.” ‘That is the 
way the Lord speaks in respect of his 
ancient people, and that is the way he 
thinks regarding us. The sailor takes 
his bearings every day to make sure 
where he is, but there are people in 
our churches who have not taken their 
moral and spiritual latitude for years, 
and they could not tell whether they 
are farther ahead today than they were 
ten years ago. This is not only self- 
deception, it is self-neglect. 


Alfred H. C. Morse in Eternal Con- 
trasts; The Judson Press. 
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What We Mean by God, by C. H. Val- 
entine. The Macmillan Company. 248 
pages. $2.00. 


This book is different. It is not the 
same old line dressed up in a new cos- 
tume. The author leaves the field of 
theology and Biblical reference almost 
untouched, as he builds up a truly in- 
spiring conception of God. He deserves 
all the high rating and praise book re- 
viewers are giving him. Valentine starts 
on a plane where the thinking world will 
stand with him and begin the great 
venture into the unknown. Science, 
philosophy and religion can readily ac- 
cept his minimum creed and with him 
work out a direction of advance that is 
agreeable to all. Here it is, “Reality as 
a system would be the approved base, 
responsiveness the sanctioned direction 
of advance.” One may not warm up to 
a sentence like that by just reading it 
in this review but oh, what a meaning it 
has to anyone who has read the book. 
Valentine has done more to bring the 
church and the laboratory together than 
all the sentimental expressions of good- 
will combined. In spite of the fact that 
the book is somewhat technical, the min- 
ister who wants to reproduce Pentecost 
this coming year should read, “What 
we mean by God.” It will spur him on 
to prayer, it will deepen his convictions, 
it will help him to be a man of greater 
faith. I never read a book that could 
do so much for the cold intellectual and 
warm hearted evangelist at the same 
time. I read “Preface to Morals” and I 
began to flounder. I read Valentine 
and I was lifted up and set upon a 
rock. Here you have a great soul that 
loves God and has toiled diligently in the 
field of modern scientific thought. Here 
you have a soul that can in its strength 
lead the humble pastor and the college 
professor to where they will proclaim 
again, “He that cometh to God must be- 
lieve that he is, and that he is the re- 
warder of them that diligently seek 
him.” TC. th 


Doubts and Difficulties, by Cyril Al- 
ington. Longmans, Green and Company. 
194 pages. $2.00. 

This book is written by the chaplain 
of the King of England, and headmaster 
of Eton. There are two divisions of 
the book. 

The first part is a dialogue carried on 
by the author with a man who has had 
a scientific education. The author tries 
to show that the same basis for proof in 
the literary and scientific world should 
be applied to religion and its acceptance. 
The second part of the book contains a 
series of letters written to the wife of 
the man spoken to in the first part. 


She is a very intelligent woman but has 
not informed herself on the subjects re- 
lating to religion. 


The object of the book is to interest 
people in religious subjects by removing 
their difficulties. We feel that the con- 
clusion reached by the man spoken to 
in the book is one that the reader shares 
in, “Well, I’m not convinced.” It is a 
lukewarm, insipid treatment all the way 
through, without any clearcut, vigorous 
proof either in the Bible or reason for 
an earnest seeker of the truth. The 
book may appeal to Englishmen but 
there are better books dealing with this 
subject than this one. ‘Ls: a 


The Religious Quests of the Graeco- 
Roman World, by S. Angus. Charles 
Scribner’s Sons. 444 pages. $4.00. 


The author is professor of New Testa- 
ment and historical theology at St. An- 
drew’s College, University of Sydney. 
He has already distinguished himself by 
two earlier volumes dealing with the 
beginnings of Christianity, “The Mys- 
tery-Religions and Christianity” and 
“The Environment of Early Christianity.” 
His present volume consists of lectures 
delivered at various college and uni- 
versity centres in the United States two 
years ago. 


In a few sentences in his preface Dr. 
Angus defines the purpose of his work. 
“No genetic study of Christianity will 
ever explain Christianity, yet ignorance 
of its antecedents and of the contem- 
porary spiritual forces and mentality 
renders a true appreciation impossible. 

. . The Graeco-Roman world was the 
soil on which the Sower went forth to 
sow the Christian seed; the growth de- 
pended not only on the vital forces in- 
herent in the seed but on the prepara- 
tion and fertility of the soil. We must 
know the ancient habits of thought and 
intellectual postulates with which Chris- 
tianity came into contact and which it 
partially at least adopted, to understand 
adequately its task.” 


The treatment falls into six parts. In 
the first Dr. Angus describes the mingled 
elements of Judaism, Greek moral and 
mystical philosophy, the mystery-religions 
and Christianity which made up the re- 
ligious outlook of the Graeco-Roman 
world. In the second he describes the 
religion of magic, sacrament and symbol, 
tracing the entry of sacramentarianism 
into Christianity and its place and func- 
tion today. These first two divisions 
occupy more than half the book. The 
next four divisions are much briefer. 
The author deals with the religion of 
astrology in three chapters, ancient Greek 
theosophy as a religion and the way of 
gnosis in two apiece, and religion and 
medicine in a final chapter. Through- 
out, as far as space permits, he allows 
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the Graeco-Roman period to speak for 
itself through many voices. 


Dr. Angus’ book will receive its greatest 
recognition in the world of New Testa- 
ment scholarship. The material which 
he uses denies him the possibility of a 
popular appeal. At the same time, there 
will be many readers, never able to count 
themselves as scholars, who will be grate- 
ful to him for his interesting disclosures 
of the environment of early Christianity. 


FP. F. 


The Reunion of Christendom, by Sir 
James Marchant. Henry Holt and Com- 
pany. 329 pages. $3.00. 


This book is a survey of the present 
position on the subject of church unity 
as taken by leaders of the various 
branches of the Christian church. The 
opinions of the different leaders are 
frankly and honestly expressed. There 
is no evasion of difficulties or disagree- 
able facts. 


The book is valuable not only for the 
information it provides on this timely 
subject, but for its clear statement of 
the differences and difficulties that ex- 
ist. It must be admitted that the dif- 
ferences seem irreconciliable as they 
now are. There is hope, however, in the 
fact that underlying all the statements 
may be discerned a wistful longing for 
a united church. 


The following branches of Christen- 
dom are represented: the Roman 
Catholic Church, the Eastern Orthodox 
Church, the Protestant Churches in 
Germany, the Church of Sweden, the 
Church of England, the Free Churches 
in England, the Wesleyan Methodist 
Church, Church Union in Scotland, The 
Protestant Episcopal Church in the 
United States, the Churches of the 
United States, the United Church in 
Canada, the Anglican Church in India. 
Dr. W. E. Orchard had a final article 
on “A Vision of the Reunited Church.” 

P.. ¥.. B. 


The Hope of Israel—What is it? by 
Philip Mauro. Hamilton Bros. 261 pp. 
$2.00. 


Few Bible scholars have had as wide a 
following as Philip Mauro. His books 
have been clear, convincing expositions 
of the scripture and this new book 
should take its place among the great 
books on eschatology. 


The book is written to vindicate the 
author’s views. He was at one time an 
extreme pre-millennarian, and changed 
to a post-millennarian. In this volume 
he takes the position that neither is 
right and makes his case. He says, “at 
first he accepted in bulk the teachings 
of the pre-millennarians but having 
learned to his sorrow and mortification 
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HEE HEHEHE HEHE 


Inspiring words and music which 
express the sincere ideals and aspi- 
rations of the modern Christian. 


HYMNS 
FOR THE 
LIVING AGE 


O other hymnal invests hymn-singing 

with so much joy and exultation as 
does this widely used collection of 494 
hymns, edited by H. Aucustine SMITH. 
The book includes selections from the an- 
cient and well-loved heritage hymns as well 
as many of the best hymns of the present 
day. Supplementing the selections are 38 
pages of chants, offertories, benedictions, 
and responses. All the tunes are easily 
within the capability of the average singer. 
Write for a more complete description and 
quantity prices. 


AMERICAN 
STUDENT 
HYMNAL 


N this unique, modern hymnal, edited by 

H. Aucustine SMitH, will be found a 
nice blending of vivid and artistic Latin 
and Evangelical hymns with the most rug- 
ged and spiritual of present-day lyrics set 
to tunes that have lift and vigor. Carols, 
spirituals, songs in foreign languages, pro- 
cessionals, short anthems, solos, and duets 
make this a hymnal for every occasion and 
need. In addition to the hymns are 83 
pages of unison and responsive readings, 
prayers, and other aids to worship. Write 
for a more complete description and quan- 
tity prices. 


THE CENTURY COMPANY 


353 Fourth Avenue 
New Yerk, N. Y. 
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that he has held and taught error of 
a serious kind, it is his duty thus to con- 
fess it and to do what in him lies to 
establish the truth of the matter.” 


The author says he is “not giving heed 
to Jewish fables.” He says “the hope 
of Israel” lies between that held by the 
Jews of those days and that for which 
Christ was crucified and Paul was sent 
in chains to Rome. He maintains from 
a study of the many references to the 
O. T. and N. T. that all the promises 
to Israel are fulfilled in Christ and in 
the gospel age; that now is the time of 
salvation for all, Jew and Gentile: that 
there will not be a national salvation for 
the Jew or a national return to Jeru- 
salem, the political and religious center 
ef a completely pacified world. He says 
that the kingdom of Israel was estab- 
lished in the days of Samuel without the 
approval of God, in fact, by rejecting 
God and it is unthinkable that He would 
re-establish a thing that was contrary 
to His will at the beginning. He says 
that the promises of God to Israel were 
conditioned on their obedience and ac- 
ceptance, and since they were disobedient 
to God and rejected His promises, God 
is not bound in any way to them. 


As to the millennium he believes, “the 
idea of a civil government on earth for 


a thousand years is not found in a single 
utterance of Jesus, Paul or Peter; much 
less that Christ is going to ‘set it up’ 
when He returns.” “We are either in 
the millennium or have passed through 
it and we have entered the ‘little time,’ 
when from all quarters attacks are made 
on the very citadel of Chirstianity it- 
self.” 

Whether you agree with the author in 
his views or not, you will be compelled 
to say that this man of God who made 
a fortune and lost it and then came 
back strong, who has changed his views 
on the millennium has written a very 
readable, scholarly book, giving most 
plausible expositions of difficult passages 
of scripture. T. B. R. 


The Church 


Short History of the Christian Church, 
by C. P. S. Clarke. Longmans, Green 
and Company. 531 pages. $4.00. 

The author of this history of the 
Christian church is an Anglican rector. 
On the title page we are informed that 
he is “rector of Donhead St. Andrew: 
Lecturer in Church History at the Salis- 
bury Theological College: Prebendary of 
Bitton in Salisbury Cathedral.” The 
work is prefaced by a Latin dedication 
to Cosmo Gordon Lang, Archbishop of 
Canterbury. 


At first glance one wonders what the 
excuse for writing this book is. The his- 
tory of the Christian church has been 
written again and again, and it must be 
admitted that there is nothing especially 
striking or original in this production. 
Yet much can be said in its behalf. It 
is a specimen of solid, thorough British 
scholarship. It is pellucidly clear and 
meticulously fair. Unlike some other 
English ecclesiastics the author makes 
no attempt to deify such an old 
scoundrel as the much-married Henry 
VIII. Dr. Clarke makes a good job of 
telling the story of the church through 
the ages. One would have to go far to 
find a history more generally satisfac- 
tory. 


The church in America is very in- 
adequately treated, although the section 
of the book dealing with Anglicanism 
in the colonies is excellent. The author 
is not alone, however, in his deficiency 
in regard to the religious history of 
America. Our own historians have for 
the most part done an equally unsatis- 
factory piece of work in this field. In 
common with other historians, Dr. 
Clarke does not pay enough attention 
to the great preachers of the church. 
For example, among the English leaders, 
Jeremy Taylor is mentioned but in- 
cidentally and Robert South not at all. 
John Bunyan receives passing attention. 
John Wesley and George Whitefield are 
discussed with discrimination and ability 
because of their relation to certain 
trends of church history. But the 
preacher as such is treated in a rather 
cavalier fashion. Among church his- 
tories this one ranks high, but a volume 
in this realm of scholarship written 
from a somewhat new angle would be 
refreshing. L. H. C. 


The Social Sources of Denomination- 
alism, by H. Richard Niebuhr. Henry 
Holt and Company. 304 pages. $2.50. 


As the author states in his preface, 
the book is a “discussion of the social 
character of the Christian churches and 
is intended to be a practical contribu- 


tion to the ethical problem of denomina- 
tionalism. The effort to distinguish 
churches primarily by reference to their 
doctrine and to approach the problem of 
church unity from a purely theological 
point of view appears to be a procedure 
so artificial and fruitless that one is 
compelled to turn from theology to his- 
tory, sociology, and ethics for a more 
satisfactory account of denominational 
differences and a more significant ap- 
proach to the question of union.” 


The captions of the various chapters 
are significant of the content of the 
book. They are: one, “The Ethical Fail- 
ure Of The Divided Church;” two and 
three, “The Churches of the Disinher- 
ited;” four, “The Churches of the Mid- 
dle Class;” five, “Nationalism and the 
Churches;” six and seven, “Sectionalism 
and Denominationalism in America;” 
eight, “The Churches of the Immi- 
grants;” nine, “Denominationalism and 
the Color Line;” ten, “Ways to Unity.” 


The book is one of the best that has 
appeared in recent years in regard to 
the church. The author writes in a very 
clear and plain manner. He is scholarly 
without being heavy. For one who de- 
sires to delve into the subject that he 
presents in a more detailed way, a fine 
bibliography is appended. This is one of 
the really worth-while books that should 
be on every minister’s desk. 

PH. YX: 


Experience with the Supernatural in 
Early Christian Times, by Shirley Jack- 
son Case. The Century Company. vii 
+ 341 pages. $3.00. 


There is probably no living scholar 
more acclimated in the psychology of 
the early Chirstian world than Dr. Case. 
While reading one of his works, the 
reader has the feeling that here is a 
man who knows how to interpret a dif- 
ferent world view because he _ so 
thoroughly understands the people, 
forces and elements that made it. In 
this volume the supernaturalism of the 
ancient world is vividly pictured. One 
feels the extremely tangible heaven and 
hell along with the ghosts and appari- 
tions that possessed a reality for that 
day which the modern mind can scarcely 
conceive. Dr. Case shows how portents, 
sacred books, inspired persons, and the 
gods and goddesses of the mystery cults 
mediated supernatural help to a human- 
ity that had an implicit faith in their 
efficacy and knew all the formulae by 
which their help could be acquired. What 
a different world it is from ours! A 
world in which gods were depended upon 
to maintain government and to bring 
health to individuals and a world in 
which the life beyond the grave was as 
real as present life. 


This is a fine work for folk who are 
troubled about the miraculous in the 
Bible which seems so out of harmony 
with our modern scientific temper. One 
sees how natural it was in a pre- 
scientific era. The book is full of valu- 
able source material for the critical 
scholar, yet written in a popular way so 
that even the novice can understand it. 
It should have a wide reading and help 
a great many folk who are dissatisfied 
with the Biblical explanations of their 
childhood and are reaching out for ra- 
tional explanations of the things that 
they could never understand. 
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The foremost living apostle of non-violence 


Mahatma Gandhi’s Ideas 


Prepared and edited by Charles F. Andrews 


Gandhi is proof positive that fidelity to a policy of non-violence need not be either craven or futile. Here is his own full and 
complete account of the grounds of action by which he has become the world’s chief practitioner of the principles of the Sermon on 
the Mount. No minister tired of the empty lip-service Western Christendom pays Jesus can afford to miss this restorative to his 


courage. 


IMMORTABILITY: AN OLD MAN’S 
CONCLUSIONS ' 


By S. D. McConnell 


An honest book by a man of eighty-five 
which does not attempt to obscure the diffi- 
culties in the way of a belief in immor- 
tality by a smoke screen of piety. 

Price $1.50 


THE SIGNIFICANCE OF PERSONALITY 
By Richard M. Vaughan 


Ought to help a lot of puzzled people to 
organize their combined experience and 
thought into a more meaningful understand- 
ing of how the universe as a whole wishes 
them to regard themselves. Price $2.50 


THE RED HARVEST: A CRY FOR 
PEACE 


Vincent G. Burns, Editor 


War will not be abolished by logic but 
by a flood tide of the hostile sentiment 
against it which is every day growing by 
leaps and bounds before our very eyes. 
Poetry is the best tool to use in making 
the sentiment for peace all-powerful. Com- 

tent authorities pronounce this a super- 
atively fine peace anthology. 


Probable price $3.75 


THE ATONEMENT IN HISTORY 
AND LIFE 


Edited by L. W. Grensted 


Aims to get at the core of truth with regard 
to the “objective side of the Atonement’ 
which it holds is the center of gravity of 
the Christian religion. Probable price $2.50 


By Raymond Calkins, author of “The 
Eloquence of Christian Experience” 


By asking in every instance how old was 
Jeremiah when he gave this message and 
what was the state of public affairs at the 
time of its delivery, Calkins brilliantly 
proves that Jeremiah developed into one 
of the greatest religious statesmen of all 
times. af Price $2.50 


BEHOLD THE MAN 


By Friedrich Rittelmeyer 
Translated by George B. Hatfield and 
Erich Hofacker 


“One of the richest, most suggestive and 
stimulating books I have read in a long 
time. It is full of vision moments and 
sentences that open new vistas. The last 
chapter is worth more than the price of 
the book.’’—Joseph Fort Newton. Religious 
Book Club’s first selection for December. 
Price $1.75 


SCIENCE AND THE UNSEEN WORLD 


By A. S. Eddington, Author of “The 
Nature of the Physical World” 


Read what the foremost living exponent 
of the knowledge which comes into the hu- 
man mind over the wires of the nerves— 
knowledge of the seen—has to say of that 
other kind of knowledge which comes in by 
wireless—knowledge of the unseen. Illumi- 
nating in the extreme with tonic properties 
for your faith which you must not miss. 
Small in size and price, but immeasurably 
cheering in content. Price $1.25 


60 FIFTH AVENUE 


PRAYER 
By Mario Puglisi 

“The best book on the subject available 
today.”—Rev. H. D. McKeehan. ‘‘Justifies 
to the most searching contemporary thought 
the validity of prayer as an experience of 
Reality.”—Rev. Dwight Bradley. ‘It is a 
major contribution to a great theme.’— 
John Wright Buckham. Price $2.50 


Or “The Bible Reduced to the Standard 
in Jesus” 
By George Holley Gilbert 


Aims to retain everything possible in the 
Bible and remain consistently Christian 
throughout, in full harmony with the mind 
of the Master and therefore spiritually 
authoritative. Price $2.00 


EARLY TRADITIONS ABOUT JESUS 
By J. F. Bethune-Baker 


The simply written, intensely readable short 
life of Jesus in line with sound scholar- 
ship for which your best people have been 
looking for years. Probable price $1.50 


THE PSYCHOLOGY OF RELIGIOUS 
ADJUSTMENT 


By Edmund S. Conklin 
(Oregon University) 
A sensible, thoroughly readable interpreta- 
tion of the religious experience whose func- 
tion, the author maintains, is to make the 
individual feel at home in the world. 
Price $2.50 


DEATH AND RENEWAL 
By Poul Bijerre 


Bjerre is the most widely discussed writer 
in Sweden today, where this book is re- 
ferred to as “a book of revelation setting 
forth a new way of life.’’ The first Swedish 
edition sold out in a week. 

Probable price $3.00 


FOURSQUARE 
By John Rathbone Oliver, author of 
“Victim and Victor’ 


‘Every clergyman, and every doctor, every 
lawyer and every judge could read it to ad- 
vantage. Oliver tells in an inimitable way 
stories of the lives which he has touched 
intimately in his several capacities as psy- 
chiatrist, criminologist, scholar, and clergy- 
man. It is an unusual book by an unusual 


man.’’—William Alanson, M. D. (Eminent 
Psychiatrist). Price $2.50 
PALESTINE TO-DAY AND 
TO-MORROW 


By John Haynes Holmes 


“Digs down to basic facts and forces and 
presents its findings with justice to all 
sides.’’—Florence F. oem J in The New York 
Times. The best exposition now available 
in English of the all but insuperable diffi- 
culties in the Zionist path.’—New York 
Herald-Tribune. Price $2.50 


THE LORD OF LIFE 


A Fresh Approach to the Incarnation 
By Various Authors 


A fresh approach, experimental rather than 
speculative, to the Incarnation. Not to be 
mistaken for a merely “humanitarian” 
Christology. Does seek a definite position 
in regard to Christ which can be held by 
the modern mind in unity with its general 
system of working beliefs. Price $2.50 


At your bookstore or from 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 


Probable price $3.00 


THE HEART OF WORDS 
By George Roberts 


Here is a homiletic novelty and they are 
scarce articles. Am endeavor by several 
hundred examples to teach sermonizers how 
te worm their inner secrets out of terms 
in their religious vocabulary which they 
have allowed to grow commonplace and 


threadbare. Price $1.50 
OUTFITTING THE TEACHER OF 
RELIGION 


By James H. Snowden 


“Intensely human, brilliantly suggestive, and 
pointedly religious to the end.’’—Professor 
George W. Fiske (Oberlin). Price $2.00 


Also, Snowden’s Sunday School Lessons for 
1930. Price $1.35 


By P. Marion Simms 


The whole history of the Bible’s origin 
and preservation in a single volume. The 
most comprehensive, simply written book in 
its field. Price $2.50 


SOULS IN THE MAKING 
By John G. Mackenzie 

“The Problems dealt with are so vital, and 
the illustrations so illuminating, that it is 
compellingly interesting. Of the many books 
I have read in this field, this is by far the 
best for the average minister and should 
be read by every man in the pastorate if he 
has no broad acquaintance with the sub- 
ae Union Seminary Review. The 
ast two chapters on ‘Pastoral Method and 
Technique’ and ‘The Therapeutic and In- 
tegrative Value of Religion’ are glorious 
food for the minister.’’-—Robert C. Falconer 
(Toronto). ‘He shows, in a very practical 
way, how psychology can be an ally of the 
pastor in dealing with the torn, divided, 
unhappy souls with which he deals. It is 
one of the important religious books of the 
season and should be carefully studied by 
all pastors.’’—Presbyterian Advance. 

Price $2.25 


WHAT DO WE MEAN BY GOD? 


By C. H. Valentine 
Valentine does not look to Scripture or to 
ecclesiastical tradition for his arguments. 
Instead he delves into the study of human 
experience in its various levels of appre- 
hension. ‘This is the best contemporary 
book on God.’’—Charles Clayton Morrison, 
Christian Century Pulpit. Price $2.00 


THE PRIMITIVE CHURCH 

By Canon B. H. Streeter 
The first is perhaps the most interesting 
and certainly the most critical century of 
the Christian movement. That story brought 
up to date is worthily presented here by an 
eminent scholar in a thoroughly readable 
style. Religious Book Club’s first selection 
for November. Price $2.50 


A NEW COMMENTARY ON HOLY 
SCRIPTURE 
Edited by Charles Gore 


“Tf one had been asked what was the great 
desideratum of Bible readers today it would 
have been said: A single volume commen- 
tary, of thorough scholarship, of catholic 
spirit, a means of settling questions that 
are already insistent, not of raising new 
ones....That need in every particular has 
been met in the volume under review.— 
Epworth Era (Nashville). Price $3.50 
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XPERTNESS 
of authors and VARIETY of 
subjects make the HOLT 
RELIGIOUS LIST for 1930 


well worth watching. 





few samples: C. J. Wright's MIRACLE IN 
HISTORY AND IN MODERN THOUGHT will 

be ready in late January. (The recent 
Malden incidents show that miracles are still 
interesting—and baffling.) © Mid-Februery 
will bring EXPLORING RELIGION WITH EIGHT YEAR 
OLDS, by Helen Firman Sweet and Sophia 
Lyon Fahs. © February will see also Mrs. 
Elliott's UNDERSTANDING THE ADOLESCENT GIRL. 
© Dr. Tittle’s THE FOOLISHNESS OF PREACHING 
will follow shortly. © Then, a Lenten book, 
ARMOR OF LIGHT, by Mygatt and Wither- 
spoon, whom you will remember as the 
authors of THE GLORIOUS COMPANY. © Pro- 
fessor Bacon's STUDIES IN MATTHEW will be 
published in the later spring. © And there 
are a few others. Watch this column for 


ae 


"4 think ROBBING YOUTH OF ITS RELIGION is 
| a book that should be read by parents, 
teachers, preachers, and young men 
everywhere who can put their hands on it,’ 
writes Dr. S$. Parkes Cadman. © The author 
is James F. Halliday; the price, $2. © (it’s 
agood book for young women, too.) 








WO new comments on Geergia Hark- 
ness’ CONFLICTS IN RELIGIOUS THOUGHT 
($2) © Professor William K. Wright of 

Dartmouth writes: “’| would not have sup- 
posed it possible to compress so much solid 
philosophical discussion in a volume wri ten 
in so clear and elementary exposition.’ © 
And Professor Edwin Lewis of Drew calls it 
“a fine piece of work—sane, positive, con- 
structive, thorough, and withal exceedingly 
readable.”’ 





N The Christian Century ef December 4, 
1929, Dr. W. —. Garrison exclaimed, 
’Brethren, read this book!’’ © He referred, 


of course, to H. Richard Niebuhr's SOCIAL 


SOURCES OF DENOMINATIONALISM. ($2.50) 


Order from your bookseller or from 


HENRY HOLT AND COMPANY 
One Park Avenue, New York 


‘HOLT 
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Economic Causes of the Reformation 
in England, by Oscar Marti. The Mac- 
millan Co. xii + 254 pages. $2.50. 


The average reader thinks of the Ref- 
ormation as being entirely a religious 
and spiritual movement. But the new 
socio-historical method of research is 
bringing to light many new emphases 
in the interpretation of historical move- 
ments. Dr. Marti shows us in this vol- 
ume how much of a part the economic 
exploitation of England by Rome played 
in the final separation of the English 
church from the Roman without the de- 
sertion of Catholic theology and practice. 
The whole economic situation of the 
English church from the twelfth to the 
sixteenth centuries is reviewed very 
capably and much evidence gleaned 
studiously from source materials is mar- 
shalled in order to paint the picture. 
The work is a valuable contribution to 
English church history because of the 
uniqueness of its subject matter and ap- 
proach. The book carries a brief intro- 
duction by Dr. Shirley Jackson Case of 
the University of Chicago with whom 
Dr. Marti studied. H. W. H. 


Fighters for Freedom, by Austen Ken- 
nedy de Blois. The Judson Press. 437 
pages. $1.50. 


Fighters for Freedom, bearing the sub- 
title, Heroes of the Baptist Challenge, 
by the President of the Eastern Theo- 
logical Seminary, contains seventeen 
chapters, each of which is a biographical 
sketch of a prominent Baptist leader. 
These sketches range from 1137 to 1865, 
and embrace men in many cases whose 
life and work are vital to the whole 
Christian world. Among them are John 
Bunyan, Roger Williams, Peter Waldo, 
William Carey and Adoniram Judson. 
Each chapter is written in a clear and 
entertaining manner to present the 
salient facts in the life and thought of 
the subject. 

The volume bears the endorsement of 
the Department of Missionary Education 
of the Board of Education of the North- 
ern Baptist Convention, and will doubt- 
less be used as a textbook throughout 
the denomination. To Baptists it will 
prove invaluable, and to leaders of other 
denominations very helpful. The only 
criticism which might be made is that 
the author would have done well to 
watch his use of superlative statements 
in the introduction and elsewhere in the 
volume a bit more carefully. But every 
Christian of every creed rejoices in the 
contributions which the 17 men whose 
life-sketches appear here have made to 
spiritual freedom, and Dr. Austen Ken- 
nedy de Blois makes us his debtor for 
the attractive manner of presenting 
them. ©... M. 


Preachers and Preaching 


Preaching Out of the Overflow, a book 
about the business and pleasure of 
preaching, by William L. Stidger. Cokes- 
bury Press. $2.25. 


No man can read Preaching Out of 
the Overflow without being convinced 
that Dr. Stidger enjoys preaching more 
than anything else in the world. And 
how we do like to listen to folks talk 
enthusiastically about the things which 
interest them most when these same 
things interest us most! It is a daring 
book written in a daring manner by a 
daring preacher. It fascinates! 


Dr. Stidger is practically the owner of 
the copyright of several new methods of 


CHURCH 
PUBLICITY 
Price . . . $2.25 
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By the Editor 
of Church 


me Management 


Freely Illustrated 






William 
H. Leach 


' Treats Every Side of Local 
Church Publicity 


“The Christian world has needed a book 
like this for a long time. The children 
of the world ....are wiser than the 
children of the Kingdom .... in their 
ability to sell their ideas to the people. 
This practical book will enable the 
Church to accomplish the same results. 
The finest product ever offered for sale 
is the Christian gospel.”’"—Dr. W. A. 
Harper. 


“Read Leach and learn how!’’—Chris- 
tian Century. 


COKESBURY PRESS 


NASHVILLE 














At Your Bookstore ania 





presenting truth through the medium of 
the pulpit. While these methods of 
preaching are discussed briefiy in an in- 
teresting chapter, the portions of the 
volume in which the reader will revel 
most are embraced in the chapters en- 
titled, “Preaching Out of the Overflow, 
Developing the Homiletic Mind, Assem- 
bling and Transforming Raw Products 
for Preaching, Creating the Atmosphere, 
Reserve Power in Preaching, and The 
Power of Preaching Today.” 


Dr. Stidger holds up a high intellectual 
standard for the modern minister. The 
reading of a book a week is not enough 
for him to keep abreast of the strenuous 
times in which he lives. Dr. Stidger 
himself reads a book every day. The 
great preachers read constantly. “They 
read on trains, they read in the early 
morning hours, they read at night in 
bed, they read on ship decks, they read, 
read, read, as if life depended upon it. 
They read because they like to read, and 
they read because they want to feed the 
sheep the next Sunday morning and eve- 
ning.” “Books are the keys that unlock 
the kingdoms of the earth to the preach- 
er, and, in turn, to his congregation.” 


But the minister is not to live apart 
from the world. Says the author: “The 
student on the cattle ship going to 
Europe and the Holy Land is having an 
university experience getting ready for 
an overflow ministry. The young preach- 
er who gets to the Holy Land early in 
his ministry instead of going as the 
crowning event of his ministry is the 
preacher who will preach out of the 
overflow. Every experience of life, every 
visit to a hospital, every time one sees 
a major operation in a clinic, every time 
one visits an insane asylum or a col- 
lege chapel, one enriches life, one in- 
creases the overflow.” 


It is an easy book to read. It is terri- 
bly hard to put it aside until every page 
is read hurriedly, and then certain chap- 
ters are slowly and carefully re-read. 
To read the book this week will make the 
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preacher’s sermon a little better next 
Sunday and a great deal better next year. 
Out of the inspiration which will come 
towards the enrichment of life will come 
an enrichment of pulpit messages. 

C. H. N. 


Half Baked Ideas, by J. Lowrey Fend- 
rich, Jr. Cappabianca Press, Inc. 300 
pages. 

Startling in approach, naked in truth, 
bold in execution, the reader is con- 
fronted with something most unusual 
in its conception. Pick up this volume 
of short essays which covers almost every 
conceivable human relationship, if you 
want a rousing good evening’s reading; 
some good old homespun philosophy; a 
type of David Harum’s reasoning, or 
wish to take a little trip mentally into 
highways and hedges not universally 
travelled by the Literateur. 

Structurally correct, this volume by the 
popular Preacher of Central Presbyterian 
Church, Brooklyn, is divided into eight- 
een major chapter themes under which 
may be clustered from three to nine 
very brief dissertations all correlated. 
Some of the themes are: Youth, Church, 
Prohibition, Character,, Happiness, Re- 
form, Optimism, etc. 

No one subject or major theme is de- 
veloped. Just the skeleton is presented 
but each bears such a deep relation to 
human life that the reader brings up 
his own store of knowledge and ex- 
perience on that particular point, which 
supplements the text and the two com- 
bine to leave him in a_ thoroughly 
aroused mood for “doing or daring.” 

If the author is seeking to shock his 
readers; seeking to jar the usual com- 
placent reader from the lethargy of 
sameness and commonplaceness, he has 
triumphed magnificently. On the other 
hand, every essay bristles with striking 
and new thought, new suggestions and 
illustrations. 


The “old Army game” comes through 
here and there; so vigorous are the out- 
lines and denunciations—so hearty are 
the affirmations. The experiences of 
Rev. Mr. Fendrich in the war prompts 
him naturally to call a spade, a spade. 
But the reviewer was hoping to find 
through it all a little bit of that “finesse” 
which one has a right to expect from 
the pen of a great Preacher in a great 
pulpit. HB. ek P. 


A Discontented Optimist, by M. S. Rice. 
The Abingdon Press. 169 pages. $1.25. 

The ten sermons of this volume re- 
fiect the intellectual vigor and spiritual 
fervor of- the well known minister of 
the Metropolitan Church of Detroit. The 
preacher speaks from personal experi- 
ence and conviction through these mes- 
sages. His personality shines through 
each sermon but never in an objection- 
able way. The sermon on “Religious 
Illiteracy” in which he deals with the 
need of religious education for our youth 
is especially good. The titles of the 
other sermons are: “A Discontented 
Optimist,” “The Christ of the Human 
Road,” “The Christ Way,” “Divine Dis- 
obedience Rewarded,” “Seeing the Un- 
seen,” “Separated to Serve,” “There Is 
Nothing,” “The Perfect Salvation,” “Ex- 
cess Victory.” Pa. Fi iB: 


A Great Evangelism, by Samuel G. 
Neil. The Judson Press. 252 pages. $1.50. 
Born in Scotland, serving in the Salva- 
tion Army in England, touring all over 
the United States as “The Scotch Evan- 





BOOKS x PENTECOST 


The Nineteen Hundredth Anniversary of PENTECOST 
is to be observed throughout Christendom in 1930 





The Christ of Every Road 


By E. STANLEY JONES 
Author of “The Christ of the Indian Road,” and “Christ at the Round Table.” 


Dr. Jones believes that “the world-ground is being prepared for a spiritual 
awakening on a very extensive scale,” and this book is an illuminating contribution 
toward its realization. 

Price, net, cloth, $1.50; leather, $2.50, postpaid. 


a 2 
The Holy Spirit 
By RAYMOND CALKINS 
Pastor of First Congregational Church, Cambridge, Mass. 


“A fresh discovery and interpretation of the Holy Spirit alike in its theological 
implications in the corporate life of the Church and in personal Christian experi- 
ence,” Dr. Calkins believes, constitute one of the urgent needs of the times. 


Price, net, $1.50, postpaid. 


Pentecost Day by Day 


By BRUCE S. WRIGHT 
Pastor of Asbury Delaware Methodist Episcopal Church, Buffalo. 

Dr. Wright covers a fifty-day period of Pentecost day by day, with a short 
explanation of a text of scripture that has a bearing upon the meaning of Pente- 
cost, and this is followed by a brief prayer that grows out of the scripture and the 
homily. It is a volume of distinct spiritual helpfulness. 

Price, net, 75 cents, postpaid. 


Some Exponents of Mystical Religion 


By RUFUS M. JONES 


Professor of Philosophy in Haverford College. 


A reinterpretation of the nature and significance of mystical experience and 
a presentation of historical illustrations through notable personalities of the 
meaning and value of the mystical approach to God. 
Price, net, $1.50, postpaid. 


Disciple Winners 


By CHRISTIAN F. REISNER 
Pastor of Broadway Temple, New York City. 


The note of personal evangelism is emphasized by Dr. Reisner, whose entire 
ministry has been a demonstration of this high type of Christian service. 
Price, net, $1.50, postpaid. 


AT THE BETTER BOOKSHOPS 


THE ABINGDON PRESS 
NEW YORK CINCINNATI CHICAGO 
Boston Pittsburgh Detroit Kansas City San Francisco Portland, Ore. 


























Mating Ministers and Churches 
S —. By JoHN R. ScotTrorp 


i The only book of its kind 
T TELLS the minister how to se- 


cure a pulpit. 

It ADVISES the pulpit committee 
how to secure the right kind of 

| Pa | minister. 

ie MY a a AN authentic survey of the machinery 
I es of the various denominations for 

2 _—J ministerial placement is given. 

Lona B Seottord Price $1.50 Postpaid 
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626 Huron Road Cleveland, Ohio 
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So Youth May Know 


New Viewpoints on Sex and Love 


By Roy E. Dickerson, Director of Activi- 
ties, Order of DeMolay—Foreword by Percy 
R. Hayward, Director of Young People’s 
Work, International Council of Religious 
Education. 


Here, at last, is a book that achieves the 
not easy task of dealing with an intimate 
subject fully and frankly, yet without 
suggestiveness, and in lan easily un- 
derstood by the youthful mind. A s le, 
fascinatingly interesting treatment, gi a 
new facts from a new approach; practica 
application of best knowledge in field of 
mental hygiene. Succeeds in giving youth 
new sense of respect for sex. 


Unexcelled by anything in print today, 
designed to give young folks essential in- 
formation and to interpret sex in its re- 
lation to life and character, and its social 
and personal implications. 


A book you can use as text material and 
study with young people to give them a 
wholesome attitude, based upon scientifi- 
cally sound facts and convincing reasoning. 


$2.00—At your booksellers or postpaid 
from Dept. H 


at 2 oe 


Ne ASSOCIATION PRESS 
V 347 MADISON AVE., NEW YOPK 


Under Head-Hunters’ Eyes 


By Alva C. Bowers 


After more than twenty-five years as a 
missionary in Assam, Mr. Bowers has 
something worth while to say. He has 
produced an unusually interesting book, 
remarkable for information and contain- 
ing valuable constructive criticism. His 
method is largely that of concrete pic- 
turing. His personal stories are highly 
informative and show him in human con- 
tacts—with nationals, magnates in the 
hunt or at dinner and humbler folk in 
their festivities and fears, and with 
colonials and government officials—con- 
tacts which have qualified him to speak 
with authority in stating fact, and in 
pronouncing judgment. 

The book is a colorful motion-picture 
of Assam, showing the background of the 
country and the people, the history and 
the present-day industrial, social, and 
practical conditions against which mis- 
sionary methods are projected. 


Illustrated, Cloth, $2.00 net 




















1701-1703 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia 
16 Ashburton Place, Boston 
2328 S. Michigan Avenue, Chicago 
313 W. Third Street, Los Angeles 
1107 McGee Street, Kansas City 
439 Burke Building, Seattle 
223 Church Street, Toronto 


ORDER FROM OUR NEAREST HOUSE 


A Book often predicted, but 
never before produced. See 
page 397. 


S$@ PROFIT ON A $10 BILL 
Societies, organizations, groups, indi- 
viduals, earning repeated sums three 

quick-selling 30c ADA specialties. In great de- 

mand this winter. You need send no cash, pay 
in 30 days, delivery free. Send 3 names, ad- 
dresses, active workers with 50c for 3 full-size 
pkgs. (value 90c) postpaid. Satisfaction assured. 

Particulars FREE. Send name of organization, 

or church, with pastor’s name and address. 


ADA PRODUCTS 
228 Washington St., Buffalo, N.Y. 

















HYMNS or tHe 


CHRISTIAN LIFE 


(for the church) 
Edited by MILTON S. LITTLEFIELD, D.D. 


Price $135.00 per 100 
jor introduction 


Here are the inspiring favorites—old 
and new—every hymn and tune 
tested in actual use. Words printed 
within the music score in plain, 
readable’ type. Strongly bound; 
made to last. Hundreds of churches 
use it with utmost satisfaction. 


Examination copies on request 





BIOL PFI OL PFE DGG DAG 


eo 
_—— HYMNAL ror 


YOUNG PEOPLE 
(for the church school) 
Edited by two friends of youth 


DR. LITTLEFIELD and 
MARGARET SLATTERY 


Price $75.00 per 100 
jor introduction 


Pastors and Superintendents declare 
this is the finest collection of hymns 
and tunes for our boys and girls. 
Words clearly printed within music 
score. Binding is sturdy for long 
service, 


A. S. BARNES & COMPANY, 67 West 44th St., New York 











gelist,” missionary and secretary under 
The American Baptist Publication So- 
ciety for the last thirty years, Dr. Neil 
writes out of a varied and lengthy 
career in evangelism. His book is the 
product of his own experience and deals 
with the various methods of Christian 
propaganda. Not least valuable are three 
appendices providing illustrations, de- 
votional messages and practical points. 
r. a 


Social Significance 


The Mind at Mischief, by William S. 
Sadler. Funk and Wagnalls. 400 pages. 
$4.00. 


The Thinking Machine, by C. Judson 
Herrick. University of Chicago Press. 
374 pages. $3.00. 


The titles tie these two volumes to- 
gether, but apart from that, they are as 
far apart as the poles. In his volume 
Dr. Sadler has sought to interpret for 
lay readers the achievements of modern 
psychology. His endeavor is to point out 
the things which are genuine and to 
warn against the fantastic and grotesque. 
Thus one finds that he accepts the 
Freudian concept of repression as a 
basis for complexes but refuses to go 
the whole ground and find that sex 
repressions are the basis of all com- 
plexes. 


Many of the abnormalities of mind are 
treated in a lucid and interesting way. 
A parent will find detailed treatment 
for ridding his child of the inferiority 
complex while the psychic student will 
learn that psychic phenomena have little 
connection with the other world. Wor- 
ries, dreads, dreams, hysteria, subcon- 
scious mind and many other subjects are 
treated in this very much worth-while 
volume. 


Professor Herrick’s book is very dif- 
ferent. The author is what one might 
call a physiological mechanist and the 
book deals mostly with physiology. To 
the mind of this author the human is a 
machine. He attempts to show in just 
what ways he may be superior or in- 
ferior to other machines. But man still 
is a machine. Behavior, human nature, 
mental development and kindred themes 
are considered and each given mechan- 
istic interpretation. To be sure the 


author agrees that physiology does not 
touch man’s spirjtual nature. He draws 
a line beyond which the mechanist does 
not go. But that is about the only en- 
couragement that he gives the spiritual 
nature of man. In the closing chapter 
these lines give a good view of his philos- 
ophy in the spiritual realm. 

“Part of our human nature came to 
be what it is naturally and unwittingly 
just as dog and ape nature did. Our 
higher spiritual values come naturally 
but not unwittingly. They must be 
sought. They will not come at all unless 
= want them and attend to their cul- 
ure.” 


This is really a fine book for one who 
wants to get the mechanistic picture of 
the modern scientific mind. 

W. H. L. 


Must We Have War? by Fred B. 
re Harper and Brothers. 318 pages. 
.50. 


The author is the chairman of the 
executive committee of the World Al- 
liance for International Friendship 
through the Churches. For forty years 
he has been an active Christian layman 
and during that period he has traveled 
repeatedly to most of the countries of 
the world, lecturing, observing, writing, 
always working for the cause of Christ. 
In this volume he reviews the factors 
that militate against and make for a 
warless world and gives practical sug- 
gestions as to what the individual can 
do for this ideal. F. F. 


Poems of Justice, compiled by Thomas 
Curtis Clark. Willett, Clark and Colby. 
306 pages. $2.50. 

Two hundred poets join forces in this 
volume with its appeal for social justice. 
They range from Isaiah to Sandburg 
with Blake, Elizabeth Barrett Browning, 
and Walt Whitman in the way. The 
compiler has divided his volume into 
four sections as follows: 1. Panorama 
of the Poor; 2. The March of Revolt; 3. 
Brothers All; 4. Dreams and Goals. 
Personally I think it is a wonderful 
compilation which will preach a good 
many sermons for justice. These verses 
will rouse the imagination of the minis- 
ter and give him visions of the social 
force in the Christianity he proclaims. 
The compiler has been honest and fair, 
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very fair indeed. He has included verses 
which strike at our modern concepts 
such as “Black Magdalens” by Countee 
Cullen and Kenneth Porter’s protest to 
a “Prince of the Church.” Not all of 
these verses could be classified as re- 
ligious, but religion ought to know all 
of them. It is a good book; well done. 


W. H. L. 


Education and Religion, edited by 
Homer Henkel Sherman. Cokesbury 
Press. 194 pages. $1.25. 


Here are twelve papers delivered be- 
fore the Junaluska Conference last 
July. They represent the crystal-clear 
thoughts of men prominent in both re- 
ligious and educational circles. Three of 
the writers are college presidents and all 
of them are professors at present or 
have been connected in the past with 
some of the leading theological schools. 


The authors are Halford E. Luccock, 
professor of Practical Theology, Yale 
University, whose subjects are “Religious 
Education in the Home” and “Competent 
Christian Parents;” George Walter Fiske, 
professor of Religious Education, Oberlin 
College, “The New Age and New Meth- 
ods in Home Education;” Walter D. 
Agnew, president of Woman’s College of 
Alabama, “Responsibility of the Church 
College for Christian Education;” Paul 
B. Kern, pastor of Travis Park Meth- 
odist Church, San Antonio, Tex., “The 
Congregation in Action in Christian Edu- 
cation;” Frank S. Hickman, professor of 
Psychology of Religious Education, Duke 
University, “Upstream;” W. A. Smart, 
professor of Biblical Theology, Emory 
University, “Preparing the Student for 
Christian Service;” W. L. Poteat, presi- 
dent Emeritus, Lake Forest College, “In 
Praise of Ignorance;” Norman E. Rich- 
ardson, professor of Religious Education, 
Presbyterian Theological Seminary, Chi- 
cago, “Christian Education, the Funda- 
mental Need of the Nation;” Bishop 
Edmund D. Mouzon, “Christ, the Master 
Teacher,” and Bishop W. N. Ainsworth, 
“To Know Christ, the Aim of All Edu- 
cation.” 


With such an array of names and vital 
subjects one has an idea of the wealth 
of thought in this book. Here are dis- 
cussed, with simplicity and force, prob- 
lems of the world of today. 


Among the facts, expressed in the 
papers are these: “The first essential 
to religion in the home is that we have 
some religion to put into it.” “One of 
the worst sins of parents is to have no 
real faith in youth.” “With the sacred- 
ness of marriage so rapidly passing, 
thoughtful people are searching for a 
stabilizer for the family; I venture to 
say that there is no real stabilizer of the 
family upon which we can depend but 
the Chirstian religion.” “Separate pro- 
grams of groups within the church shall 
not preempt the central place of the 
church itself.” “The law of the cross 
holds for the Church as well as for 
Christ and his followers taken singly; 
the institution that will save its life 
shall lose it—and ought to lose it.” 


E. Q. 


The Adventure of Youth, by Sir Arthur 
K. Yapp. Longmans, Green and Co., 
New York. 149 pages. $1.50. 


Sir Arthur Yapp has spent most of 
his life in close touch with young men 
and boys. In this book, he deals with 
many of their problems and suggests 
ways in which they can be met. It is 
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Dr. Samuel M. Shoemaker’s Arousing Work 
Author of “Children of the Second Birth” 


TWICE-BORN 
MINISTERS 


Ministers and laymen, alike, will find this amazing book both 
disturbing and helpful. 


Throughout its pages men in the ministry are telling you of a 
great thing that has happened to them. 


Dr. Shoemaker presents a wealth of testimony as to the need 
for a larger endowment of grace to kindle the fire of devotion 
in the lives of others. 


Cloth, $1.50 





A. EARL KERNAHAN 


Christian Citizenship 
and Visitation 
Evangelism 


Latest suggestion and help 
for evangelistic workers by 
the author of ‘Visitation 
Evangelism.”’ $1.50 


ELLA A. BOOLE, Ph.D. 
President National W. C. T. U. 


Give Prohibition 
Its Chance 


“Valuable to the worker in 
the Prohibition cause, it will 
prove equally interesting to 
those who wonder how Pro- 
hibition came about.’’—Record 
of Christian Work. 


Illustrated, $1.50 
IRA MAURICE PRICE 


The Dramatic Story 
of Old Testament 
History 


“If any pastor or class leader 
is searching for a good text- 
book for an Adult Bible Class, 
this is the book.’’ — Church 
Management. $3.50 





By JOSEPH HOCKING 


SHAM 


A Challenge to 
Religious Life of Today 


Over three million copies 
of Hocking’s previous 
novels have been sold. 
No preacher should miss 
it! 
With Modernistic Jacket, 
$2.00 


Church Profit 
Making 

Is It Right? Does It Pay? 

By F. A. AGAR, D.D. 
Dr. Agar knows his field 
—a province in which he 
moves with attention and 
respect and presents a 
work of universal appeal. 

$1.00 








G. CAMPBELL 
MORGAN, D.D. 


The Gospel 
According to 
Matthew 

A Study of the life of Christ. 
His words, His ways, His 
works, His life, and His 
eternal triumph. $3.50 


FREDERICK F. 
SHANNON, D.D. 


Doors of God 


A new “Shannon” volume 
which the “Baptist Stand- 
ard” calls: ‘‘thought - food 
which will start the machin- 
ery of the mind to working 
with vim.” $1.50 


JOHN OXENHAM and 
RODERIC DUNKERLAY 


First Prayers 
for Children 


A manual of help for parents 
in the instruction of their 
children in the exercise of 
prayer. V5e 





New York: 158 Fifth Ave. 


Chicago: 851 Cass St. 




















Fairfield, Conn. 


lines. Language: 


Very easy to put on. 


$1.00 (no more to pay). 


The great Masters of English. 
and songs, dear to all, rendered new by. impressive setting and interpretation. 
Pay for themselves many times. 
joyed—at the same time put across a vital message, true to the gospel. The 
Battle of Life, The Light of Life, The Voyage of Life. 
All 3 for $2.00. Happon Service. Box 164-C. 


TRY “DRAMALOGUES’’ 
For Sunday Evenings 


Music: familiar hymns 
Thoroughly en- 


Each Complete 











Say: “I saw it in Church Management,” when writing advertisers. 
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HALL ORGAN 
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Beautiful Gothic Nave of the new 


Mount Washington Presbyterian 
Church, New York City 


WILDERS of churches are 
justly exacting in their 
choice of architects: for the 
vi new House of God must 
“honor Him in the purity 
and beauty of its design. 





As the minister is the people’s 
guide and example in their re- 
ligious lives, he, also, is selected 
with prayerful care. 

The Pipe Organ, as the inspiration 
of worship, must have a voice 
rich, sonorous, and churchly; it 
must be built to last, readily ac- 
cessible in every part, easily 
played, and be simple of con- 
struction. 

The Mount Washington Presby- 
terian Church of New York is but 
one of many slendid new churches 
to select a HALL ORGAN be- 
cause it fulfills all these require- 
ments. You are invited to ex- 
amine and hear its great three- 
manual instrument. 


“The Organ Honor 
Builds!” 


The 


HALL ORGAN 
COMPANY — 


Builders of Pipe Organs for 
Thirty Years 
WEST HAVEN 
CONNECTICUT 























a book which ministers would find of 
very little value to themselves personally, 
but it is a book which they can wisely 
lend to the young men in their congre- 
gations. 

The book is divided into five sections; 
the Adventure of Youth, the Adventure 
of Manhood, the Adventure of Sport, 
the Adventure of Service, the Adventure 
of Youth Overseas, the Adventure of Ad- 
ventures. This last chapter is a call 
to follow the supreme Leader. 


Sir Arthur says that during the past 
two or three years, he has noticed a dis- 
tinct growth of religious feeling among 
young men. He feels that the chief 
problem before the church lies in finding 
leaders with the necessary personality. 


J. E. R. 


Various Topics 


Four Square, the story of a Fourfold 
Life, by John Rathbone Oliver. The 
Macmillan Company. 305 pages. $2.50. 

As the chief medical officer for many 
years to the Supreme Bench of Balti- 
more City, Dr. Oliver has seen life. He 
knows whereof he speaks when he writes 
about murderers, the real ones and the 
chance ones; mental aspects of crime, 
alcohol, judges and juries. He makes 
thought-provoking statements about 
these subjects in “Four Square.” But 
he does not stop there, for out of his 
experiences he analyzes four divisions of 
life. The “Court” is the first. “The 
Physician’s Office,” “The University” 
and “The Altar of God” are the others. 

Men and women of intelligence are 
finding meat for thought and discussion 
in this new, compelling book by the 
author of “Victim and Victor,” which 
was awarded the Pulitzer Prize. 


The breadth of understanding that is 
characteristic of Dr. Oliver is found in 
these statements of his: “Understand 
what we call the ‘delinquent’? Never, 
at heart, never until we understand the 
cross currents of all human life. But 
we can try to understand. There are 
no such things as mental aspects, as 
apart from physical or social ones. For 
you cannot separate into one water- 
tight compartment the thing we call 
‘mind’ and then put what we call the 
‘body’ into another. The only real as- 
pect of crime is the aspect of the crim- 
inal himself, of the fellow-man or fel- 
low-woman who differs from ourselves 
so very, very little, but who is what and 
where he is because of opportunities that 
have been mercifully denied to us and 
because of desires and motives that we 
can discover, every day, if we take the 
trouble to look, in our own law-abiding 
hearts.” 

You may not agree with everything Dr. 
Oliver has to say, but who can deny that 
he has written straight from his heart 
of life as he has lovingly and painstak- 
ingly watched it? E. Q. 


One Thousand Sayings of History, by 
William Fogg. The Beacon Press. 919 
pages. $5.00. 

This is a most unique reference book. 
There are more than one thousand of the 
sayings, each one illumined by an ex- 
planation of the place and circumstances 
under which it was uttered. An average 
of more than one-half page is given to 
each of the sayings and its interpreta- 
tions. Indices give ready access to ma- 
terial by subject, author and the key 
words. I know of no other book which 


does this thing and does it so well. I 


am sure that it is an essential for any 
reference library, and it would prove 
mighty useful in the minister’s library. 
Just to show how useful it might be, 
turn to the second editorial page in this 
issue and read the item about the great 
liberal and his attitude toward obedience 
to law. And this is only one of the 1137 
famous sayings which have a place in 
the volume. W. H. L. 


Plays and Pageants for the Church 
School, selected and edited by Marie W. 
Johnson. The Beacon Press, Inc., Boston, 
Mass. 193 pages. $2.00. 

Fifteen simple but helpful pageants are 
included in this volume. Practically all 
of them have been successfully tried out, 
frequently with very limited facilities. 
Among the pageants and plays are in- 
cluded several suited for Christmas and 
Easter. J. E. R. 


The White House Gang, by Earle 
Looker. Fleming H. Revell Company. 
244 pages. $3.00. 

No presidential family ever got more 
real fun in living in the White House 
than that of Colonel Roosevelt. It is 
probably equally true that no family 
ever put so much whole hearted, un- 
restricted good cheer into that historic 
mansion. This is the true story of a 
gang of school boys headed by Quentin 
Roosevelt and their adventures in and 
about Washington. The gang included 
boys of several government families. The 
author was one of them and relates the 
instances with an intimacy which is 
convincing. 

It is easy to see why this narrative 
should have appealed to the widow of 
President Roosevelt. She says: “The two 
who have gone have returned in these 
pages and the old merry White House 
days for a background.” Quentin is 
the central figure in the book. But for 
most of the readers the pictures of 
President Roosevelt will be the attraction. 
Always an admirer of the whole-souled 
sincerity of this great American, the 
reading of this book has intensified the 
conviction. In the white house Presi- 
dent Roosevelt was still a father. He 
could play, encourage and discipline. He 
carried the heavy burdens of state, but 
he lived in the hearts of his family. 
Personally I think that this is one of the 
most valuable Roosevelt books which has 
been produced. W. H. L. 





The Jericho Road 


I know the road to Jericho, 
It’s in a part of town 

That’s full of factories and filth. 
I’ve seen the folks go down, 


Small folks with roses in their cheeks 
And star light in their eyes, 

And seen them fall among the thieves, 
And heard their helpless cries. 


When toiling took their roses red 
And robbed them of their stars 
And left them pale and almost dead. 

The while, in motor cars 


The priests and Levites speeding by 
Read of the latest crimes 

In headlines spread in black and red 
Across the “Evening Times.” 


How hard for those in limousines 
To feel the hurt of man! 

It was a slow-paced ass that bore 
The Good Samaritan. 


—Edwin McNeill Poteat. 
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The Photo Offset Process + Carries Personality Into Church Publicity 


HE new photo-offset method of reproduction offers churches 
the ideal way for pastoral letters, financial requests, special an- 
nouncements and all other printed forms so necessary in the modern 





Photo Offset makes an exact repro- 
duction of your original letter or 
design. 

Your letter is photographed and 
| transferred to a metal sheet, which 
in turn is used to print on to the 
paper. 

Photo Offset produces copies that 
are neat and clear. 








be made in jet black on white paper. H 





ehurch. 


T takes your own message and in one operation reproduces your 
letterhead, the copy and your signature. 


den of hand signing of form letters. 


OST is dependent upon quantity desired but compares favor- 
ably with the cost of good multigraphing. | 


Send for sample of work and price schedule or 
submit your proposed letter for an estimate. 


Address THE DODD COMPANY 


For best results your original should “ee 652 Huron Road 





It eliminates the bur- 


Cleveland, Ohio 














THE LURE OF THE UNSEEN 


That is a good and a well-prized story 
of Richard Coeur de Lion, captured and 
imprisoned in a secret dungeon in an 
old castle after the great Crusade. Blon- 
del, his favorite musician, went about 
as a traveling minstrel in determined pil- 
grimage to every castle gate, playing per- 
sistently there the king’s favorite strains. 
At last, one dreary day, the sobbing 
strains of the instrument without were 
answered by the imprisoned king in the 
dungeon. Once more thus the king was 
found and his throne regained. He had 
heard the lucid melodies of the unseen 
musician. Whether or no the famous 
story of the Lion Heart be true, I do 
know the lure of the unseen has been 
a saving fact among men. I have seen 
a man, or the wreck of a man, broken, 
and bruised and discouraged, abandoned 
by those he had loved, and written off 
their memory, make a strange new life 
among men. There came into his vision 
one black night the glory of the invisible. 
It lured his halting feet. It painted new 
ideals before him. It glowed with hope. 
He struggled to his feet. The chain of 
habit snapped. A light streamed down 
from an unseen somewhere, and today 
that man is a victor among us. No 
longer is he a despised “drunken bum,” 
but for long now he is a man of God 
and a noble minister of life and service. 
He caught a vision of the unseen. 

M. S. Rice in A Discontented Optimist; 
The Abingdon Press. 





A wise old owl lived in an oak, 

The more he saw the less he spoke; 
The less he spoke the more he heard. 
Why can’t we be like that old bird? 





Give a penny and hear it squeak; 
Give a quarter and hear it speak; 
But if you’d hear a real live holler 
Drop on the plate a silver dollar. 








Religious Best Sellers 


December 1929 








Fleming H. Revell Company, 
New York 


Splendor of God—Morrow 

King’s Penknife—Haldeman 

F. B. Meyer—Mann 

Hero in Thy Soul—Gossip 

Doran’s Ministers Manual—Hallock 
Gospel of Matthew—M organ 


Baptist Book Store, Philadelphia 


Hero in Thy Soul—Gossip 

A Great Evangelism—WNeil 

Twice Born Ministers—Shoemaker 

The Place of Jesus Christ in Modern 
Christianity—Baillie 

Three Half Moons—Boreham 


Presbyterian (U. S. A.) Book 


Stores 

The Christian Apprehension of God 

—Mackintosh 
Whither Christianity—Hough 
The Bible from the Beginning—Simms 
Place of Jesus Christ in Modern Chris- 

tianity—Baillie 

The Splendor of God—Morrow 
Go Till You Guess—Wells 


Methodist Publishing House, 

. Richmond, Va. 

Talking with God—Smith 

Lesson Round Table—Dodge 

Walking with God—Harrell 

Sunshine Hour—Wilkinson 

Preaching with Authority—Mouzon 

Man’s Social Destiny—Ellwood 


Methodist Protestant Book 
Concern, Baltimore 


Men That Count—Chappell 
These Twelve—W yand 
Glory of Going On 


Finding the Trail of Life 
Moffatt’s New Testament 
Gospel of Matthew—Morgan 


Christian Century Book Service, 
Chicago 
The Daily Altar—Willet and Morrison 
Science and the Unseen World—Eddington 
Notebook of a Tamed Cynic—Niebuhr 
Bible Through the Centuries—Willett 
What Do We Mean by God—Valentine 
Man’s Social Destiny—Ellwood 


Pilgrim Press Book Store, Boston 
Four Square—Oliver . 

What is Christian Education—Co 
God—Middleton, Murry 

Splendor of God—Morrow 

Whither Christianity—Hough 

Shepherd of Jerusalem 


Religious Book Club 


Behold the Man—Rittlemeyer 

Experience with the Supernatural in Early 
Christian Times—Case 

Theory of Christian Ethics—Spencer 

Whither Christianity—Hough 

Catholicism and Christianity—Cadoux 

Truths to Live By—Ross 





THREE GATES 


If you are tempted to reveal 

A tale someone to you has told 

About another, make it pass 

Before you speak, three gates of gold, 
Three narrow gates: First, “Is it true?” 
Then, “Is it needful?” In your mind 
Give truthful answer, and the next 

Is last and narrowest, “Is it kind?” 

And if to reach your lips at last 

It passes through these gateways three, 
Then you may tell, nor ever fear 
What the result of speech mav he. 
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Not Charity—Justice 


HE idea that the Church should be supported 

as an object of charity is one of the most 

difficult points of view we have had to fight 
for stable church finance. 


“Charity should begin at home,” urges the 
big-chested individual, as he pleads for more cash 
to run the church.” 


The church which is on the job is not asking 
for support as an object of charity. The ethically 
minded minister resents being a subject of char- 
ity. If it seeks support it does so because of its 
definite social and religious contribution to the 
needs of the community. Is it an act of charity 
to support public schools? Is it an act of charity 
to support courts of justice? Is it an act of char- 
ity to support the city hall? Then maybe it can 
be an act of charity to support the church. 


Church appeals and publicity should be based 
upon the actual work the church is doing or at- 
tempting to do, and not on an appeal for charity. 
One ought not to feel when he contributes to the 
church as though he were giving to a beggar. 
The church is not, or ought not to be, a mendi- 
cant. It is an institution of dignity and honor. 
It makes its contribution to society. As such it 
can appeal for legitimate income. 


Church Management believes in charity. We 
believe that it is a Christian privilege to aid the 
distressed, the sub-normal, the unfortunate, and 
all who have failed in some away to meet the 
social and economic burdens of life. We believe 
in food for the hungry, healing for sick and sym- 
pathy for socially distressed. 


But our platform calls for justice for the 
church. 





The Cost of Moving 


HEN a minister decides that he should 

move, the decision means that he is for- 

feiting certain values which he has been 
years in accumulating and which are worth a 
great deal to him professionally. A business 
man must consider these values when he makes 
a change of location. A professional man must 
reckon with this loss when he moves to a new 
city. The minister will do well to weigh both 
sides of his decisions, to see whether or not he 
is losing more than he can hope to gain. 


When he decides to move he forsakes old 
contacts for new ones to be made. 


When he decides to move he casts all the 
value of local publicity in the community in which 
he worked. 


When he decides to move he must count the 
loss of programs partially completed which have 
social and pecuniary value. 
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When he decides to move he forfeits the ac- 
cumulated reputation as a preacher and leader 
which has been acquired by hard work. 


Many times there is an actual financial loss. 
Residence in one community has taught one where 
to buy to the best advantage. Wedding fees are 
accumulative. It is the minister with the long 
pastoral record to whom folks flock. 


Then there is the loss of service in other 
agencies. One of the happiest ministers I know 
is a director on the board of a local bank. No 
man can step into a place like that the first few 
months or weeks in town. 


I have oftentimes wondered why old age 
finds ministers with so few resources. I think the 
explanation may be found in this editorial. Each 
move has been made at the expense of resources. 
He can’t carry his contacts, his reputation or his 
accomplishments to the next field with him. So 
when the age of retirement comes, he is rich in 
experience, but poor in social resources. A min- 
isterial move is not to be considered lightly. 





The Final Test of a Sermon 


ILES H. KRUMBINE tells of a trying ex- 
perience he had in the first years of his 
ministry before sufficient hide had de- 

veloped to meet rebuffs. He had made what he 
considered a very good effort in his sermon but 
it was evidently unsatisfactory to one of the 
church trustees. After the service the trustee was 
ready to discuss the sermon. 


“T don’t care much for that kind of gospel,” 
said the layman. 


But the young preacher was prompted by the 
spirit for his answer. 


“TI don’t either,” he said, “but I suspect that 
it is in the New Testament.” 


Hundreds of years of experience could not 
have framed a better answer. When the minister 
is sure that the gospel he preaches is to be found 
in the New Testament, he need fear no criticism. 





Still to Come 


HE editor always regrets that he has not 
more room for the material waiting to be 
published. He is especially sorry this month 

that it is necessary to delay until the March issue 
one promised article, the third in the series on 
the Apocrypha by H. J. Wicks. 

Dozens of fine financial appeals were sub- 
mitted in the contest which closed January first. 
These are now being studied and we hope to make 
complete announcement of awards in the next 
issue. 
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As the World Goes By— 


These Churches Do Not 
Pass Plates 


I am sure that there are more 
churches which do not pass collection 
plates than we realize at first. Last 
summer I made a contact with Robert 
S. Sidebotham, pastor of the First Pres- 
byterian Church, Tiffin, Ohio. I found 
that no collection plates had been passed 
for years in that church. An offering 
box at the door of the sanctuary re- 
ceived the gifts and contributions. The 
system had proven so satisfactory that 
the officers of the church were not anx- 
ious to go back to the old method. 

The Second Presbyterian Church of 
Tulsa, Oklahoma, now announces that it 
has been added to the list of “no col- 
lection plates” churches. Contribution 
boxes in the rear of the sanctuary take 
care of all offerings which prove suffi- 
cient for the work of the church. 





The Great Liberal Speaks 
on Obedience to Law 


I suppose that Tom Paine is assumed 
to be the great American Liberal. When- 
ever modern liberals seek to find argu- 
ment against the church they like to 
go back to Paine and quote his Age of 
Reason or Rights of Man. But the wets 
who like to call themselves liberal have 
been very reticent about quoting him on 
law observance. Here is what he had 
to say upon that subject. 

It is better to obey a bad law, 
making use at the same time of 
every argument to show its errors 
and procure its repeal, than forcibly 
to violate it; because the precedent 
of breaking a bad law might weaken 
the force, and lead to a discretion- 
ary violation of those which are 
good. 

About all the wets have left to justify 
their defiance of a law which they have 
neither the cleverness nor strength to 
modify is the natural instinct for more 
booze. 





CAN A SMALL CHURCH USE DIRECT 
MAIL APPEAL? 


The officials of the Presbyterian 
Church of Huron, Ohio, are conserva- 
tive. They didn’t think so. The min- 
ister, Charles W. Donald, urged it. They 
yielded and he spent eight dollars for 
postage to tell of the anniversary serv- 
ice to commemorate the seventy-fifth 
anniversary of the church building. One 
member of the committee said that the 
expenditure for printing and postage was 
a frightful waste of good American 
money. But the mail went out. 


Then the money began to come in. 
The first gift was for $5.00. Then fol- 
lowed others. One was for twenty-five 
dollars. One hundred church hymnals 
were presented by a woman who became 
interested. Sand tables were presented 
to the primary department. Every de- 
partment of church work received added 
contributions for their work. 

The letter used is reproduced here- 
with that you may see its appeal. Both 
the letter and the envelope were mimeo- 
graphed. Eight dollars spent in postage 
stamps produced over four hundred dol- 
lars for the church. 








Christ. 


Poetry. 


179 Hymns; 20 Chants; 


ices of Worship. 


ful material. 


Teacher’s Edition, $1.25 
Pupil’s Edition, 90 


PHILADELPHIA NEW YORK 
Witherspoon Building 156 Fifth Avenue 
PITTSBURGH St. LOUIS 


Granite Building 914 Pine Street 





IN LINE WITH THE AGE- 
GROUP PROGRAM 


The Church School Hymnal 
for Youth 


FOR THE INTERMEDIATE, SENIOR, AND YOUNG 
PEOPLE’S DEPARTMENTS OF THE CHURCH SCHOOL 


Designed to engage the vast interest of young people in religion 
and help them to realize companionship with God through Jesus 


A book of worship with educational objectives. 361 
Hymns; 25 Chants; 20 Selections of Instrumental 
Music; 15 Worship Programs; 30 Responsive Read- 
ings; 24 Prayers and Collects; 14 Pages of Religious 


Price, $1.00. In quantities, 80 cents plus transportation. 


Junior Church School Hymnal 


Correlated with the Junior Program and graded to the life and 
need and experience of Juniors. 


23 Hymns for the Junior 
Choir ; 23 Selections of Instrumental Music; 7 Serv- 


Teacher’s edition contains 34 additional pages of help- 


In quantities, $1.00 plus transportation. 
In quantities, 


Send to our nearest book store for a returnable sample copy 








THE WESTMINSTER PRESS 


-75 plus transportation. 


NASHVILLE 
711 Church Street 


Address the Store 
Nearest You 


CHICAGO 

216 S. Wabash Avenue 
SAN FRANCISCO 
234 McAllister Street 




















THE FIRST PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH OF 
HURON, OHIO 


1854 Seventy-fifth Anniversary of the 1929 
Dedication of the Building 


To our Members and Friends;—Greetings: 


THE OCCASION 

On Sunday, November 24, 1929, we will cele- 
brate the 75th anniversary of the dedication 
of the present church building. 


THE EVENT 
Morning Worship at 10 a. m. 
Sunday School at 11:15 a. m. 
Communion Service at 4 p. m. 
Fellowship and Luncheon from 5 to 7 p. m. 
Popular Evening Service at 7 p. m. 


OUR THANKFULNESS 

Who can estimate the good that has been 
accomplished by our church during those years? 
We think of the pastors who have rendered 
splendid service,—some of them have gone to 
their reward; of the heroic men and women 
who have served as elders, trustees, officers of 
organizations, teachers in the Sunday School, 
members and workers, throughout the years; 
of those who are members and workers at 
the present time; of the baptisms, weddings, 
funerals, and service to this community;—and 
we thank God for the existence of our church. 
This day ought to be a great day in our his- 
tory. It is really a birthday celebration. 


BIRTHDAY GIFT 

As we present gifts to our loved ones on 
their birthdays, let us present a gift to our 
church. Seventy-five years ago this building 
was dedicated to God. Let us make it 75 
in our gifts. Some will bring 75 cents; some 
ean bring 75 nickels or dimes; some may be 
able to bring 75 quarters, half-dollars, or 
dollars. 


THE INVITATION 


Come with your anniversary-birthday gift and 
let us pack the meetings to the limit. If you 
cannot be present with your gift, send it with 
a greeting and message of good-will. Many 
of the messages will be read to those present. 
Make checks payable to John P. Heyman, treas- 
urer (of the celebration). 


THE SCRAP BOOK 

All gift envelopes (with name and amount of 
gift), greetings, telegrams, programs, etc., will 
be preserved in a special scrap book of the 
occasion and will be placed among the records 
of the church. 


ENTERTAINMENT 

In order to accommodate those from out of 
town who wish to be entertained during the 
celebration, notify Mrs. C. E. Swanbeck, chair- 
man of entertainment, when you expect to 
arrive, etc. 


A FORWARD LOOK 
Let us enter into another 25 years with brave 
hearts and with a smile. 


Very truly yours, 
THE INVITATION COMMITTEE, 
Mrs. S. Luenna Hull, Chairman. 





Had I a careful and pleasant com- 
panion, that should show me my angry 
face in a glass, I should not at all take 
it ill; to behold a man’s self so unnatur- 
ally disguised and disordered, will con- 
duce not a little to the impeachment of 
anger. Plutarch. 
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Church Bulletin 
Headquarters Offers 
cA Complete Line 


HERE is a lot of satisfaction and 
¢] convenience too, in getting your 

church bulletin from “headquar- 
ters”! A single inquiry brings you inter- 
esting literature illustrating and de- 
scribing a big line of bulletins in both 
wood and copper construction at prices 
ranging from $59.00 to $150.00. Here 
you can quickly and easily choose a bul- 
letin exactly suited to your requirements 
at the price you want to pay. Whether 
or not you are immediately interested 
send for full particulars and prices now. 
See the outstanding values offered! 


Come ToCuurcu 
SUNDAY 





MODEL 150—$150.00 Complete 
One of the most durable and convenient 
of all church bulletins. Electric lighted. 
Size 59 x 39 x 6%” deep. Price includes 
complete set of lettering and church 
name in panel above door. Delivery ex- 
tra. 
KYLE 
MODEL 


$59.00 
Complete 


Oak _ construc- 
tion. Size 44 x 72 
x 6”. Electric 
lighted. Price in- 
cludes letter , 
equipment, name = gaa 
of church and om: hey hag _ 
pastor in panel ” CHURCH "| 
above door. De- sacred 
livery extra. 
Terms if desired. 


THE PILGRIM PRESS 


“Church Bulletin Headquarters’ 


ON-ce = 418 So. Market St., Chicago, II. 
Gentlemen: 
Please mail at once information and 
prices on your entire line of church bul- 
letins. (Bulletins ordered direct from 
this ad receive prompt and critical at- 
tention.) 
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Our British Letter 
By Frank H. Ballard, Bristol, England 





A Chatty, Friendly Communica- 
tion Which Tells of Peace Move- 
ments, Great Ministries and Other 
Matters of Interest. 


a 








UDGING by the public press there 

is little for the reporter of religious 

life in England to write about this 

month. There have been no great 
public controversies or conferences, no 
startling pronouncements, so far as I am 
aware, no epoch-making books. This is 
not a sign of indifference, for those who 
judge not by the public press but by the 
common things of daily life know that 
work has been patiently carried.on, often 
in spite of considerable difficulties. 


Blessed is the nation that has- no 
history, it has been said, and the remark 
is as true for the Church. The things 
that matter most are the daily labors 
which are too common-place for press 
paragraphs. If this kind of history could 
be written there would be many stories 
of quiet heroism in remote Manses and 
little churches. The tide is not with us 
in England, and ministers and church 
officials have to toil on without much 
encouragement or visible result. It is 
just such a situation that tests our 
mettle, shows what we are made of. 
Generally speaking our people are stand- 
ing the strain well. There may be less 
buoyancy but there is much quiet deter- 
mination. There is less excitement, but 
men are thinking hard and the very 
difficulties are throwing them back: upon 
their spiritual resources. 


There is no indifference to the chal- 
lenges that come from many sides but 
an earnest endeavor to meet them hon- 
estly. Immense and complicated social 
problems are being seriously investigated. 
The progress of thought in many depart- 
ments is being carefully watched. Op- 
portunities on the mission field are not 
being neglected. And above all men and 
women in all conditions are having the 
Gospel preached to them. We are less 
conspicuous in public affairs than we 
were, but my impression is that we are 
preparing the way for a contribution 
which shail be as influential as anything 
in the past. Writers like the author of 
“A Preface to Morals” (a book, by the 
way, which is alarming, is so not on 
account of the depth or cogency of its 
reasoning but because it represents what 
many people of different types are think- 
ing) may announce the decay of religion 
and prepare obituary notices. There is 
very little doubt within the Church. We 
know the battle will test us to the utter- 
most but are sure of the ultimate tri- 
umph. And the consciousness that there 
is a real battle to be fought is attracting 
men. 

The Episcopa] Church is having its 
difficulties with regard to candidates for 
ordination, but our Free Church Colleges 
are well supplied with students. Mis- 
sionary Societies are finding it a little 
more difficult to fill vacancies in the 
field—which is strange seeing that coun- 


tries like India and Africa offer the 
greatest scope and opportunity. Is it 
because men feel that here in the West 
the posts will be most arduous and ex- 
acting and here where the battle is 
fiercest they must be? 


* * A * * 


International peace is still one of the 
chief topics of discussion and _ the 
churches are feeling their responsibil- 
ities keenly. At the Autumnal meetings 
of the Congregational Union the subject 
was considered to the exclusion of al- 
most every subject and some valuable 
contributions were made. The Rev. T. 
Rhondda Williams in the address from 
the Chair said: “It is high time that the 
Christian Churches washed their hands 
clean of this war business. I am against 
the next war now, before I know what 
it is going to be about—I do know that 
it will not be about what they will say 
it is about. There will be, as before, a 
falsification of war aims. I know also 
that if the aim were the noblest in the 
world, it could not be served by war. 
There cannot be a just war. The war 
that is fought for the finest cause is in 
itself atrociously unjust.” I could quote 
much more to the same effect, but this 
is enough. 


The important thing to note is that 
Mr. Williams is not a voice crying in the 
wilderness. In English Congregational- 
ism, at least, extreme pacificism is by 
no means unpopular, and in the other 
Free-Churches the position is not, I 
think, very different. A large number 
of our ministers have definitely pledged 
themselves to take no part whatsoever 
in any future war. They argue their 
case mainly from the New Testament, 
and they are prepared to meet criticism 
from any quarter. Probably the most 
important contribution to the discussion 
at Norwich came from Mr. Bernard 
Manning, a brilliant Cambridge his- 
torian. Mr. Manning, who does not 
stand with the out-and-out pacifists, 
contended that in the past war had 
served good social ends, but after ample 
illustration of his main point he admit- 
ted that war had now become too seri- 
ous a menace to be tolerated by civilized 
men and women. It is like a sledge- 
hammer to crack a nut: it not only 
breaks the shell but pulverizes the 
kernel, and probably does much other 
damage as well. 

So strong is this peace sentiment that 
there was a plea that soldiers and 
sailors at Armistice celebrations should 
parade without weapons. The govern- 
ment did not agree to this suggestion 
but the military and naval representa- 
tives were reduced in number and in 
most places the proceedings were pre- 
dominantly civil in) character. More 
recently Mr. Rhondda Williams has been 
attacking the cadet system in public 
schools, and now Mr. Lloyd George, who 
is being listened to with more respect 
than he has received since 1922, has 
been saying some straight things.in the 
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House of Commons. After quoting Pres- 
ident Hoover to the effect that there are 
10,000,000 more men under arms today 
than before the Great War, he contin- 
ued: “The chariot of peace cannot ad- 
vance along a road littered with can- 
non.” He complained that the Commis- 
sion on Disarmament at Geneva had 
done so little, and said that it was difficult 
for Britain to go further unless other 
countries would tackle the problem seri- 
ously. It is not out of place here to 
say that the Churches in the British 
Empire mean business and to appeal 
in the name of the Prince of Peace to 
churches in other lands and especially 
in U. S. A. to use all their influence to 
make war in the future forever impos- 
sible. oa * * ca a 

The religious papers are announcing 
two things of considerable personal in- 
terest. The first is the commemoration 
in Birmingham of the centenary of the 
birth of Dr. Dale. Your own young 
people may need an introduction to 
Robert William Dale but your older 
readers will know him as _ preacher, 
theologian, politician, and pastor. To 
think of him is to be reminded of the 
tremendous influence exerted by the 
Christian ministers of last century. They 
had less competition than we have to- 
day: there were fewer papers, fewer 
public voices and educational societies, 
and no wireless, and people looked to 
the pulpit for guidance. We may have 
men today of Dale’s ability but none 
of his effectiveness. Not only did he 
minister in a conspicuous manner to a 
large congregation, but he practically 
made some of the makers of Birming- 
ham and greatly influenced some of 
the rulers of the Empire. Among these 
was Joseph Chamberlain, whose son, Sir 
Austen, spoke at the recent celebrations 
in Birmingham and paid a fine tribute 
to “that great citizen, great theologian 
and divine, and great Christian preach- 
er.” We have moved far in our thought 
as well as in the outer conditions of life 
since then and some of us find Dale’s 
books, especially the one on the atone- 
ment, rather remote. There are several 
of them still standing on my shelves but 
they are rarely disturbed. Even in Con- 
gregationalism he is more a tradition 
than a present power. Sic transit gloria 
mundi. 

The other announcement is that Dr. 
R. F. Horton is retiring from the pastor- 
ate of Lyndhurst Road, Hampstead. It 
would not be true to say that Horton 
has been the Dale of recent times but 
he has been one of the most distin- 
guished leaders of English religious life 
and thought. After a brilliant career at 
Oxford he settled at Hampstead half a 
century ago and that has been his only 
pastorate. But he has served continu- 
ously outside his own church and has 
given the world a large number of books, 
some of them of considerable worth. It 
is a striking commentary on English 
methods that the only University to give 
him a Doctorate is your own Yale. 

These announcements make me think 
of how William Hazlitt, whose father it 
will be remembered preached in Phila- 
delphia and Weymouth, near Boston, 
wrote on what was then called the “Dis- 
senting minister.” “A dissenting minis- 
ter is a character not so easily to be 
dispensed with and whose place cannot 
be well supplied. . . . We have known 
some such who had been brought up 
and lived from youth to age in the 
one constant belief of God and of his 
Christ, and who thought all other things 
but dross compared with the glory here- 
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after to be revealed. Their youthful 
hopes and vanity had been mortified in 
them, even in their boyish days, by the 
neglect and supercilious regards of the 
world; and they turned to look into their 
own minds for something else to build 
their hopes and confidence upon. They 
were true priests. They set up an 
image in their own minds—it was truth; 
they worshipped an idol there—it was 
justice. They looked on man as their 
brother, and only bowed the knee to the 
Highest. Separate from the world, they 
walked humbly with their God, and 
lived in thought with those who had 
borne testimony of a good conscience, 
with the spirits of just men in all 


ages. ... Their sympathy was not with 
the oppressors, but the oppressed. They 
cherished in their thoughts—and wished 
to transmit to their posterity—those 
rights and privileges for asserting which 
their ancestors had bled on scaffolds, or 
had pined in dungeons, or in foreign 
climes. Their creed, too, was ‘Glory to 
God, peace on earth, goodwill to man.’ 
This creed, since profaned and rendered 
vile, they kept fast through good report 
and evil report.” And it is worth a 
postscript to remark that the best book 
on Hazlitt that I know is one written by 
a Baptist minister’s son— Augustine 
Birrell, who has held some of the highest 
offices in Liberal Governments in this 
country. 
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Let The Dead Bury The Dead 
By E. J. Unruh 


A minister comes back and says a few things to the man next door. 
You will recall his article in the December issue in which he had a 


few things to say to his minister. 


E must be living in a very try- 
ing age. I imagine that this 
man is just as much of a problem 
to his minister as the minister 
is to him. As we can best judge others 
in terms of ourselves, let me do so. I 
have a man in my parish whom I would 
suspect of being the author of such a 
lamentation. In fact, I have heard him 
make identically the same statements. 
He has given me much grief and con- 
cern, because I have no desire to neglect 
him nor anybody else. My sympathies 
are with him for I, too, once stood where 
he stands. I assume that he is an elderly 
man or at least middle-aged. When that 
“upsetment” came to me I was a young 
man of twenty-five. The pains were 
excruciatingly severe but the vigor and 
courage of my youth sustained me until 
I completed a diligent examination of 
myself and a number of religious books. 
From the beginning of his lamenta- 
tion I recognize the symptoms of my 
former disease, which, thank God, is now 
cured. I, too, thought that I went to 
church to get religion. My idea of re- 
ligion and the gospel coincided with that 
of this man. Religion, as I now see it, 
was my stirred emotion; and the gospel, 
“Christ and him crucified.” That was 
for me the bread of life, and I hungered 
for it. 


Now that I have had plenty of time to 
think over some of those notions which 
I formerly entertained and held dear, I 
have discovered that religion is not 
something which one can pocket in 
church and take away. I get more re- 
ligion now through my understanding of 
nature, the stars, people, and the various 
fields of investigation and experimen- 
tation. That lecture on astronomy has 
magnified and intensified my apprecia- 
tion of that great Spirit which we call 
God. Those talks on sociological and 
psychological aspects of human life have 
caused me to see the rest of Paul’s let- 
ter to the Corinthians in which he talks 
about “Christ and him crucified.” Now 
I make religion inclusive of my rela- 
tion to God and man, and delight in an 
address or sermon pointing out the na- 
ture of the fruits which Christians shall 
bear. 

I do not like to think that piety on 
parade is the fruit for which Jesus would 
be looking any more today than in 29 
A. D. I glory in the sight of such fruits 
as the emancipation of the slave, pro- 
hibition, equality of the sexes, democracy, 
extinguishing of the red-lights, better 
conditions for the laborer and better pay 
with shorter hours, abolition of child- 
labor, outlawry of war—in general so- 
cial, civic and economic, as well as per- 
sonal righteousness. Paul, after saying 
“Christ and him crucified” talks about 
litigation, marriage, wedlock, falling in 
love, personal liberty, exercise of personal 


gifts, length of women’s hair, veiling of 
women in churches, taking of a collec- 
tion. I believe, sincerely, that Paul to- 
day would talk about automobiles, air- 
planes, electric railways, the talkies— 
everything coming within the category 
of human interests in 1929. If a minister 
is to preach about God every Sunday 
and leave to the pleasure and thing 
crazed people of today the solution of 
their problems without definite sugges- 
tions, they will be like the honey bee 
with its “smeller” cut off. 


That “unadulterated gospel’ business 
seems like that much nonsensical jar- 
gon. What is the gospel? Is it any less 
today than it was in Jesus’ day, or in the 
days of the prophets of Israel? These 
“simple gospel” people would be the last 
to speak in a derogatory manner of the 
Old Testament, yet they have forgotten, 
or do not know, that religion and the 
gospel of the prophetic days encom- 
passed every department of human in- 
terest. Amos would have pleased the 
politicians and their allies of the north 
immensely by giving them a series of com- 
forting and soul-soothing sermons. But 
since he condemned their foul-play with 
the common people, they complained 
about his preaching. People do not like 
to have anyone point out that they have 
shortcomings. But how could we make 
any progress without the condemnaiion 
of practices which corrupt the society of 
man, and without the proposal of possi- 
ble solutions to the problems of modern 
life in terms that people can under- 
stand? 


When we ministers do “roll up your 
(our) sleeves and mean business,” we 
are asked to go back to “Judea’”—our 
profession must concern itself with the 
“gospel.” Our great reformers were 
“crucified and stoned” but the man next 
door is perfectly willing to be their bene- 
ficiary. The case is similar to that of 
the farmer whose son refused to carry 
the gun, objecting conscientiously, but 
who held his grain until the war condi- 
tions had sent its price skyhigh. We are 
so inconsistent! 

My critic leaves the services bored and 
disappointed. At the same time, a large 
number of people shower me with preg- 
nant words of appreciation for the 
beautiful worship service and the ser- 
mon. “It was wonderful:” the medita- 
tions, the prayer, the antiphonal, the 
anthem, the responses, etc. Letters come 
occasionally bearing tear-stains and 
words of thankfulness and appreciation 
for having lifted them nearer the throne 
of Grace. Then the appreciative re- 
marks concerning the sermon: “A good 
sensible sermon,” “an attractive and 
helpful discussion of life’s problems,” 
“that sermon inspired me,” “if that is 
the task of Christianity, I want to join 
the church and help.” Still my “friend” 
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is lamenting over his failure to get re- 
ligion. 

My “friend” tells me that up to my 
coming he has been getting real religion 
and heard the Gospel preached. What 
puzzles me so much is that, with so 
much previous culture in the art of real 
gospel hearing and religion packing, he 
can so insult his new minister, antago- 
nize the simple worshipper who has ac- 
cepted my message in good faith, and 
exert malicious efforts to jeopardize my 
influence. It makes me say to myself, 
if what he heard and got was gospel 
and religion and now that he is brought 
face to face with what he calls heresy, it 
fails to keep him sweet and intellectually 
sober, I certainly do not want any of it. 

My man is also very busy. He makes 
everybody’s business his business. He 
concerns himself with much land, several 
farms, the automobile, radios, he reads 
the clever articles, tries to run every or- 
ganization in the church but contributes 
little financially. He knows just what 
the President and every Congressman 
should do. Nobody can do anything quite 
as well as he. When he tells of ser- 
mons he has heard over the radio he 
mentions the funny stories and jokes 
the minister told, the rest he has seem- 
ingly forgotten. He knows just what to 
do to convert the world to Christ but 
refuses to do personal work or lend his 
moral support in making such changes 
in the program as to interest effectively 
the young people. When he was a boy 
the old time methods worked—vwell, so 
did the Russian oven bake bread. 

It does seem a bit cruel, does it not, 
for the minister to discountenance, on 
Sunday morning, a man’s conduct during 
the week when he has been so busy and 
has been so worried about things. It 
is hardly fair to draw on his daily ex- 
perience to illustrate the teachings of 
Jesus. Their implications become too 
obvious, and make him even more un- 
comfortable than the fatigue of the week 
has left him. 

“Immortal love, for ever full, for ever 
flowing free”’—FREE—that’s it, and 
“for ever shared, for ever whole, a never 
ebbing sea!” That is what my man 
next door wants, too. He is the type of 
individual who audaciously expects 
everybody to minister to his fancy and 
he never so much as turns a hand to 
reciprocate. He does not seem to have 
a sense of appreciation of the fact that 
what he gets free costs somebody else 
something. He is like a preacher I know 
who always carries with him a small 
suitcase when he visits among his rural 
parishioners. He has begun to expect 
the gifts and to make sure they will not 
be forgotten he totes this reminder. 
Whenever this man does what little is 
forced upon him he is infinitely con- 
cerned about having his name appear in 
the paper with the story of the event. 

“You are not spiritual” is another of 
his criticisms. What does he mean? He 
wants more emotionalism derived from 
descriptions of death-bed scenes and 
what is commonly termed “sob-stuff.” 
He cries for spirituality, yet he interprets 
the Bible in a materialistic and liter- 
alistic manner. Christ as “the door of 
the sheepfold” is actually the hole in the 
stone wall. How? It is miraculous and 
unexplainable: God did not intend for 
man to question these things, but believe 
them. He cares nothing about music, 
however sweet and beautiful, and he is 
not interested in solving our social prob- 
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as a memorial of a loved one, 
or appreciated so much by the 
church and pastor, as a beautiful 
OXFORD PULPIT BIBLE. 
Handsomely bound, printed on paper 
thatis strong and easy to turn, in clear, 
readable type. Oxford editions are pre- 
ferred by all who are looking for lasting 
value. Remarkably moderate in price, too. 
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expensive to install, they last indefi- 
nitely. Write today for free sample 
and expressions from churches now 
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Two Sermons For Children 
By Neil Crawford, Cleveland, Ohio 


GRANDMOTHER BROWN’S FAVORITE 
STORY* 
RANDMOTHER BROWN was 
born in Athens, Ohio, in 1827, and 
lived to be one hundred and one 
years and nine months old. When 
she was a hundred, all her family and 
friends came from all over America to 
celebrate her birthday. Think of all the 
wonderful stories Grandmother Brown 
must have heard about Indians, cowboys, 
and missionaries in the old days. There 
is one story she liked best of all. 
Wouldn’t you like to hear it in her very 
own words—just as she told it when she 
was a hundred years old? 

She said, “I liked best to hear Grand- 
ma Perkins tell about her great-uncle, 
James Caldwell. He was in the Revo- 
lutionary War and was taken prisoner. 
You know thai the British had bribed 
the Indians to help them fight the Col- 
onists, and so it happened that when 
James was taken prisoner he was turned 
over to a company of Indians to be con- 
ducted to a Canadian prison. The In- 
dians were drunk. They threatened to 
tomahawk him, and they tantalized him 
in various ways. In crossing a river he 
managed to wet their powder so that 
they could not shoot. Instead of be- 
ing enraged at that they shouted and 
laughed and called him brave and pat- 
ted him on the back, and said: ‘No hurt 
Brave!’ 

“Soon after they met another posse 
of Indians who had stolen a white baby 
and had it lashed under a horse’s belly. 
One of the child’s arms was dangling. 
Although he knew he was on his way 
to prison, my great-uncle James begged 
or bought this baby—I do not know how 
he got possession of it, but he got it— 
and took it with him to prison. 

“There he enlisted the help of attend- 
ants, so that he got milk enough to keep 
it alive and rags enough to cover it. 





*This story is adapted from ‘Grandmother 
Brown’s One Hundred Years,’ by Harriet Con- 
ner Brown, published by Little, Brown and 
Company. 


He washed it and fed it and took care 
of it in every way as tenderly as a 
mother could have done. Finally, he 
and another prisoner who was in the 
same cell dug their way out. The prison 
was built of logs and was situated near 
the bank of some river. They swam 
the river and escaped into their own 
country, taking the child with them. 
Many people wanted to adopt the baby, 
but my great-uncle was determined to 
find its mother. And he did, after two 
years’ patient inquiry. I consider that 
a better triumph than all the battles 
Napoleon ever won!” I am sure you 
will all agree with Grandmother Brown. 





BUGS 


If you boys and girls lived on farms 
you would each one have a job. Every 
farm boy and girl has his own particu- 
lar chore to do—big jobs for big boys, 
and little jobs for little boys. One task 
we used to do was called “bugging po- 
tatoes.” We used to walk down the 
potato rows and knock the bugs off 
the vines with a wooden paddle into 
an old enamelled pan. We were ex- 
pected to get every one, the papa bugs 
and the mamma bugs, the grandpa bugs 
and the grandma bugs, the uncle and 
auntie bugs, and all the cousin bugs, 
even the boy bugs and girl bugs. For 
if we missed any they would eat up the 
vines and we would not have good po- 
tatoes that season. 

After we had the bugs in our pans, 
we took them to a big can full of water 
and Paris green and poured them in. 
And that was the end of Mr. Bug. 

One day we were very sad, for we 
discovered a poor little Lady Bug in the 
can. Now you know the Lady Bug is 
a very good bug. She looks like a 
potato bug but she isn’t like him at 
all. The fruit growers of California 
send ’way over to Japan to get lady 
bugs. They put them in special in- 
cubators and take care of them for a 
long time. Then when the blight comes 
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on the orange and lemons, the lady 
bugs are turned loose and they help 
to kill the blight. Yes, indeed, we hated 
to kill a lady bug. What a shame we 
did not see her sooner. We would gladly 
have saved her and turned her loose. 
But it was too late. The Paris Green 
had done its work. 


That’s what she got for being in bad 
company. 





Let the Dead Bury the Dead 
(Continued from page 399) 


lems because he now sees that the Scrip- 
ture is fulfilled and the Lord will soon 
return. Why worry about social prog- 
ress? 


Paul had the Judaisers to contend 
with, they were his fundamentalists. 
Every prophet of God down to the pres- 
ent day has been hounded by those in- 
tolerant, uncompromising, self-appointed 
critics. Every generation has its modern- 
ists and fundamentalists. Every minis- 
ter who injects the spirit of Christ into 
the social, civic and economic life of to- 
day has the critic on his heels, but he 
is the one of whom the new generation 
will say “we can never forget what they 
did here.” They martyred the prophets 
of the past and today we repeat their 
utterings in our creeds and prayers, and 
sing their hymns. 


If the minister today can accept these 
onslaughts of his critics as discipline in 
the cultivation of tolerance, love, kind- 
ness and fellowship he will increase his 
power. But the man who lets these dis- 
tress cries mute his prophetic tongue will 
not make any appreciable contribution 
for enriching human life, nor will he be 
instrumental in building that future 
church. The distress signal of the re- 
actionaries does not draw our youth into 
the church which, if we do not accomp- 
lish, leaves the race without the physician 
who can inoculate the new generation 
with the spirit of Christ. “Let the dead 
bury the dead” is my answer. They 
say you can lead a horse to the water 
but you cannot make him drink, and 
you can send a boy to college but you 
cannot make him think. 


When a man is stubbornly set against 
the new attitude in religion, when he is 
intolerant with his minister who by vir- 
tue of his office must have a vision, and 
when he is absolutely uncompromising, 
the answer is to ignore him. If he has 
no appreciation for what other people 
consider wonderful and inspiring, and if 
he has no other interest save the salva- 
tion of his own soul, he is not worth be- 
ing interested in. And yet, I am sym- 
pathizing with him because the bread 
baked in the twentieth century range 
does not taste like that baked in the 
Russian oven. His soul is under the 
spell of another thing lacking, but his 
stubbornness rather than my preaching 
deprives him of enjoying the fresh bread. 
I know a church which has catered con- 
tinuously for years to the “simple and 
unadulterated gospel” folk and today it 
cannot finance its own program nor man 
its organizations for the lack of compe- 
tent leadership. Stooping to the lower 
retards progress. Let him stay at home! 


The pride of ancestry is a superstruc- 
ture of the most imposing height, but 
resting on the most flimsy foundation. 


Colton. 


Copies 
Anything 
Typed 
Written 
or Drawn 
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You'll marvel at its performance. Copies anything, in one or more 
colors, from postcard size to a 9 x 15 sheet (maximum printing sur- 
face 74, x 11 in.). Clean, legible, inviting reproductions. Higher 
priced duplicators can offer you no finer work. 


Churches, schools, business houses, factories, the professions, clubs—all use the Letter- 
graph. And what do users say? This is typical: “The Lettergraph is a marvel. I 
come in constant contact with work put out by expensive duplicators and assure you 
my Lettergraph equals it.”—Paul Weber, Pastor, First Baptist Church, Jefferson City, Mo. 


Mail Coupon for details of our 10-day Trial Offer 


The HEYER DUPLICATOR CO., Inc. 


Established 1903 
915 W. Jackson Blvd. Chicago, Illinois 
SUPPLIES FOR ALL DUPLICATORS 


THe Heyer Dupticator Co., INc. 
915 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago, III. 


Send details of your 10-day Trial Offer 
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What Church Pages Cost 


the Reading, (Pa.) Eagle tells us 

that the church page costs that 

paper $15,000 per year. But he 
says it is worth it. The Eagle does not 
seek advertisements for the page. Every 
notice is given freely. And Mr. Frye 
adds that the returns to the paper are 
worth the cost. 

One of the interesting items of the 
page are the boxes which appear each 
week which have become known as the 
“Thank You Box,” as each item con- 
cludes with the words, “Thank You.” 
These have a real kick for non-church 
goers. Through the courtesy of the 
Eagle we can reproduce several of them 
here just as they were written by the 
city editor. 


Many of Us Make Sounds Resembling 
Cracked Bells 


Some of us are thoroughly sound in 
several branches of life and cracked in 
others. Remember what happened to the 
Liberty Bell? The crack put it out of 
business. But for that its clarion tones 
would still be a reminder of the best in 
national life. 

If a crack is fatal to a bell, think of 
what it means to a human life! We can 


Bete A. FRYE, City Editor of 


make sounds, but they do not ring true. 
They are hollow and have no meaning. 

A cracked mind is an empty mind. 
Many are in that condition, but self 


sufficiency prevents us from realizing it. 
So we make sounds that to us appear to 
be arguments. 

The only person convinced is the 
maker of the sound which is a jumble 
of words directed against the greatest 
thing in the world. 

There is no thought behind a cracked 
sound. It is merely an opinion, and a 
poor one on a very important subject. 

It is nothing but a loud noise and 
there is nothing in it. All its force is 
expended in trying to justify what it is 
impossible to justify. 

People who do good never hunt for a 
reason for doing it. It is not necessary. 
The act proclaims itself. 

But those of us who do not do what 
we should do at the time it should be 
done feel an excuse is necessary. It 
sounds like a cracked bell. 

Sunday is a fine time for a fine act, 
and millions will be doing what they 
know it is their duty to do. They are 
like clear-toned bells proclaiming good 
news all over the community which is 
made better by their presence. 

Others think an excuse is necessary 
for not doing what would not only ben- 
efit them, but all their neighbors. 
Cracked bells. ° 

There are other bellis—church. bells. 
When we hear the sound tomorrow will 
we listen and accept the invitation? 

Thank you. 


Dimes Attend Church; Dollars Go 
Automobiling 


There will be more dollars in the cash 
registers of gasoline stations on Sunday 
than on the collection plates of churches. 

Going a mile or two in a car, requir- 
ing a few minutes, costs more than an 
entire hour spent in a sanctuary. 

Asking for a dime’s worth of gas would 
require as much nerve as expecting a 
free seat in a theatre. 

The only place a 10-cent piece has any 
standing and is received with thanks is 
in the church which so many people neg- 
lect. It is the only place where it is 
real money. 

These remarks do not come from the 
pulpit, but from the pew, so the dollar- 
dime comparison must not be blamed on 
a minister. 

The church makes no complaints. 
Much of its time is spent in patient, 
watchful waiting as it sees cars filled 
with its members speeding by its open 
doors. 

While we are handing out dollars for 
the fluid that speeds us on our way to 
pleasure, the collection plates are gath- 
ering the dimes needed to make the 
world what it ought to be. 

People get more in church for a dime 
than can be secured anywhere else for a 
dollar, and it takes them a greater dis- 
tance. 

A dollar bill does not take us very far 
in an automobile and in a few hours 
somebody else has it. Part of it pays 
for what we get and the balance is the 
necessary profit to the man serving what 
we buy. 
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The church does not work for profit. 
Therefore, it can give so much for so lit- 
tle. But there is a great deal of profit— 
all of it going to those who attend. 

Who will get our dollars and dimes to- 
morrow, the church or gas stations? A 
visit to both is possible, and many do it. 

Thank you. 





How Would You Like to Live in a City 
Like This? 


A city without churchgoers would be 
like a railroad without engines—nothing 
to make things go. 

A neighborhood in which no church 
people lived might not be a very desira- 
ble section of town. 

A city without churches would receive 
a great deal of advertising—of the wrong 
kind. 

It would be so selfish that there would 
not be a single hospital or any welfare 
organization in the interest of humanity. 

Half of the population would be afraid 
of the other half. 

The motto of such a city would be an 
eye for an eye, or do the other fellow be- 
fore he does you. It would be a place 
where might makes right. 

If somebody suggested “do unto others 
as you would be done by” the people who 
heard him would think he was crazy. 

How would you like to live in a place 
like that? 

Is it too much to say that those who 
have no time for church are doing all 
they can to bring about such conditions? 
That is what neglect amounts to. 

Every civic blessing was brought about, 
is directed and kept going by church 
people. 

Those of us who do not belong to that 
class have food for thought if we have a 
real care for our own welfare and that 
of our families. 

You can start getting into the right 
class tomorrow. This page gives you the 
name and location of over 100 enrolling 
stations. 

Thank you. 


LOOKING AT THE UNSEEN 


A woman brought me one day, from 
a secretly keyed box she cherished, a 
selection of things she greatly prized. 
The vulgar gaze of the ordinary famili- 
arity was never allowed to be turned 
upon these carefully kept treasures. 
They were little things by ordinary 
measure. The market of the world had 
no quotations upon them. Even the old 
junk dealer would not have made a bid 
for them. He could pick up old dirty 
rags down almost any alley of more 
value on his quotation list than these 
things this tender, affectionate woman 
brought out to show me. A thief would 
have passed them all by had he raided 
that house. There was no _ intrinsic 
value, as economists measure intrinsic, 
in all she brought me in hands that 
prized them beyond price. She kept 
them locked in a strong box, and only 
when some strange appreciation was 
moved in her deepest soul did she ever 
open that box. It was not the way they 
looked, but what they meant to her 
that fastened that value there. It was 
the unseen she was looking at. A little 
crumpled shoe. A bit of a ribbon. A 
curl of golden hair. An old worn ring. 
“And we look not at the things which 
are seen, but at the things which are 
not seen.” 

M. S. Rice in A Discontented Optimist; 
The Abingdon Press. 








Rawson €° Evans’ 


Electric Church 
Bulletins 

Cost Less In the 
Long Run.... 


It isn’t how cheap you can buy an 
Electric Bulletin that counts . . . it’s 
how well it serves the purpose .. . and 
how long it serves the purpose well. 

Designed by experts 
—with over a quarter 
of a century’s experi- 
ence in high grade sign- 
making—R & E Elec- 
tric Church Bulletins 
have extraordinary at- 
tention value ... yet 
maintain all the dig- 
nity and beauty which 
its message demands .. 
and once installed will 
retain its effectivness 
for years and years. 
R & E Electric Church 
Bulletins are used and 
endorsed by leading 
churches everywhere. 







None but the best for this—the 
finest church in the South .. . 


An R & E ELECTRIC CHURCH BULLETIN was selected for the 
Boston Avenue M. E. Church, Tulsa, Okla., in competition with 
many others. Not because it cost less—but because it was a 
product of soundness and lasting worth, far above the average 
in design and beauty, that would retain its effectiveness even 
after years and years of service. 
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“‘.,.attracts attention at least 
two blocks away at night.” 


So writes the pastor 
of St. Paul’s Evangel- 
ical Church, Waterloo, 
Ill., of the R & E 
ELECTRIC CHURCH 
BULLETIN installed 
there. Note how copy 
panel may be removed 
in sections. Letters 
are easily inter- 
changeable. 


~-HURCH 


t 


* Left: shows an- 
nouncement being 
changed. 


Right: shows Bul- 
letin with protecting 
glass door closed and 
locked. 





Rawson & Evans Co. ve 
708-710 Washington Blvd., Chicago 


Please tell us about your Electric Church Bulletins—details of con- 
struction, price, etc. 
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THE 
SERMON 
BUILDER 


wis 


DIRECT action method of filing 

and assembling sermon material 
together with working sheets for homi- 
lectic construction. Simple, positive and 
logical. 


These men are among recent pur- 
chasers of this system. (For another 
list see page 316 January issue this 
magazine.) 


; Albert W. Dockter 
Theodore R. Ludlow 
William L. Earl 
Jesse S. Longsinger 
Harry Enos Rouillard 
George F. Browne 
N. P. Patterson 
Herbert R. Campbell 
Martin P. Mortensen 
Howard I. Kerr 

Cc. B. Marsh 

Roy C. Helfenstein 
Harold F. Stoddard 
Paul H. Conrad 
George K. MacNaught 
W. H. Johnston 
Blaine Hyten 

Joseph Griffiths 
Joseph E. W. Dyches 
Delos E. Abrams 
Percy V. Dawe 
Melvin W. Riddle 
Cecil Franklin 
William Robert Hornburg 
Edwin Ira Stevens 
Royston S. Cuddy 
Charles Elzea Turley 
Luther H. Ketels 
Roy V. Porter 

H. O. Van Gilder 
Clifton E. Chase 
Charles A. Ray 

J. James De Pree 
Edward I. Campbell 
Louis G. Crafton 

P. E. McCord 

Cc. E. Cramer 








The system complete sells for $3.90, 
postpaid. 


Sample of the working sheet together with 
illustrated circular will be sent upon 
receipt of five cents in stamps. 


WS. 


—— om 


CHURCH WorLD Press, INC. 
626 Huron Road Cleveland, Ohio 











$$ DOLLAR TIPS $$ 


For each item published in this department, Church Management will pay $1.00 


on date of publication. 


Please keep duplicate copy if you desire record, for un- 


available tips cannot be returned to the sender. 
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Prayer Response 


Pastors, organists and choir directors 
know how meager is the supply of really 
fine musical responses after the pastoral 
prayer. I am fortunate in having a re- 
tired grand opera baritone who took 
over our choir. He resurrected from 
the opera Faust the enclosed response 
which we transposed into the key of B, 
adding an Amen and changing the words 
as follows: “Heav’n give us peace! And 
forgive all the sins we have done. 
Amen.” It is beautiful and as such I 
pass it on. Let pastors hand it to their 
organists for a try-out. To sing it feel- 
ingly requires correct breathing and 
phrasing and frequent rehearsal until 
it can be sung convincingly. 

William U. Helffrich, 
Bath, Pennsylvania. 





Weighing the Offering 


The Bethlehem Evangelical Sunday 
School of Deerfield, Illinois, set a new 
high mark in their Rally Day offering, 
October 6th, 1929. It weighed twenty- 
six pounds and six ounces. The weigh- 
ing of the offering is the one thing 
that created the interest and enthusi- 
asm that made possible a total amount 
of $69.63. There was great rivalry be- 
tween the classes, each one trying to 
have the heaviest offering. The ban- 
ner was awarded to a class of eight 
young men who gave $18. There were 
1,304 pennies in the offering. No won- 
der the banker said, “We were short 
of pennies all day Saturday.” To boost 
your offering cn some special occasion 
try this novel method. It will work 
wonders. Rev. A. P. Johnson, 

Deerfield, Illinois. 





Schedule of Meetings 


On the bulletin board of one church 
was a notice headed: Schedule of meet- 
ings for November, 1929. Below the 
schedule it said, “Please see Mr. 
before making arrangements to use 
either the annex or the Sunday-school 
room for meetings.” 

One person should have charge of let- 
ting out the rooms to different classes 
and organizations. Especially when the 
number of meetings held is large, there 
are sure to be conflicts in the times 
and places some meetings were intended 
to be held. This can best be avoided 


by making every group that wants the 
use of any part of the building apply 
to one man. 


He can easily keep his lists up to date 
and tell immediately when room is avail- 
able for proposed meetings. On the first 
of the month he can make out his 
schedule of meetings definitely arranged 
for during that month, and place it on 
the bulletin board. 

Plenty of room was left on the sched- 
ule mentioned above for putting in the 
times of other meetings of the month 
as they were planned. 


George M. Dodson, 
Hollidaysburg, Pa. 





Cultivating Contact with College 
Students 


With a memory of his own college 
days and their difficulties, the Rev. R. 
K. Sheffield, pastor at Potsdam, New 
York, of the Methodist Episcopal Church, 
seeks to be of service to others. Lo- 
cated in the community are the Clark- 
son College and also the State Normal 
School. In September, 1929, soon after 
the institutions opened for the year’s 
work, Mr. Sheffield inserted the fol- 
lowing in his church bulletin: 


The incursion of students to Pots- 
dam at this time brings to all our 
churches some added _responsibili- 
ties. Not only our local constituencies 
are here, but also hundreds of oth- 
ers who come from their churches 
for temporary residence here. We 
welcome back those who have been 
here, and to those who are with us 
for the first time we assure a cor- 
dial entrance to our church privi- 
leges. This is a Methodist Church 
and we do not think we are narrow. 
Our church gives large liberty of 
opinion and expression, but some 
standards should be maintained. We 
trust we are Christians before we are 
Methodists, and Christianity always 
has ideals high and noble. What- 
ever the pastor can do to help the 
students in difficult problems will be 
gladly done. 


Then, as soon as he was able to se- 
cure the list of students who expressed 
preferences for the Methodist Church, 
he sent to each a copy of a letter which 
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here apears. This indicated his desire 
to help any student in any possible way, 
and was so worded that a young man 
or a young woman might feel perfectly 
free to approach him: 


First Methodist Episcopal Church 
Potsdam, N. Y. 
Dear Friend: 


It has been found that in educational in- 
stitutions students have frequent intellectual 
difficulties and problems which are not easily 
solved. Certain questions arise out of new 
points of view presented by contacts with other 
minds which leave the student in an uncer- 
tain mental state regarding intellectual, moral 
and religious questions. All this is but natu- 
ral, as the breaking of former relationships 
and entering upon new experiences means al- 
ways a readjustment of ideas, if not ideals. 
If confusion arises it should not be thought 
strange. 

In common with other ministers in college 
towns, I am anxious to help you in any way 
that I can while you are absent from your 
home and church. While I shall not intrude 
upon you, I wish you would feel free to call 
upon me at any time. In my own college 
days there were times when I wished for 
counsel and encouragement, or light on some 
unsettled question. 


If I can be of service to you, I am 
Sincerely yours 
R. K. Sheffield, Minister, 
28 Main St. 
William J. Hart, 
Utica, New York. 





Pre-dated Checks Help Finance 


It is always a task to raise the budget 
for the expense of the church for the 
current year. The plan herewith sub- 
mitted is practical and very successful, 
as we have witnessed its workings in a 
town of 800 population, in a rural com- 
munity, where the church had a mem- 
bership of about 300. 


The individual, if he has a bank ac- 
count, is asked to sign his or her name 
to twelve checks, if the pledge is made 
payable monthly; or if weekly and is 
for a dollar or more, he signs as many 
checks as payments he desires to make. 
The checks are pre-dated. 


On the date written on these checks, 
the Church Treasurer deposits them in 
the bank to the credit of the church. 


It has been found that the loss on 
this form of pledge is less than the 
church has experienced with any other 
plan it has used, and after three years 
the system has been in use in this par- 
ticular church, the church has closed 
its year’s work with a balance each year. 


The plan will not work itself. Many 
of our church plans fail because they 
are put in operation without careful 
preparation. 

If this plan is adopted by any church, 
it should be carefully explained to the 
church, official members and to those 
who are to solicit the members for 
pledges for the work of the year. 


Several set-up meetings should be held 
with the officers of the church, before 
the pledges are taken. 


In the church where we have wit- 
nessed its operation, three-fourths of the 
pledges for the year’s work were taken 
in one day. 

We herewith attach a copy of the 
check. It can be reproduced by any 
print shop. Hugh C. Gresham, 

Cheney, Kansas. 
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I in these flowery meads would be; 
These crystal streams would solace me; 
To whose harmonious, bubbling noise 
I with my angle would rejoice. 


Izaac Walton. 





FIRST METHODIST EPISCOPAL CHURCH 
Fort Atkinson, Wisconsin 
Hugo C. Haeuser, Architect, Milwaukee 


EAUTIFUL chancel furniture and 

seating equipment as here illustrated 

is the result of our designing and wood-carving depart- 
ments. We are fully prepared to assist in the planning 
and designing of wood furnishings, including pews, 
altars, pulpits, and all ecclesiastical equipment. Catalogs 
and special designs sent on request. _— we 


Manitowoc Church Furniture Co. 


Factory and General Office: WAUKESHA, WISCONSIN 
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PAY TO THE ORDER OF H. J. H. KOSTER, Treasurer of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church De. ep uhianedw den 


In Jesus’ Name and 
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Music for all Devotional 





WRITE FOR CATALOG AND 
FULL DESCRIPTION. SENT 
F R E E UPON REQUEST 


The Maxcy-Barton Organ Co. 
314 Mallers Bldg. 
Chicago, Il. 


axcy 





Services 


HE tremendous appeal to 
sacred emotions that beau- 
tiful organ music makes em- 
phasizes the great importance 
of a good organ in every church. 


The MAXCY ORGAN fives 
you the fluid toned, inspiring 
music that reaches the hearts 
of your people. Its cost is so 
low that even the most modest 
churches may have one. 
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Send for Catalog of Ashtabula Bulletins 


If you are considering the purchase of a 
bulletin for your church, you will want the 
“ASHTABULA BULLETIN” Catalog. In 
this catalog are described the many different 
makes of Ashtabula Bulletins together with 
full information concerning their construction. 


Thousands of Ashtabula Bulletins are in 
use throughout the United States—giving the 


utmost satisfaction to their users. Ashta- 
bula Bulletins have distinct advantages. 
Their appearance, style and workmanship 
are a source of lasting satisfaction. 

We would like to send you our catalog 
without obligation and entirely without cost. 
We will appreciate your mentioning the 
name of your church when you write us. 


THE ASHTABULA SIGN COMPANY 


“‘The Home of Good Bulletins’ 


251 KINGSVILLE AVENUE 


:: ASHTABULA, OHIO 








“Auld Lang Syne Bulletin” 


To secure the renewed interest, more 
than the contribution, about a month 
prior to the Laying of the Corner Stone 
of our new church building, a circular 
letter was sent to about two hundred 
former members and the friends of the 
church living out of town. (The names 
were secured by going over the Session 
Records.) ‘These persons were asked to 
contribute one dollar, and to write their 
names on the uniform slips of papers, 
sent to them, and return the auto- 
graphed slip with one dollar, for the 
privilege of having these names placed 
in the Corner Stone. Out of the two 
hundred, over one hundred replied fa- 
vorably, sending contributions ranging 
from one dollar to twenty-five dollars 
each. 


Some time after the Corner Stone 
Services, instead of issuing a regular 
weekly bulletin, a special bulletin (as 
shown below) was issued, and mailed to 
each contributor as well as distributed 
among the members of the congregation. 


Auld Lang Syne Bulletin 
August 11, 1929 


This bulletin is dedicated to the 
former members and friends of the First 
Presbyterian Church of Plymouth, In- 
diana, who have shown their abiding in- 
terest in the work of this church, es- 
pecially in the building program, by con- 
tributions of one dollar or more toward 
the Building Fund. Up to the time of 
the printing of this bulletin $180 has 
been received together with the auto- 
graphed names of the contributors, the 
said names were placed in the corner 
stone of the new building on Sunday, 
July 28th: 


It has been suggested that the total 
amount received be applied toward the 
purchase of the pulpit furniture or some 
other part of equipment for the new 
building, the same to be dedicated at a 
Home Coming Service at the time of the 
dedication in the latter part of Novem- 
ber, 1929. 


As a token of appreciation the build- 
ing committee authorized the commit- 
tee in charge, consisting of Estella Chase, 
Mary Hume, Pansy Peterson, and Lelea 
Hess, to publish the names of the con- 
tributors in a special bulletin to be 
mailed to the contributing members as 
well as distributed among the local 
members. The list is as follows: 


Marie Barrett, Mishawaka, Ind. 

Jeanette Beatty, Readville, Pa. 

Mrs. Lillian Gilmore-Cotton, Middle- 
town, Ohio. 


Mr. and Mrs. Walter Dickinson, New 
York City, N. Y. 
M. S. Benjamin, 
Plymouth, Ind. 





Antithesis may be the blossom of wit, 
but it will never arrive at maturity un- 
less sound sense be the trunk and truth 


the root. Colton. 
a * a 


It is not work that kills men; it is 
worry. Work is healthy; you can hardly 
put more upon a man than he can bear. 
Worry is rust upon the blade. It is not 
the revolution that destroys the ma- 
chinery, but the friction. Fear secretes 
acids; but love and trust are sweet 
juices. Beecher. 
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Then The Minister Laughed 


By: Richard K. Morton 


purpose. Ministers have a serious 

purpose (certain skeptics not- 

withstanding). But there are 
times when ministerial gravity and de- 
corous solemnity simply must unbend 
and give place to smiles and laughter. 


My father enjoys relating an experi- 
ence he had in the very beginning of his 
ministry. He went to a small church. 
The regular organist had become in- 
capacitated (not because he was com- 
ing). Her substitute was under a strong 
but very mistaken impression that she 
could really play well enough for the 
service. The choir consisted of a front 
row of young ladies and a back row of 
young men. The organist persisted in 
wanting to play. The time came for 
the anthem. All went well for a while; 
then she struck a snag and stopped. 
The young ladies, embarrassed and un- 
certain, decided to be seated. The young 
men, observing their act, then made the 
same decision. But by that time the 
young ladies thought that the young men 
were going to remain standing, with a 
view to starting up the anthem again 
later, so they stood up again. But by 
that time the young men decided to sit 
down. So it went, see-sawing up and 
down! The congregation was convulsed, 
several going into hysterics, while the 
young minister glowered his mirthless 
annoyance! 


I went to a church once, to address a 
group of foreigners. I was welcomed by 
a man I knew slightly, and soon began. 
The audience seemed singularly receptive 
and docile. After my talk, my friend 
said: “You know, only one or two here 
knew a word of English, but I was sure 
they would appreciate your sincerity and 
spirit!” They would have felt differ- 
ently if they had known what I thought 
then! 


After some new, higher cushions had 
been put in the pews of one church, the 
minister reported that one beloved faith- 
ful member had expostulated indignant- 
ly: “It looks too high-church for me!” 


A minister visited a church banquet 
and was served some pie, the crust of 
which had high powers of resistance. 
He remarked to a friend, with shocking 
irreverence: “On those rocks they are 
building their church!” 


I heard a small Sunday school member 
remark to another, with an air of awed 
mysteriousness, that a new adult neigh- 


T@= is a publication with a serious 


bor was a “Reversalist.” I think that I 


have met him! 


A friend of mine is not given to spec- 
tacular displays in the pulpit, but he 
always gets generous and favorable pub- 
licity. A reporter, attempting to have 
printed the true statement that the min- 
ister, on a certain occasion, had been in 
good form, saw that one of his sentences 
read: “He displayed a good worm last 
night!” 

A friend also reports that a church 
official was asked if he would not like 
to have an antiphon in the church 
service. He replied that he thought the 
acousticon was good enough! 


Sometimes an embarrassed and unin- 
formed bridegroom will sidle up to the 
minister after the ceremony and whisper: 
“How much will this cost me?” Perhaps 
the best reply would be to say: “Plenty, 
but you do not need to pay me anything 
—it’s the upkeep, not the initial cost 
that’s hard!” 


A sample of ministerial sacrifice and 
self-control is found in the case of the 
minister who had a cnlleague come in 
and conduct for him a financial appeal. 
Accustomed to standing up _ before 
meager platefuls of copper and nickel, 
he said he regarded it as cruel and 
abusive treatment to have to stand up 
before plates of dollar bills, with the en- 
tire congregation watching his every 
move! 

Some time ago, a church was having 
the ceremony connected with the ordi- 
nation of a deacon, according to Congre- 
gational procedure. All went well so 
far as most people could see. After the 
service, a faithful member came to her 
minister in great perturbation, saying: 
“It seemed to me that the hand of one 
of our deacons was not resting quite on 
the head of the man being ordained as 
deacon. Do you suppose that ruins 
everything?” 

When ministers persist in preaching 
long, they run the risk of fatiguing or 
boring their very young hearers. A min- 
ister was preaching, one Sunday morn- 
ing, and his small boy was present. 
When he paused after a climax in his 
rhetorical appeal, a long, loud sigh, 
richly expressive of boredom and disgust, 
came from the boy, to the irrepressible 
amusement of all present. 
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This booklet consists of a red cover 
printed in black (brick effect), and contains 
ten pages of twenty bricks each which re- 
tail at 5c a brick. 

This new device offers an easy and quick 
way of raising money for Church or Sunday 
School. Each book will yield $10.00 when 
bricks are sold. 

je each; $5.00 per 100, postpaid. 


Eureka Offering Box 



























































50c per dozen; $2.50 per 100, postpaid. 


A money soliciting box in the shape of a 
Chapel. Suitable for all special days of the 
year. Made of pink clay cardboard, and 
printed in blue ink, making a beautiful 
combination and effect. A special lip pre- 
vents the coin from coming out. The box 
is so designed that it locks and holds the 
money securely. The scripture quotations on 
the box make it appropriate for Churches, 
Sunday Schools and Societies to raise funds 
for any cause. 


My J 


ewel Box 








Se each; 50e dozen; 75 per 100, postpaid. 


A new offering box for general pur- 
poses. Printed in four colors. The de- 














PEWTER Individual 
COMMUNION SERVICE 


Write for particulars of our new 
NON-TARNISHING PEWTER In- 
dividual Communion Outfits. Latest 
and best. Handsome designs. Spe- 
cial terms to churches using other 
styles. 


Thomas Communion Service Co., Box 540, Lima, 0. 





sign represents Mary anointing the feet 
of Jesus. Size 2x2'% inches. The only 
scriptural design offering box on the 
market. 


f STOCKTON PRESS 


516 N. Charles St. Baltimore, Md. 
Send me your 124 page Church 


and Sunday School supply catalog 
(C.M. 5-29). 











ORDER FROM YOUR CHURCH SUPPLY HOUSE 
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Baptismal Font No. —— No. 16719— 
16300— one of many ep in our 
designs. catalog. 


Church 


furniture 


Gobk Craftsmen 
make a complete line—pews, pulpits, 


altars, lecterns, chairs, tables, bap- 


tismal fonts, hymn boards and many 
other items —in beautiful standard 
designs or to your order in any 
wood or finish desired—and at 
civilized prices! What do you need ? 


GLOBE FURNITURE « Mrc. COMPANY 
2 Park Place Northville, Michigan 


4d 


Platform Chair No. Pew End No. — 
355. It'’shard to beat —one of many—send 
this one. us your floor plans. 





Collection Plates 
Walnut or oak, 11 inch diameter. No. 
194 Plain Rim $3.10 each. No. 195 
Carved Rim $4.65 each. Order 
from this advertisement 





MOLLER PIPE ORGANS 


Produced in the world’s largest factory. 
Every organ a special creation for a par- 
ticular use and fully guaranteed. Endorsed 
by the most eminent organists. 

The Moller “Artiste” Reproducing 
Residence Organ has no equal in its par- 
ticular field. 

If interested in «@ pipe organ for any 
purpose, write us. 

Booklets and specifications on request. 


M. P. MOLLER 


HAGERSTOWN, MARYLAND 





A Christ Centered Church 
By Frederick H. Knubel, New York City 


We are glad to add this address by Dr. Knubel, President of the 
United Lutheran Church in America, to our series of convocation 


sermons. 


This address was originally delivered to the Lutheran 


World Convention held in Copenhagen in the summer of 1929. 


T a meeting of leading Hindus, 

Mohammedans, and Christians in 

India, where the Christian mes- 

sage had been presented, I heard 
a wise Mohammedan judge shrewdly up- 
hold Mohammedanism, saying that a 
man must first be a good Christian if he 
is to be a good Mohammedan. Then 
however he paid a glowing tribute to 
Christian missionaries, saying that if 
one has a treasure in his heart he must 
long to impart it to others and that in 
such unselfish service Mohammedans 
and Hindus have much to learn from 
Christians. In this I find a summary 
of the chief problems and responsibilities 
of Lutheran missionary work, that we 
must discover anew what a treasure we 
have in our hearts. In the home lands 
as well as in the missionary lands the 
Lutheran Church itself must be evan- 
gelized and given a frésh grasp of our 
gospel. We must of course do a far 
larger missionary work ourselves, for the 
Church which is non-missionary will 
perish just as centuries ago the Christian 
churches of North Africa perished. But 
we must also exert a stronger and more 
helpful influence upon world-wide mis- 
sionary plans, for we possess treasures 
of principle which are eternal. In order 
to exert such influence we must maintain 
our principles and use them and im- 
part them. 


In order to discern our responsibility 
we may well examine the present situa- 
tion, to which our subject refers. Prob- 
ably no better picture thereof could be 
painted than was exhibited by the en- 
larged meeting of the International Mis- 
sionary Council held at Jerusalem in 
the spring of 1928. As time passes it is 
ever more clearly to be recognized that 
even if that Council did not solve all the 
problems presented, it revealed them ac- 
curately and gave a definite understand- 
ing of the present situation. Longer 
thought upon those problems also con- 
vinces one that the solutions cannot be 
reached merely by changes in missionary 
methods, but only by fresh study of the 
fundamentals of Christianity. Both the 
present situation and the character of 
missionary problems require that we 
consider essential principles. Naturally 
such study ought to develop results 
which are important not only to mission- 
ary work, but also to the healthy ex- 
istence of the Church everywhere and 
to all of its operations. 


Three terms were echoed and re- 
echoed through the discussions upon the 
Mount of Olives, until it seems that 
everything of importance at the meet- 
ing can be grouped around them. They 
were syncretism, secularism, and social 
gospel or social Christianity. The repre- 
sentatives at the meeting of the Council 
were in the first place face to face with 
the question as to whether the Christ- 


ian Church shall now proceed to study 
anew and with appreciation the religions 
of non-Christian lands, to compare them 
with the truths of the Christian faith, 
and so to establish the priority of Christ- 
ianity; or whether the values discovered 
in those religions might find a place in 
an ultimate composite Christianity, as 
a fuller appreciation of Christ; or 
whether primarily there must be a reas- 
sertion of the uniquencess and univer- 
sality of Christianity as a revelation, as 
a gift of God. Nothing was more grati- 
fying at Jerusalem than the ringing 
emphasis upon the uniqueness of Christ- 
ianity, as an answer to any tendencies 
towards syncretism. 

Stress was laid upon secularism as 
constituting the chief enemy today 
against missionary effort. It has in- 
vaded and pervaded the missionary 
countries through materialistic philoso- 
phies, through economic theories such as 
Bolshevism, through nationalistic ten- 
dencies, and through other sources. It 
has weakened even the religions of these 
nations, has led to demands for educa- 
tional institutions from which religion 
is divorced (including missionary institu- 
tions), would naturally reduce merciful 
service to a merely humanitarian basis, 
if not worse, and would in the end per- 
mit even a national Christian Church to 
exist only as the tool of an utterly 
secularized government. 


The Jerusalem Conference could not 
be unmindful in the third place of the 
shocking conditions in missionary lands 
which are of a moral, social, and eco- 
nomic character. It is amid these prob- 
lems that the social gospel or social 
Christianity is advocated, just as in the 
home countries, for the conditions as 
manifested to the missionary are far 
worse than at home. Direct action for 
relief of the situation must, it would 
seem, be mass action. The individual 
cannot be helped excepting through 
change of the general conditions. Na- 
tional governments themselves must be 
brought to a correction of the condi- 
tions. Thus the missionary endeavor, 
the Christian Church, is led to the verge 
of a dictation to the State. 

It may be an exaggeration, but it is 
suggestive to indicate that syncretism 
says all religions are true; secularism 
says all religions are false and also says 
the State must be lord over the Church; 
the social gospel says the Church must 
be lord over the State. 

These three topics were outstanding 
ones at Jerusalem, even though the pro- 
gram did not specifically mention them. 
They constitute important elements of 
the present situation. We must discuss 
them if we are to recognize our mis- 
sionary problems and also our Lutheran 
responsibility. We shall consider them 
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in the reverse order from that stated 
above. 

1. Social gospel. It is well that we 
as Lutherans recognize our lack of ac- 
tivity in social endeavor, as such en- 
deavor is fostered in some countries to- 
day. Our tendency is always to a passive 
attitude, because of our unwillingness for 
and fear of a Christianity which has 
been humanly determined and is human- 
ly inspired, and which is merely a busy 
interference with God’s plans. Perhaps 
we are so deep-going in our considera- 
tions that we neglect attention to ex- 
ternal development and _ external ac- 
tivity. The horrors that are exhibited 
in foreign lands ought alone stir us to 
self-examination lest we fail in our stew- 
ardship. Whatever we may lack, we can- 
not, however, transfer our allegiance to 
any idea that the Kingdom of God 
comes through the adoption of Christian 
conceptions by organized society, apart 
from a change of heart on the part of 
the individuals who form that society. 
We must inseparably couple the first 
three petitions of the Lord’s Prayer. 
God’s Kingdom comes not merely in 
the doing of His will by men but also 
in the hallowing of His name—that is, 
in the heart’s acceptance of His revela- 
tion of Himself. His will is not truly 
done unless it is also loved. It is further- 
more evident that the advocates of the 
social gospel have developed a manifest 
inconsistency in their views. No term 
is more extensively used by them at 
present than “the sacredness of per- 
sonality.” Reference to it was a daily 
fact at the Jerusalem Conference, and 
it was made a foundation pillar for the 
construction of various ideas. Emphasis 
upon that term is clearly a return to 
the individualistic point of view on the 
part of the very ones who urge the social 
gospel. 

What is needed by all Christians is 
an appreciation that the Gospel is 
primarily an individual gospel because 
it concerns primarily an individual, Jesus 
Christ. The sacredness of personality 
which ought to be emphasized is the 
sacred personality of Christ. Our at- 
tention must not be so completely 
focused upon men, whether as _ indi- 
viduals or as social groups, that we for- 
get we are simply Christ’s ministers. We 
must look at social problems through His 
eyes. He must be our center and our 
guide. We need new concentration upon 
a Christ-centered gospel. The message 
is His message, and He Himself is the 
message. Such a gospel and such an 
approach to social evils will also receive 
a particularly welcome hearing in mis- 
sionary lands. Never before has the name 
of Christ been so highly honored there 
as now. It is true that sectional and 
syncretistic motives influence this honor. 
Christ is exalted as having been an 
oriental, and His teachings are contem- 
plated with adjustments to the religions 
of the East. There is nevertheless 
genuine appreciation of Him, and that 
which is manifestly His message will 
have a hearing. What does He teach? 

Christ’s view of social conditions is 
that they are utterly wrong and that 
they are incurable apart from Him. No 
advocate of the social gospel, no re- 
former, no traveler of the world ever re- 
gards the evils among men with such 
horror as did He. When Kant spoke of 
“das radikale Bése” he had learned of 
Christ. When Paul heard creation groan- 
ing and travailing together in pain he 
had the ears of his Lord. Decay is every- 


(Continued on page 413) 




















(CLONE All chain link fence is not 
“ao Cyclone. This nameplate iden- 
tifies the genuine Cyclone Fence. 
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PROTECT CHURCH PROPERTY 
WITH THIS MODERN FENCE 





ANY church officials throughout America standardize on 

Cyclone Fence. They are familiar with the quality of 

this well-known fence. It is the ideal protection for churches, 
schools, institutions and church property of all kinds. 


Cyclone Fence is made of durable copper-steel, heavily galvan- 
ized by the ‘‘Galv-after’’ process developed by Cyclone. Lasts 
many years. No annual upkeep. 


Cyclone Fence is erected on H-column posts, the strongest and 
most durable posts known. Installed by our own trained men. 
We take complete responsibility. Prompt service everywhere. 


Cyclone Wrought Iron Fence 


Cyclone Wrought Iron Fence is made in many beautiful 
standard designs. Or we make special fence from architects’ 
drawings. Wrought Iron Fence is often favored for its 
great strength, durability, and dignified appearance. Write 
for information. 
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CYCLONE FENCE COMPANY 
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UNITED STATES STEEL CORPORATION 
General Offices: Waukegan, III. 


Direct Factory Branches: Atlanta, Baltimore, Birmingham, Boston, Buffalo, Charlotte, Chicago, 

Cincinnati, Dallas, Davenport, Detroit, Grand Rapids, Hartford, Houston, Indianapolis, Jacksonville, 

Kansas City, Milwaukee, Mineola, N. Y., Minneapolis, Mount Vernon, N. Y., New Orleans, New 

York City, Oshkosh, Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, Providence, Richmond, Shreveport, St. Louis, Toledo, 
Tulsa, Wilkes-Barre, Youngstown. 


Pacific Coast Division 


Standard Fence Co. Oakland, Calif. 
Copyright C. F. Co. 1930 
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RAISE MONEY 
WISELY 


For Church Buildings and Debts 


525 Campaigns — 
69 Months — 
Yielding $31,000,000 


Tell us your needs, problems, prog- 
ress. Receive free literature tell- 
ing how to raise more money at 
less expense, with stewardship ed- 
ucation and a splendid spiritual 
reaction by our cooperation in a 
Churchly Financial Campaign. 





Church Building Fund Campaigns 


Bureau 
ApBert F. McGarran, D. D. 
Director 
931 Witherspoon Building 
Philadelphia, Pa. 





See our full page Ad om page 145— 
November issue 
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We specialize 
in church 
carpetings & 
rugs suitable 
for parish 
houses. Infor- 
mation and 
samples upon 
request. 








RUGS & CARPETS 


MOHAWK CARPET MILLS, AMSTERDAM, RY. 











Interpretative News Notes 








Church and Drama League and the 
Motion Picture Producers 


There has been a very general distribu- 
tion through the newspapers and the 
religious press of the fact that Will Hays 
and Carl E. Milliken of the Motion Pic- 
ture Producers and Distributors of Amer- 
ica were not reelected to the board of 
directors of Church and Drama League. 
We are in receipt of a long statement 
from Mr. Milliken which discusses that 
situation and feel that out of fairness we 
should publish part of it relating to the 
controversy between the motion picture 
officials and George Reid Andrews, secre- 
tary of the league. 

“It was hoped that the Church and Drama 
Association, of which Dr. George Reid Andrews 
became executive director in 1926, and which 
later grew into the Church and Drama League 
of America, would prove a suitable cooperating 
agency to perform for Protestant groups the 
same type of service rendered to the Catholic 
constituencies by the International Federation 
of Catholic Alumnae. Their proposed plan was 
to endorse in a weekly bulletin the best plays 
and motion pictures of that week and thus en- 
courage such productions. 

“Mr. Hays and I broke a rule of long stand- 
ing and accepted places on the directorate of 
tne Church and Drama Association, but we did so 
only at their earnest insistence and because 


‘ similar places on the board of directors were 


accepted by very distinguished gentlemen repre- 
senting the older theatrical form of entertain- 
ment. We advised against the inclusion of any 
professional representative of the stage or mo- 
tion pictures on the board. It early developed 
that Mr. Andrews felt that the Motion Picture 
Producers & Distributors of America, Inc., 
should contribute substantial amounts to the 
support of the Church and Drama Association. 
This we did not feel that we could do, and we 
were further impressed by the fact that the 
efficiency and scope of what Mr. Andrews’ 
organization was doing in no way compared 
with the voluntary work of the other groups. 
This was particularly evidenced by the fact 
that Mr. Andrews, instead of organizing a vol- 
unteer reviewing corps, insisted upon the privi- 
lege of personally selecting the pictures which 
his organization would endorse, and limiting 
that selection to one picture and one play a 
week regardless of what might be the output 
of worthwhile product. 

“On October 4, 1928, Mr. Andrews, culmi- 
nating a series of requests for money, addressed 
me as secretary of the Motion Picture Producers 
& Distributors of America, Inc., and said in 
a letter: 

“Since we thus proclaimed our alliance with 
the motion picture group by placing Mr. Hays, 
yourself and Mr. Rubin on our board of Direc- 
tors, it would seem that financial support would 
be taken for granted.’ 

“I, shortly thereafter, informed Mr. Andrews 
that we could no longer regard the Church and 
Drama Association as representative of the 
Protestant constituencies in cooperation with 
the motion picture industry, and our office 
ceased all official contact with his office. This 
was in the fall of 1928. 

“Early in 1929, at its regular annual meeting, 
the Church and Drama League decided not to 
reelect on its board any of the direct repre- 
sentatives of the various forms of drama in- 
cluding motion pictures. This followed the line 
of our earnest original recommendation and, 
frankly, relieved Mr. Hays and myself from the 
embarrassment of having to decline further 
services on the board. We continue our re- 
spect for the board of directors of the Church 
and Drama League of America, our endorsement 
of its general purpose and our good wishes for 
its effective service in aiding the stage and the 
public to a closer understanding.” 





Christian Youth Council of North 
America Called 


Steps have been taken recently to call 
for the first time the Christian Youth 
Council of North America. This action 
was taken by representatives of the 
forty-one Protestant churches cooper- 
ating in the International Council of 
Religious Education, the Christian En- 


deavor, and other Christian youth 
agencies. This Council will be a dele- 
gated body limited to one hundred and 
fifty young people between sixteen and 
twenty-three years of age. They will 
be chosen by the various state and 
provincial councils of religious education, 
the denominational Sunday school 
boards, the Y. M. C. A., the Y. W. C. A., 
and the International Society of Chris- 
tian Endeavor. 

They will meet in Toronto, Canada, 
next June as the outstanding youth fea- 
ture of the International Council Sun- 
day School Convention. They will be in 
session for the full week of June 23-29. | 

The purpose of this unique gathering 
has been stated as follows: 


(a) To afford an opportunity for rep- 
resentative Christian young peo- 
ple to come together for the 
first time in a deliberative body 
for a sufficient length of time for 
them to face together, to think 
through together, and to work out 
and approve definite constructive 
proposals regarding the major is- 
sues facing Christian young people 
today. 

(b) To give consideration to and adopt 
the major goals for a joint pro- 
gram for the years following the 
convention. That is to say, the 
Council would not give major con- 
sideration to choosing what these 
main goals will be, because there 
will already have taken place a 
large amount of discussion among 
young people themselves, but to 
plans for making them effective. 

(c) To give consideration to the de- 
tailed expression of these major 
goals. For example, if among the 
major goals the matter of world 
peace should be chosen, there still 
remains the very important prob- 
lem of the avenues along which 
educational effort and promotional 
enterprises will be carried out. 





Southern Churches Ask Textile Study 


Significant resolutions have been 
passed in recent weeks by a number of 
Southern ecclesiastical bodies asking for 
a study of the entire textile industry by 
a commission of the Federal Govern- 
ment. The Western North Carolina 
Conference of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church, South, led off by requesting such 
a study. The Conference also went on 
record as being against night work for 
women and in favor of a living wage, 
and condemned all violence and disorder 
which have accompanied recent indus- 
trial disturbances. The Conference also 
recommended the establishment of a 
Chair of Industrial Relations at Duke 
University, particularly for the educa- 
tion of theological students. 

Other ecclesiastical bodies which are 
calling for a study of the textile industry 
by the Federal Government are the 
Synod of Sewanee Province of the Prot- 
estant Episcopal Church and the Georgia 
Baptist Convention. The Ministerial As- 
sociation of the City of Greensboro, N. C., 
has urged the Federal Council of 
Churches, the National Catholic Welfare 
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Conference and the. Central Conference 
of American Rabbis to take action. The 
National Board of the Young Women’s 
Christian Association has also recently 
asked for a study of the textile industry 
by the Federal Government. The Federal 
Council of Churches has been urging the 
same step. 





Blazing a New Trail 


Radburn, N. J., the “model city” now 
being built as a suburb of New York, on 
the evening of December 12 was the 
scene of an installation of a minister 
which is believed to be without parallel 
in church history. Five denominations 
participated in inaugurating Rev. Deane 
Edwards into a pastoral office in which 
he is to serve equally all five of these 
bodies. The communions which share in 
the new enterprise are: Presbyterian, 
Episcopal, Methodist, Reformed and Con- 
gregational. Through their area or dis- 
trict organizations, they have each made 
an appropriation toward the minister’s 
salary, with the understanding that he 
is to function in behalf of them all in a 
continuous survey of the religious inter- 
ests of the new families as they move 
into town and in providing for worship 
and religious education until such a time 
as the community reaches a size de- 
manding more than one congregation. 


The religious program for the new 
community is under the direction of the 
Radburn Council of Religion, which is 
made up of representatives of each of 
the cooperating communions, with addi- 
tional representatives from the Federal 
Council of Churches, the Home Missions 
Council and the New Jersey Council of 
Churches, and representatives of the 
community itself. No church edifices 
have as yet been built, and it is agreed 
by the several denominations that they 
will not compete with each other in 
building, but will work out a cooperative 
plan for the occupation of the com- 
munity when the present and prospective 
residents have had an opportunity to 
decide what type of churches they desire 
and need. Special provision is made for 
liturgical worship for such groups in the 
community as may desire it, while at 
the same time they join in the general 
cooperative plan. 


The sermon at the installation service 
was preached by Bishop Francis J. Mc- 
Connell, President of the Federal Council 
of the Churches of Christ in America. 
The Chairman of the Radburn Council 
of Religion is Rev. Edwin S. Carson, one 
of the Episcopal representatives of the 
Diocese of Newark on the Council. 





Freemasonry Attacked in Irish Free 
State 


Of late there has been a renewal of 
attacks upon Freemasonry by the Roman 
Catholic authorities of the Irish Free 
State. Two new books, both writen by 
Roman Catholic priests, have recently 
appeared in which the Masonic Order 
has been severely censured. These books 
upon examination have been found to 
contain many ridiculous and utterly false 
charges against the Fraternity, and their 
language clearly indicates the bitter 
hatred of Masonry in the minds of the 
authors. 


A certain Roman Catholic publication 
has for some time been publishing col- 
umns of names, addresses and accupa- 
tions of Irish Masons in the Free State, 
the avowed object being that these men 
be boycotted and, thus deprived of an 


the ULTIMATE 






Contains 291 Musical Numbers. Also 28 pages 
of responsive Readings and Worship Outlines. 


This surpassing collection of stand- 
ard hymns and gospels songs is the 
“ultimate” publication of its kind 
because it includes more varied 
and valuable copyrights than ever 
before assembled in one book. 


Practically every existing song book 
has been analyzed to secure the 
best possible selection with correct 
and singable tunes. 


“Worship and Praise”, full cloth 
binding, gold embossed, $45.00 per 
hundred, not prepaid. Serviceable 
bristol binding, $30.00 per hun- 
dred, not prepaid. Completely or- 
chestrated for eleven instruments. 


Your Church Will Benefit From the Help 
of These Great Books 


—Books valuable in helping keep appropriately the 1900th anniversary of Penticost. 


“Hymns of Praise, Numbers One and Two Combined”, contains an ex- 
tensive selection of songs including all numbers in both “Hymns of Praise” and “Hymns of 
Praise Number Two”. Special cloth, title gold stamped, $60.00 per hundred, not prepaid. 


“Singing Glory”—a thrilling collection of gospel hymns and songs with a 


keynote of joy for Sunday school festivals, evangelistic 
meetings and young peoples rallies. Ninety-six pages, 
stiff paper binding, $15.00 per hundred, not prepaid. 


“His Last Week”—a booklet indispensable 
to the pastor in carrying out his pre-Easter program. 
Gives in interwoven form the Scripture text of the 
Gospel during the last week of our Lord’s life, includ- 
ing the Resurrection. Divided into a day by day narra- 


tive. Per copy, 10c postpaid. 


Mail coupon today for returnable copy of any or all of 


these helpful books. 


Order direct from us and save time. 


HOPE PUBLISHING CO. 
Chicago, Illinois 


Established 1892 
5709 W. Lake Street int 


Hope Publishing Co., 
5709 W. Lake St., Chicago. 

Gentlemen: Please send me 
returnable sample copy of book 
or books as checked below: 
(] Worship and Praise. 
_] Hymns of Praise. 

Nos. 1 and 2 combined. 


(_] Singing Glory. 
(_] His Last Week. 
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opportunity to make a living, be forced 
to leave the Free State. Already many 
of these men have gone to Ulster where 
they are comparatively free from re- 
ligious prejudice. 

Freemasonry has had a tempestuous 
career in the South of Ireland. It will 
be remembered that the Bull of Pope 
Clement XII, anathematizing the 
Masonic Order, was not put into effect 
for many years in Ireland and during 
this time at least 50 per cent of the 
Masonic membership was Roman Cath- 
olic, Daniel O’Connell being founder and 


Master of a lodge. It was largely through 
Masonry that unjust penal laws were 
modified, disabilities were removed and 
the Catholics greatly benefited. How- 
ever, when Clement’s edict was put into 
effect it was demanded that every Cath- 
olic withdraw from Masonry or suffer 
excommunication. 

In writing to the editor of the Irish 
Independent, a venerable Mason who had 
suffered much at the hands of Roman 
Catholic antagonists, stated: “As a mem- 
ber of Freemasonry for over sixty years, 
allow me to ask why we cannot be left 
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Teacher’s Class Table 
and Literature Cabinet 


Complete 


Equipment 
for the 


Sunday School 


HE cabinet holds all class 

books, and teaching ma- 
terial. The top is hinged as 
shown and secured with lock 
and key. Below is a roomy 
cabinet with one shelf. When 
closed the cabinet serves as a 
class table. 


Our catalog illustrates a com- 
plete line of Sunday School 
Equipment, by Departments. 


Address Department N 


DE LONG 
FURNITURE Co 


1505 Race Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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i; name Pilcher on 


an organ has been accepted for 
Over a century as a guaranty of 
intrinsic worth and permanent 
satisfaction. . . Inquiries in- 
vited. . . Henry Pilcher’s Sons, 


Incorporated, Louisville, Kentucky. 
Steinway Hall, New York City. 
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Pulpit and Choir 


GOWNS 


Embroidered Pulpit Hangings, 
Bookmarkers, Fabrics, etc. 


Custom Tailoring for Clergymen 


Specialists in Church Vestments and Embrosderies 
for Half a Century 


COX SONS & VINING, Inc. 


131-133 EAST 23rd STREET NEW YORK 




















alone. We are not interfering with any- 
one and are loyal citizens of the country 
in which God has placed us, and we wel- 
come the ‘brotherhood of all Christian 
denominations,’ and are well known to 
our neighbors who can judge of our mode 
of life. All we ask for is ‘freedom of 
thought,’ which in a free country should 
not be denied us.” 





Toronto Juvenile Court 


Toronto was one of the first cities in 
the world to recognize the difference be- 
tween juvenile and adult crime in as 
much as it established the first children’s 
court. In 1912 a commissioner was first 
appointed under the Children’s Protec- 
tion Act, and in 1916 the Juvenile Courts 
Act was passed, making it a Court of 
Record. The Court has exclusive juris- 
diction over children charged with of- 
fences up to the age of 16 years, and 
also exclusive jurisdiction to punish 
adults contributing to juvenile delin- 
quency. It is presided over by a judge 
appointed by the Lieutenant-Governor 
in Council. The expenses in connection 
with the Court are borne by the City. 
The Court is well equipped to carry on 
its work and the Judge, through the ef- 
fective work of the psychiatrist, proba- 
tion officers, social investigator and other 
assistants, is enabled to get a very com- 
plete report on each case. While there 
were 2,538 offences brought officially to 
the notice of the court in 1928, there were 
in addition 4,651 people dealt with un- 
Officially, and this phase of the work 
was probably the most important. 79.87% 
were disposed of by adjournment sine 
die and commitments of Industrial 
Schools amount to but .91% of the total. 
Only 7.95% of these appearing before the 


A Book often predicted, but 
never before produced. See 
page 397. 
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EASTER PAGEANT 
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MOVIE EQUIPMENT. Most com- 
plete Stock in the U. S. Both 
"New and Factory Rebuilt Mov- 
ing Picture Machines, Screens, 
Booths, Opera Chairs, Spotlights, 
Stereopticons Film Cabinets, 
i Portable Projectors, M. P. Cam- 
eras, Generator Sets, Reflecting 
Arc Lamps, Carbons, Tickets, 
Mazda Lamps and Supplies. Send 
for Free Catalogue “G.” 
MOVIE SUPPLY COMPANY 
844 Wabash Ave., Chicage 








Court in 1928 were repeaters compared 
with 38.1% in 1920. The Judge is Hawley 
S. Mott. He is also an ardent Sunday 
school worker in one of the large Toronto 
churches. 





A Canadian Paper Answers Some 
Questions 

Mr. Gifford Gordon, of Philadelphia, 
wrote the editor of “The Globe” of To- 
ronto, Canada, asking various questions 
as to the operation of so-called govern- 
ment-control in the Province of Ontario. : 
These questions and answers should be 
found highly interesting to any student 
of the liquor problem. 

1. Is it your opinion that Government 
Control makes for real temperance? 

Reply. NO. 

2. Does Government Control decrease 
or increase the consumption of 
liquor? 

Reply. LIQUOR CONSUMPTION 
HAS DOUBLED IN ONTARIO IN 
TWO YEARS. 

3. Does Government Control decrease 
or increase number of drunken 
drivers of automobiles? 
Reply. DRUNKEN DRIVERS HAVE 
MULTIPLIED BY TEN, WHILE : 
CARS DOUBLED. 

4. Have deaths from accidents due to 
drunken drivers increased under 
Government Control? 

Reply. YES—ENORMOUSLY. 

5. Have industrial accidents decreased 
under Government Control? 

Reply. NO. INCREASING 17% 
FASTER THAN PAYROLLS. 

6. Has Government Control eliminated 
the bottlegger? 

Reply. LARGE BOOTLEGGER 
ELIMINATED, BUT SMALL 
BOOTLEGGER MULTIPLIED. 

7. Has Government Control proved 
any benefit to the young people? 

Reply. NO. 

Signed Elmore 





Philpott. 
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The Christ Centered Church 
(Continued from page 409) 


where. Misery, pain, weaknes, injustice 
are universal. Man is essentially a suf- 
fere. Conditions are in themselves in- 
curably bad. The world’s great curse 
has always been its sense of well-being 
or its belief that conditions will improve. 
“This is the soft, warm mountain-fog 
that blots out the far horizons and 
clouds the summits and smothers our 
vision down to the near view of life.” 
We must see Christ’s tears and hear 
Him groaning in spirit and mark His 
compassion and go with Him even to 
Gethsemane before we understand. We 
must see Him suffer wrongfully and see 
His heart suffering for mankind, before 
we know the world’s evil. We may clas- 
sify and define it as natural evil and 
moral evil and by other names, but we 
do not thereby change it. 


Christ also reveals sin to men. Be- 
cause of Him, the holy One, we know it. 
Because of His cross, as the focus, of the 
great cosmic struggle between righteous- 
ness and sin, between God’s will and 
man’s wilfulness, we know it. He shows 
its essential, its antisocial root as selfish- 
ness. It is deep and real and guilty and 
universal. All men know better than 
they desire, desire better than they will, 
will better than they do. The world is 
a nightmare of sin. 


To this human mass whose evil and sin 
Christ has made so vivid He comes with 
a strange and wonderful message other- 
wise not heard. One word describes it, 
grace. One motive impels it, love. These 
are the central revelations of God’s own 
being. There are however many forms 
of its manifestation to sinning, suffering 
society. In them we discern also the 
Church’s social responsibility. 

The supreme and always primary 
manifestation of the message is the for- 
giveness of sin. Christ and His Church 
must endlessly and primarily proclaim 
that forgiveness. It calls upon men to 
change their minds utterly, to repent, 
as to sin. They must no longer aim to 
hide it with its social consequences, nor 
deny its reality, nor love it, nor seek to 
pay for it in any form, nor believe they 
can suffer for it and cancel it. Men sin- 
ning with one another and against one 
another are mutually and individually to 
receive and impart forgiveness. This is 
the first corrective for human society, 
the first social message. 

The second, as revealed in Christ and 
practised by His Church, is the serving 
love manifested in millions of deeds of 
unselfish mercy. In a world of misery 
and injustice Christ has set free great 
streams of service, individual and col- 
lective ones, which flow under His im- 
pulse and bless great areas. 

The third, practised by Christ and to 
be followed by His Church, is a ministry 
of condemnation. In a world of wrong 
silence would in itself often be sin. Christ 
and His Church do not however condemn 
as the world condemns. Judgment is 
not the purpose. The great difference 
is that they so condemn as to lead to 
repentance. Such condemnation is born 
of and guided by love. It is difficult to 
practise and invites study by those who 
would know the true social gospel. The 
specific aim will fundamentally modify 
the character of the condemnation. 

The fourth is the patient ministry of 
education. When the hearts of Christ- 
ians, of the Church, are bleeding in sym- 


(Continued on page 420) 
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The steady, reliable wind power—the silent operation 
and the long years or service obtainable make the 
Orgobloideal for organs of all types and sizes, old or new. 





ns in our modern 


Send for the New Catalog. Complete descriptive ma- 
terial on request—please state type and size of organ, 
and whether for home, church, theatre, or school. 


THE SPENCER TURBINE CO. 
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This is the title of a most interesting and informative 
brochure, which we will gladly send you free on request. 

It describes the Church Acousticon and contains 
glowing reports received from a few of the several 
thousand churches which are giving to the deafened 
of their congregations the consolation of inspiring 
sermon and sacred music. 

It also explains how you, too, may install this 
gc and proven hearing-aid in your church for a 
our weeks’ trial, without charge or obligation of 
any kind. 

Write for your free copy of ‘‘For the Love of Mankind”’ 


DICTOGRAPH COMPANY, INC. 


Dept. 903-B, Church Acousticon Division 
220 West 42nd Street, New York, N. Y. 
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Interested with 
MOTION PICTURES 


Clergymen throughout the country, realizing 
the tremendous influence that motion pictures 
exert on the minds of the young people of 
today, are using this powerful force to attract 


them to their churches. 


But even the finest and most carefully se- 
lected films lose interest if used in an obsolete 


or inferior type of projector. 


Ministers who have used the Acme Model 
12, Type G, Motion Picture Projector for their 
social work, praise this machine most highly. 

The fact that it is portable makes it adapt- 
able for showing anywhere, in the church or 
It can be 
plugged into any socket and readily set up 


outside. It weighs only 35 pounds. 


for use. 


The clearly defined, flawless screening made 
possible by the Acme Projector assures the 
audience of a most pleasant, interesting and 


instructive program. 


The portable Acme model carries a stere- 
opticon attachment and is equipped with the 
exclusive Gold Glass Shutter—built to show 


still pictures from the film. 


A free demonstration will show you the 
tremendous possibilities of this handy and 
Mail coupon 
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Advertising and Contact 
By Harold H. Niles, Denver, Colorado 


ERE are three words which are 
important—advertising and con- 
tact. They are taken from the 
vocabulary of the efficient busi- 
ness man. No business executive would 
dare to try running his enterprise with- 
out advertising and without contact. 
Publicity makes the public aware of 
the store’s existence; it also apprises the 
people of the stock of merchandise ready 
for sale; and it, furthermore, creates a 
desire upon the part of the individual 
to buy that merchandise. 


By means of the contact-man (he 
used to be a floor-walker) the customers 
are made to feel the interest which the 
store has in its customers. These con- 
tact-men are worth thousands of dollars 
to their stores, because, through their 
efforts, that intangible something termed 
“good-will” is generated and kept going. 

Quite a discussion is being waged these 
days concerning the merits of pastoral 
calling. The age-old custom seems to 
be falling into the discard. More and 
more, ministers are taking the course 
of increased publicity and decreased call- 
ing. A few minutes of sound reasoning 
ought to lead anyone to the point where 
he would be able to see the futility of 
such a procedure. 


At a time when the laundry man re- 
alizes the value of contact and sends 
someone around occasionally with the 
driver of the wagon as a representative 
of himself to the customers; at a time 
when insurance companies send company 
representatives around with the policy- 
collectors occasionally, so that the clien- 
tele may feel the company’s interest; 
at a time when dry-goods stores and 
all kinds of large business houses are 
elevating floor-walkers to contact men 
and are giving them special training 
in the difficult art of meeting and pleas- 
ing the public; at such a time, how 
ridiculous it is for ministers to cast to 
one side the job of pastoral calling and 
rely very largely upon publicity! 

At the beginning of this article, I 
declared that these three words are im- 
portant :—Advertising AND Contact. Too 
many ministers substitute “or’’ for “and,” 
but the wise man realizes the superiority 
of the “and” in this case. 


There are several different ways of 
advertising the church, each one of 
which is good and valuable. All of the 
methods should be worked out sys- 
tematically and thoughtfully, so that the 
funds spent for publicity each year will 
do for the church what the same ex- 
pense does for the merchant. And that 
is—produce results. Through a con- 
sistent and persistent campaign, well- 
planned and faithfully executed, the 
public should become aware of the 
church’s existence, as well as cognizant 
of the good to be gained from church 
attendance and church membership, and 
eager to lay hold of that benefit. 

Likewise there are several different 
ways of contacting the public in the 
interest of the church. Pastoral calling 
comes first. It is still true that a 
“home-going minister makes a church- 
going people.” Whenever a church be- 


comes so large and its machinery so 
complicated that the minister has no 
time to meet and mingle with his people 
then that church has become TOO large 
and its machinery TOO complicated for 
efficient work. 


A definite program of pastoral call- 
ing, begun in the fall and strictly ad- 
hered to unil the last of spring, is not 
only a pastor’s duty, but also a pastor’s 
opportunity. 


While it is good for us to read the 
new books that have to do with our 
work, it is wise for us to read also once 
in a while some of the old books. One 
of the old books, well-worn with age, to 
which I turn every now and then, is 
“The Office and Work of the Christian 
Ministry” by James M. Hoppin. In it 
I find this significant statement: “While 
we do not think that ‘preaching,’ techni- 
cally speaking, should be done in a pas- 
toral visit, yet, it must be said, that this 
is not a visit of mere ordinary etiquette 
or friendship; it is the visit of the ap- 
pointed guide of the souls of a family: 
and though it cannot always, from ob- 
vious circumstances, assume a definitely 
religious character, and ought never to 
be made in a perfunctory spirit, as if it 
were the discharge of an official obli- 
gation, it should, nevertheless, be rec- 
ognized and felt to be the visit of the 
pastor, i. e., of him who is the spir- 
itual guide of the family. When this 
is generally and clearly understood, the 
visit will naturally have a certain char- 
acter and aim; and then the family will 
be more likely to aid in making the visit 
one of profit to themselves.” 


Close behind the work of the pastor 
there comes the welcome which the ush- 
ers extend. I sometimes think that 
some of these high-powered ministers 
who barricade themselves behind a line 
of secretaries, and in the quiet of their 
uninterrupted silence produce those mas- 
terly (?) orations for use on Sunday, 
owe the greatest part of their success 
to the kindly greetings which their ush- 
ers extend to old and new members as 
well as to the strangers within the gates. 
If you have ever been a stranger in 
church, then you know how important 
this usher-contact is. 


Sunday School teachers and superin- 
tendents should be made to realize how 
much their attitude toward people help 
or hinder the creation and continuance 
of that priceless spirit of good-will, 
without which a church can no more 
function properly than can a depart- 
ment store. 

Clerks and treasurers should be im- 
pressed with the fact that they can make 
or break a church by their methods of 
procedure. 

Very important is advertising! 

Also, very important is contact! 

Upon these two rests very largely the 
success of the church. 

Some ministers still ask, “Does it pay 
to advertise?” Others question, “Is it 
worthwhile to make pastoral calls?” 

The answer to both questions is found 
in this statement of Barron Collier’s 
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Eat less; breathe more 
* eo + 


Talk less; think more 
a oe * 


Ride less; walk more 
* a oa 


Clothe less; bathe more 


* * * 


Worry less; work more 
* + * 


Waste less; give more 
* * oo 


Preach less; practice more 
* a * 


Whine less; pray more 


* * * 


Frown less; laugh more 
~ J a 


Knock less; saw more 
- * ~ 


Boast less; build more 
” * * 


Regret less; aspire more 


* * * 


Condemn less; cheer more 
oe * oe 


Hate less; love more 
cs ” * 


Loaf less; work more 
* OF * 


Scold less; encourage more 
* * co 


and thus ye shall grow into the likeness 
of him who sought through every word 
and act to lift the individual nearer to 
an appreciation of life itself. 








which stared down at me from a card 
in a tram car in Denver: 


“THE VALUE OF ADVERTSING IS 
CUMULATIVE 
“Continuous contact with one’s market 
plus constant repetition of one’s mes- 
sage makes advertising pay.” 


There speaks a business man who 
knows whereof he speaks. That state- 
ment contains a message for ministers. 
With it I close this article. 





John Timothy Stone as Hymn Book 
Editor 


Versatile Dr. Stone has added one 
more accomplishment to the endeavors 
of his life. A new hymn book published 
by Samuel W. Beazley and Son, Chicago, 
carries his name as a joint editor of 
the book. Just what the contribution of 
Dr. Stone may have been we do not 
know. But it is safe to say that any 
hymns or songs he may have selected 
will have human interest and appeal. 
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ULLETIN ADVERTISING stimulates 
daily thought about religion and re- 
ligious life. It serves as a continual mission- 
ary force, directing men to God and to the 
church. It builds attendance, increases col- $59 complete 
lections, and stimulates interest in every 
church activity. ag Aaere Bs shown the 
i ' 3 3 : ev. Kyle, our most 
It has done it. It 4s doing it. It will do tt popular model, six feet 
! high and electrically il- 
for rer : “ee luminated. Cabinet of 
This is no idle dream—it is proven fact! solid oak, is ideal for 
More than 20,000 Winters’ DeLuxe Bul- outdoor use. Price in- 
letins are in daily service. Churches who peor mime Dee pont 
use them pour a continuous flood of letters oe. 


into our office telling of the good that Bulle- 
tin Advertising is doing for their church. Copies of some of these let- 
ters will be sent without obligation if you are interested to see them. 


Confronted by such an overwhelming evidence, your church cannot 
afford to be without the dynamic advertising force 


any longer. 


Superior Winters’ Construction 


DeLuxe Bulletins are better made—and less ex- 


pensive. 


of this statement to your entire satisfaction. 


We call your attention to the one-piece steel 
sign section, or panel, illustrated at the right— 
made from a single sheet of impervious, litho- 
graphed steel—light, strong, and with a frame only 
one inch thick. The cabinet is made from solid oak 


at once. 





Or You Can Build 
Your Own Cabinet 


Many ministers whose churches lack 
the funds for outright purchase of a 
Winters’ Bulletin are buying only the 
steel sign panel and lithographed steel 
letters and numerals and building the 
cabinet themselves. 


Write for details. 
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EV KYLE MODEL 
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. ° ELECTRIC 
Comparison will demonstrate the truth LIGHT 
GLASS 
PANEL 
DOOR FRAME 
insti 
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—simple and durable. The entire 
sign panel is illuminated by two } + 
50 candle power electric lamps—  gaiyanzro a ee 
and as easy to read by nightasby “"'"® — / 
day. These and other DeLuxe 
features are fully explained in | 
our free catalogue. Send for it Ie f 
coowreme{] 


@) send for. this 

- information-=- 

H. E. WINTERS SPECIALTY CO. 
Established 1900 

602 Pershing Ave., Davenport, Iowa. 


[) Please send me your free illustrated catalogue 
and full information about Winters’ DeLuxe 
Church Bulletins. 


O Send me details about steel sign section and the 
lithographed letters offered separately. 
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Handling Local Church Finance 


A System Built to the Specifications 


of the Churches 


By William H. Leach 


But it just fits into the scheme of things. It 

provides the church with a financial book- 
keeping system which uses the best part of all present 
methods and some additional features peculiar to 
itself. It has been constructed after a long extended 
study of the needs of local churches. 

It is not simply a treasurer’s record or a record 
of envelope payments. It is a financial system. It 
follows the church dollars from the time the pledge 
is made, through the collection, expenditure to the 
time of the quarterly report. This system and a 
check book gives the church all the equipment it 
needs for orderly accounting. 

Mechanically it is constructed on a loose leaf 
post binder. This makes possible the use of the 
same binder year after year but eliminates the 
dangers of losses which are inherent in a loose card 
system. The binder has been specially made for us. 
It is 744 x 11% inches and is equipped with sectional posts 
which can be added to as the book grows thick. It is finished 
in black leatherette. 

Within the binder are the following forms: 

. Record of weekly offerings. 

. Record of special offerings and contributions. 

. Record of payments. 

. Quarterly reports to be filled out by the treasurer, and 
submitted to the official board. 

5. Quarterly benevolent reports. 

6. Master sheet for recording the weekly offerings of in- 


dividual subscribers. 
7. Duplicate sheets of quarterly reports to contributors. 


The master sheet is the heart of the whole system and I 
am having it reproduced here in greatly reduced size. You 
will notice that both the contribution for local expenses and 
benevolences are made at the same time. Each quarter is 
kept by itself but there is a recapitulation from the quarter 


Tat is nothing revolutionary in this system. 
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The Binder 


before. This master sheet is printed on carbonized paper. 


Thus as the entries are made week after week they are also 
imprinted on the duplicate sheet just below. At the end of 


each quarter the duplicate may be torn out and mailed to 
the contributor, giving him a complete record of his payments 
for the quarter past. The saving in time in this one item 
alone will save most churches the cost of the complete system. 

On the back of each of these quarterly reports is the 
following: 
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YOUR CHURCH ACCOUNT 


The reverse side carries an actual carbon duplicate of your 
financial account with your church. I will appreciate in- 
formation regarding any corrections which should be made. 


Report for Quarter 
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Account No.____ 





This is to be signed by the proper official or book- 
keeper before the report is mailed to the con- 








tributor. 


In addition to the items mentioned above there 
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when making an impression. The amazing thing 
about this whole system is its simplicity. In the 














church office it will fill a much needed demand 








and will lighten the load of those who have the 
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burden of the financial records of the church. 





The cost of this system, complete for a church 











of 200 contributors, is $8.40, postpaid. The cost in- 











creases as the number of sheets for more con- 








tributors are added. One binder will care for 500 
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contributors. If your list is greater than that you 








wiil need an additional one. Full lists of prices 
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Darkness For Daylight Projection 


A feature of the crowded Sunday 
program of the great Kansas City 
Church of Dr. Burris Jenkins is a motion 
picture hour at five o’clock in the eve- 
ning. During much of the year the 
auditorium is not sufficiently dark for 
picture projection. 

The means used to darken the room is 
the most satisfactory and simple I have 
seen, both from the practical and artis- 
tic standpoints. Their solution of the 
problem is to have sheets of some rigid 
form of beaver-board or plaster-board, 
cut to fit into the frames of the windows. 
Apparently they are set at a slight angle 
away from the perpendicular which 
keeps them in place, or they may be 
retained by an inconspicuous turn-but- 
ton. 


They are painted to match the sur- 
rounding walls, and do not appear con- 
spicuous or inartistic. They are so light 
that they are easily handled and can 
quickly be removed, leaving no trace of 
their having been there. In this, as in 
many churches, curtains for the win- 
dows would involve unsightly fixtures, 
which would not be appropriate during 
the hours in which the sanctuary is used 
for worship. 

Ralph Stoody, 
Portland, Maine. 





FINDING GOD IN PEOPLE 


A Christian woman has beautifully re- 
lated an incident which brought to her 
Christ’s idea and experience of religion. 
She said: 

“It was my custom to retire each day 
to my own room for devotion. On one 
occasion when my heart was deeply op- 
pressed my prayers seemed all in vain. 
Nevertheless, I continued to plead, ‘O 
Lord Jesus, reveal thyself to me.’ After 
awhile there came a rap at my door. 
It was the maid seeking comfort. She 
had broken a choice piece of china. But 
I drove her away rather harshly saying, 
‘You know you are not to bother me at 
this hour.’ Then I continued, ‘O Lord 
Jesus, reveal thyself.’ After more fruit- 
less prayer, my little girl came sobbing 
for comfort as she had broken her first 
doll. I even drove her away saying, 
‘My child, you must not disturb your 
mother now. After resuming what 
seemed to be a useless petition, there 
came to me a suggestion as distinct and 
forceful as if spoken. ‘Inasmuch as ye 
did it not unto the least of these ye did 
it not unto me.’ I arose from my knees, 
unlocked the door, and went out. In the 
kitchen I found the maid sullen and 
angry, to whom I spoke comforting 
words. Seeing the light come to her 
face, I went on to find my little 
daughter. From under the grapevine 
where she had already cried herself to 
sleep, I picked her up; and after kissing 
her and wiping the tear stains from her 
cheeks, I told her that I would get her 
another dollie—one ever so much nicer 
than the first. Having comforted others 
for His sake, and for their own sake, my 
soul was filled with inexpressible peace! 
And once more something spoke to my 
innermost being, ‘Inasmuch as ye did it 
unto the least of these ye did it unto 
me.’ ” 

Richard L. Swain in What and Where 
Is God; The Macmillan Company. 





A calumnious abuse, too often repeated, 
becomes so familiar to the ear as to lose 
its effect. 














CHURCH MANAGEMENT 


FINANCIAL SYSTEM 


‘‘Built to the Specifications of the Churches”’ 
System Complete for 200 contributors $8.40 


For larger churches the system may be expanded 
by adding master sheets and duplicates at a cost 
of $3.00 per hundred for both. Thus the system 
for 300 contributors would cost $11.40; for 400 con- 


tributors $14.40, ete. 


A complete set of sample sheets for the financial 
system will be mailed upon the receipt of ten cents. 
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CHURCH Wor Lp Press, INc. 
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PICTUROL 


the Churchman’s most helpful 
teaching tool 


Picturol, because it visualizes and 
dramatizes religious facts and events, 
is the churchman’s most valued teach- 
ing tool. For with less effort and in 
less time you have your subject mat- 
ter prepared ... and when presented 
it fascinates and interests your class 
as no. verbal presentation can. 
Through specially selected pictures to 
illustrate every Biblical fact of im- 
portance, what ordinarily would seem 
drab and uninteresting becomes re- 
plete with fascination and meaning. 
Facts are remembered .. . the entire 
significance of religion is clarified and 
made impressive when you picture 
your lessons with Picturol. 


What It Is 

Picturol is a simple, light weight, 
scientifically designed film slide pro- 
jector which projects from a standard 
non-inflammable film. It is easily 
moved from place to place .. . easily 
operated and can be connected to any 
convenient electric light socket or 
battery. 


SOCIETY POR 





The S. V. E. Picturol Projector with carry- 
ing case, library and teaching manuals. 


Films in Wide Variety 

A large library of religious films is 
available on practically every reli- 
gious subject. You select them for 
yourself from an extensive library. 
Helpful teaching manuals accompany 
each film. 





Low in Cost 

The cost of Picturol and a complete 
religious film library is reasonable 
and within reach of all churches. 
Send the coupon for complete infor- 
mation. 


Society For Visual Education, Inc., 
Dept. A, 327 S. LaSalle St., 
Chicago, Illinois. 

Gentlemen: 


Please send me complete information 
on Picturol and your library of religious 














films. 
VISUAL EDUCATION: ee Renee Oe ee. 
Manuf p aa aD PE ee aurs «920 Weel shakes Laake Uk sdae secs 
anufacturers, Producers an istributors 

of Visual Aids CUA iis te:. Meeks UNIT é oss 5c 
. ee ee eee 

Dept. A, 327 S. LaSalle St., Chicago, IIl. voac8- Rtn Oteeeees tenchine. 

———————j ....I have no stereopticon machine. 
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Noiseless and Sanitary. The Peer of 
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Everything in Record Requirements 
for the New Year 


WILLIAM H. DIETZ 


20 E. Randolph St. Chicago, IIl. 
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SERVICE AND QUALITY AT LOW PRICE 


COTRELL & LEONARD 
College Dept. 
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Church Printing 
Cards that stimulate church at- 

tendance. 

Booklets and Folders that make 
friends for the church and 
pastor. 

Birthday and Easter Greetings. 
Mother’s Day—Rally Day printing. 
Vacation Bible School Helps. 
Money Raising Plans for 

Ladies’ Societies. 

A postal will bring our 88-page 

catalog and Samples. 


The Woolverton Printing Co. 
CEDAR FALLS, IOWA 
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The Minister As A Salesman 
Of Himself 


By John R. Scotford, Cleveland, Ohio 





If I were a preacher, 
How could I tell, 
How much of myself 

I really should sell? 


To ignore personality 
Is the kind of neglect, 
Which in most congregations 
Creates disrespect. 


The too highly pepped 
preacher 
Will soon be floored; 
He thinks he’s a wonder— 
The people are bored. 


If I were a preacher, 
How could I tell, 
How much of myself 

I really should sell? 











keep one, a minister must be able 

to create enthusiasm in the hearts 

of his constituency. Unless a man 
can awaken personal loyalty to himself, 
he has no chance in the ministry. 


Every church desires to have for its 
pastor an unusual person. Church mem- 
bers commonly find life drab and 
common-place. They yearn for a 
preacher who will appeal to their im- 
agination. They have no desire for 
plain John Jones who looks, dresses, and 
thinks like everyone else. Rare is the 
man who will marry a woman whom he 
thoroughly understands. Unless there 
is some mystery about her, he does not 
want her. So is it with churches and 
ministers. The neighboring pastor whose 
solid worth they know well is passed 
by, and some marvel from afar called to 
the pulpit. When looking for a pastor, 
the ordinary church wants to secure as 
much of a thrill as possible for the 
amount of money that it has to spend. 


This is only another way of saying 
that the ministry is one of the few 
romantic callings to persist into this 
painfully modern age. The minister is 
excused from many of the conformities 
which are demanded of other men. He 
does not punch a time clock, nor report 
in person fo a boss. He migrates about 
the country from time to time. He 
appears upon the scene when the baby 
comes, when young people plight their 
troth, when death draws near. His is 
an unusual calling; the people expect 
him to be an unusual man. 


In some way or other, the successful 
minister must meet this demand of the 
churches for the unusual. How should 


B= to secure a church and to 


he go about the business of “selling” 
himself to a congregation as a man of 
mark? 

Many ministers pursue cheap and easy 
methods of impressing the people with 


their importance. We all know the fel- 
low of whom it is said, “He surely does 
highly recommend himself.” To hear 
some ministers talk, causes one to won- 
der why the City Temple, London, or 
the Old South Church, Boston, hap- 
pened to pass them by when looking for 
a preacher. According to their tale, 
every church they ever served was ready 
to close its doors when they arrived, 
and the only reason they ever moved 
was because they wanted a building 
large enough to hold the people who 
came to hear them preach. 


Undoubtedly the world takes us pretty 
much at our own valuation. Some con- 
gregations seem to desire a minister who 
delights in fairy tales. People of slight 
education will tolerate much egotism on 
the lips of the pastor. But eduaction 
is increasing, and a sense of humor is 
spreading through the land, with the 
result that the ministerial “blow” is 
laughed at by many folks. Some of us 
are so conceited that we think we can 
impress the world with our importance 
without saying much about it. Silence 
put one man in the White House, and 
every once in a while it gets a preacher 
a good job. Besides, quiet assumption 
is much less laborious than noisy boast- 
ing. The truly sublime egotist is the 
fellow who does not deign to argue about 
his own importance. 


Some ministers seek to attract atten- 
tion by cultivating the bizarre. Like 
Doctor Munyon, who once beamed from 
the patent medicine ad, or Henry George, 
who still struts on the cigar band, they 
strike a pose. The old style was to 
cultivate facial shrubbery and a pious 
expression; the present mode is to affect 
original tailoring or to circulate around 
town without any hat. Would-be celebri- 
ties have always had a weakness for 
long hair. One minister is famous for 
the diligence with which he creases his 
pants. 


Some men have natural eccentricities 
which serve as a trade-mark to the 
public. People would feel cheated if 
Hugh Black cut off his bushy hair and 
discarded his Scotch accent. In all ages 
prophets have come from a distance. 
Australian preachers seem to do best 
when they get a long way from home. 
Behind the popularity of the imported 
preacher lies a subconscious hunger for 
romance on the part of our church- 
members. In our dreams we are all 
wanderers in the distant places of the 
earth. 


The problem which every sane minis- 
ter faces is how to be distinctive but not 
queer. Without being mountebanks we 
should yet be different from the mass of 
men. That is not egotism nor Pharisa- 
ism; it is simple acceptance of the wish 
of the public. For a preacher to be 
merely commonplace is something of a 
sin. The world is weary of standardized 
nonentities; it is the privilege of the 
minister to refresh his people by being 
somewhat unique. 
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But the individuality of the minister 
should be something more thorough- 
going than freakishness of tonsorial 
practice, spectacular apparel, or a pecul- 
iar accent. Primarily it should spring 
from an original outlook upon life. The 
minister should not be a human rub- 
ber stamp; unless he has a different 
point of view and can interpret life in 
a fresh way, he should seek some more 
sheltered calling. His distinctiveness 
should have its rise in his own mind 
and heart. 


With this as a foundation the min- 
ister may well cultivate an original 
flavor in all that he says or does. As 
a speaker, he should have a style of 
his own. Copying the other fellow’s 
tricks will get him nowhere, but the 
courage to speak truth in his own ac- 
cents is worth much. No minister can 
arrive in the pulpit every Sunday morn- 
ing with a bright and sparkling new 
idea bursting from his lips. Often he 
must say the same old thing, but he 
should not say it in the same old way. 
It is not new ideas, but originality of 
utterance that attracts people. The pub- 
lic loves to meet old friends in new 
clothes. We sell ourselves to the pub- 
lic as men of mark by giving to our 
speech flavor of its own. 


In minor matters, it is well to cul- 
tivate a certain distinctiveness. It is 
not necessary for the minister to kiss 
the bride, but somewhere about the serv- 
ice there should be a slight touch of 
originality. He should convince folks 
that he is a live man, rather than a 
phonograph. His stationery, even his 
method of making a telephone call, 
should be a trifle different. Is there 
anything more banal than greeting the 
telephone receiver with a _ perpetual 
“Hello”? In his apparel he should be 
distinctive without being strange. Much 
can be said for clerical attire. It sets 
@ man off at once—and the general 
public rather loves a uniform. It at- 
tracts attention to a man without the 
necessity for any effort on his part. One 
dignitary of the Episcopal Church has 
confessed, “I can feel a different atti- 
tude on the part of the crowd when I go 
into the city in clericals.” A high vest 
fits some personalities. Others of us 
do not like to be labeled. We think that 
we have enough personality to attract 
attention without dressing up. Some- 
times we are right about that; some- 
times wrong. But in our clothes we 
should always seek to reveal a distinctive 
taste. Somewhere about us we should 
escape from utter conformity to the 
other fellow. 


Not only must a minister make an 
original impression which is somewhat 
unique, but he must follow it up with 
persistent evidence of his originality. If 
all we have are tricks, people will grow 
weary of us, and ultimately laugh at 
our peculiarities. Once establishing an 
idea in their minds is worth ‘much. If 
a congregation is thoroughly convinced 
that their pastor never preaches longer 
than twenty minutes, he can occasion- 
ally talk for thirty or thirty-five min- 
utes without being detected. If they 
are persuaded that he is an active and 
aggressive fellow, all that he needs to 
do to maintain that impression is to 
have one definite achievement to his 
credit every year. There are times when 
all of us slide along for a period on our 
momentum. No one is utterly original 
all the time. 
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The Chicago Theological Seminary 


(Founded in 1855) 


A graduate school for the train- 
ing of ministers and other leaders 
in all branches of Christian serv- 
ice. Classroom work is supple- 
mented by practical experience 
under expert supervision in typical 
fields of the Chicago Area. 


Full catalog furnished on request. 


Frank G. Ward, Dean 
5757 University Avenue, Chicago 
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Church Furniture 


Pleasing in Design, High in 
Quality, Skilfully Construct- 
ed, Richly Finished, Price 
Surprisingly Low—That’s De- 
Moulin Church Furniture. 


Our fine new catalog will be 
mailed free. State what is 
needed. 


DeMoulin Bros. & Co. 


1163 South 4th Street Greenville, Hlinois 
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Comfort 
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- audience increases 


the interest in what 
you have to say... 


OYAL Folding Chairs 

are comfortable. The 
seat, which may be ordered 
in either saddle-shaped steel, 
upholstered or wood slats, is 
just the right distance from 
the floor and tilted at the 
exact angle for the greatest 
comfort. The back is also 
curved to comfortably fit the 
body. 











Four 
chairs 

fold to 
six inches 


Floors fully protected by 
rubber feet or glider feet 
when desired. 


; Rowal cyar 


A Lifetime Chair” 


The Royal is practically in- 
destructible. The simplicity 
of construction and the qual- 
ity of the material makes 
possible a ten year mechani- 
cal construction guarantee. 


Interesting catalog on request 


Royal Metal Mfg. Co. 


1144 S. Michigan Ave. 
CHICAGO 
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Endurance 
Contest ? 


No—just the 
usual church 
scene 





THE MAN IN THE PEW 


holds his hat in his hands all thru 
the service because he has no better 
place to put it. 


se 


This source of annoyance can be 
eliminated by fastening Hat Holders 
to the back of the pews where it 
will be most convenient to attach 
men’s hats, and for ladies’ also, to 
attach purse and gloves. 


COSTS CHURCH NOTHING 


The entire equipment of Hat Holders 
can be obtained without any cost 
whatever to the church or congre- 
gation. 





Write for Catalog “B-2” for detailed 
information 


Ten Thousand Churches 
Now Have 


Denning’s Pew Hat Holder 
In Use 
We also manufacture 


Envelope Holders 
and 
Communion Cup Holders 
for Church Pews 


Denning Manufacturing Co. 


1783 East 87th Street 
CLEVELAND, OHIO 
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Pews ’ Pulpits » Chancel Furniture 
Sunday School Seating 


American Seating Company 


1039 Lytton Building, Chicago 
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The Christ Centered Church 
(Continued from page 413) 


pathy with the oppressed and downtrod- 
den, and when righteous indignation 
flames against unrighteousness and those 
who are responsible for it, the most ef- 
fective course of action seems naturally 
to be coercion in one form or another. 
This cannot be the procedure of the 
Christian Church, because it merely re- 
presses and does not cure social wrong 
and because it contradicts Christ’s es- 
sential attitude of grace, of love. It is at 
this point that the advocates of the so- 
cial gospel seem to hold a different at- 
titude. The Church must however with 
thousands of Christian schools patiently 
teach the masses of men in so-called 
Christian lands and in missionary lands, 
saturating the coming generations with 
the mind of Christ. Thus will the social 
human web be colored with the red of 
love and forgiveness and unselfishness 
and sacrifice. 

In all of these manifestations or min- 
istries or methods the supreme aim is 
ultimately an evangelistic one, to lead 
men to an utter change of mind and to 
win them unto faith in Christ. It is 
only by faith in Him that His blessing 
can be fully opened to men and His 
power be released for the healing of 
mankind. 

“An attempt has been made above to 
sketch the Christ-centéred gospel, par- 
ticularly in its relation to social needs 
and also in its relation to the missionary 
situation. To those who know the non- 
Christian systems of thought the dif- 
ferences in Christ’s attitude are out- 
standing ones. 

The Lutheran character of the Christ- 
centered gospel is’ clear. The supremacy 
of grace, the priority of the message of 
forgiveness, the sola fide, the conception 
of serving love, and the emphasis upon 
Christian education are in their full 
conception characteristic of Lutheranism. 
We must maintain them and urge their 


manifest application to the missionary 
problems of the world. 

2. Secularism. “Christianity,” wrote 
a Chinese teacher in a startling letter 
read by Dr. Robert Speer, “is making in- 
roads upon the other religions from one 
side; but they are suffering a great deal 
more in the rear from a group of hew 
enemies—scientific agnosticism, material- 
istic determination, political fascism, 
moral iconoclasm. These have advanced 
so far into their territory that Chris- 
tianity must, for all practical purposes, 
ignore the incapacitated older religions. 
It must think of its frontier work in 
terms of what it will have to do with 
these new forces.” 

“Tt is, as Dr. Speer showed, not only 
against the background of non-Christian 
religions, but also against this new secu- 
lar and naturalistic view which has 
spread across the world that we have to 
state our message. The ultimate issue 
lies in this realm of secular life, in the 
irreligious and anti-religious systems and 
attitudes, even more than with the re- 
ligions other than Christian. This is a 
battle, not simply for the missionary, but 
for the whole Church, including in par- 
ticular men of science and philosophers. 
Christianity itself in its own citadels has 
to face these same vigorous, insistent, 
undermining. enemies. Clearly a new 
alignment of our whole battlefront is 
demanded. 

“This monstrous hydra-headed menace 
of materialism loomed, for the Council, 
above all other enemies.” 


As has previously been indicated, this 
secularism assumes a powerful influence 
in all of the missionary problems. It in- 
fluences all plans for the establishment 
of native Christian Churches, including 
the relation of the native government to 
them and also their nationalistic en- 
thusiasm. It works mightily in educa- 
tional developments, aiming to divorce 
religion from education. The social and 
industrical questiens become more com- 
plicated than ever. Racial questions are 
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injected into the religious situation more 
sharply than ever before. The validity 
of all religions is questioned. 


As over against secularism what has 
Christianity to offer? It has a single 
wonderful treasure, ignored too often by 
Christians themselves when facing 
secularism, but alone effective against 
it. Christianity should not aim to of- 
fer a philosophy nor an argument. It 
should persistently present a manifest 
reality existing in the world which is 
spiritual and eternal and divine, namely, 
the Church. These attributes of the 
Church furnish the answer to secularism. 
Just as in our previous consideration it 
was Christ and the Christ-centered 
gospel which are to be exalted, so here 
it is the Church of Christ which we must 
magnify. Only by an understanding of 
and an exaltation of the Church as a 
spiritual and an eternal and a divine 
reality in the world can secularism be 
overcome. The Church is frequently de- 
rided by those who are without. Sad to 
say, she is also frequently minimized by 
her own members, who do not truly rec- 
ognize her nature and power, do not love 
her intensely, and do not glorify her in 
their hearts and in their songs. The 
Church is eternal because her origin is to 
be traced, not to the day of Pentecost, 
but to an eternal idea and purpose in the 
mind of God. She is divine because she 
is the Body of Christ, one with Him in 
the fulness of His being. She is spiritual, 
because her people are invisibly bound 
together in the mighty possession of a 
common new life from Christ. She is a 
manifest reality in the world through the 
unworldly gospel of grace and love and 
forgiveness and faith proclaimed by her 
in and to the world and through the 
Christ-given sacraments of initiation 
and communion administered by her. 

Another example is provided by recent 
occurrences at Rome. We have all been 
interested in the pope’s agreement with 
Italy. The pope’s explanation thereof 
sounds laudable, that he would have the 
Church as a spiritual force become in- 
dependent of any nation. The fact is 
however that the Church thus becomes 
an entity, bound to no nation, but free 
to form concordats with each and every 
nation, standing on a level with them 
as one of two parties to a contract. The 
Church is lowered. The Church is secu- 
larized. Her very freedom, her unre- 
lated position, her consequent need for 
the establishment of agreements, reduces 
her to the plane of those with whom she 
makes engagements. 

Whenever a denominational group 
aims to become worldwide in its opera- 
tions and to consolidate itself as one or- 
ganization throughout the world, so that 
from one nation governing influence 
upon the Church in another nation is 
exercised, there the danger of seculariza- 
tion appears again. In these days of 
world conventions of denominations the 
danger must be warded off. The autonomy 
of the denominational group in each na- 
tion must be preserved intact from inter- 
ference on the part of the Church in 
another land. In missionary operations 
the movement toward the autonomy of 
the native Church should be encouraged 
to proceed as rapidly as is properly pos- 
sible. 

The tendency in missionary lands to- 
ward the establishment of national 
churches of any type is full of the danger 
of secularization today. The Church 
must not be a mere tool of nationalistic 
aspirations. Its central power as a 
spiritual force is thereby broken. At 
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Great musicians of the world have one 
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artistry and understanding give such 
finality to their opinions... Dupre, for 
example, has well been called the 
Organ’s “Master of Masters”. Organist 
of Notre Dame at the age of thirty; a 
composer of rare distinction; a virtuoso 
of exceptional genius, his recitals have 
been termed by critics “miracles of 
music”. He, like hundreds of other 
internationally famous musicians, has 
been inspired by the limitless resources 
of the Kilgen Organ; by its perfection 
of accent and incomparable voicing. 
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Jerusalem the Chinese Christian Dr. 
Cheng Ching-yi well expressed the de- 
gree to which a Chinese Church should 
be Chinese in character. He said, “By 
an indigenous church we mean a Christ- 
ian church that is best adapted to meet 
the religious need of the Chinese people, 
most congenial to Chinese life and cul- 
ture, and most effective in arousing in 
Chinese Christians the sense of responsi- 
bility.” In no additional respects should 
a Church have a particular national 
character. 

As Lutherans we cannot refrain from 
expressing our belief that any insistence 
upon the necessity of a particular form 
of the Chirstian ministry constitutes a 
secularization of the Church. Similarly 
we believe that the insistence upon any 
one form of Church polity as a necessity 
for the Church has fallen into the same 
danger. 

Turning away from these examples 
and returning to our thought of the 
Church as a spiritual reality in the 
world, we ought to recognize once more 
the increasing need for a better under- 
standing of the Church by the Church 
itself. Long ago Delitzsch said that like 
a will-o’-the-wisp the idea of the Church 
always evades us. Our present problems 
increasingly demand a more definite 
conception of the truth concerning the 
Church, and the Holy Spirit will reveal 
it to us. 

The conception of the Church and of 
its place here presented have been of a 
definitely Lutheran character. We should 
theerfore recognize once more from the 
present situation and from the mission- 
ary problems the need that we maintain 
and impart our Lutheran principles. Our 
thought and work we saw previously to 
be Christocentric. We see now that they 
must also be Churchcentric. It is our 
faith as incorporated in a Lutheran 
Church which must stand, not for the 
sake of the name but for the sake of 
Christ and His Church. 

3. Syncretism. It was said above that 
the Jerusalem meeting of the Interna- 
tional Missionary Council issued a most 
gratifying message as to the uniqueness 
of Christianity, and thus gave a satisfy- 
ing answer to any tendencies toward 
gross syncretism. Nevertheless voices 
were heard there which manifested that 
syncretistic developments may be in- 
creasingly expected in coming years. The 
mildest and worthiest of these calls was 
for a sympathetic appreciation of real 
values in the non-Christian systems. We 
know furthermore that a conference of 
all religions is planned (not by the 
Council) for 1930 in order to consider 
the topic of world peace. At the recent 
convention of the American Federal 
Council of Churches a resolution was 
submitted calling for the establishment 
of “a republic of religions,” designed 
“to bring together leaders of Christian 
and non-Christian sects for discussion 
of mutual welfare aspirations.” (It 
should be added that no action was 
taken upon this resolution). 

There are powerful influences at work 
in the world which inevitably press to- 
wards an actual syncretism in some 
definite form. One of these is found 
in the spread of that secularism to which 
our second part was devoted. It saturates 
the life of the world and has been ef- 
fecting, as was stated, a breakdown of 
the religions of the world. Christianity 
feels it also. Thus it becomes seemingly 
a common enemy of religion in the 
world, and the natural inclination is to- 
wards a combination of religions against 
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it. This was advocated at Jerusalem as 
follows: “The new situation is brought 
about by the fact that there is a world 
philosophy which is spreading itself by 
no teaching or missionary effort, but by 
its own power as an accompaniment of 
industrial civilization. We may call it 
scientific materialism or naturalism. It 
appears as something opposed to all re- 
ligions. The universal spread of this 
type of philosophy requires a new align- 
ment of religious forces, a recognition of 
alliance with whatever is of the true 
substance of religion everywhere. We 
have to recognize, not only that this 
type of philosophy is becoming universal, 
but also that a world religion exists. We 
give religious systems separate names; 
but they are not separate, they are not 
closed globules. They merge in the uni- 
versal human faith in the Divine Being. 


.Unless this is recognized the problem is 


mis-stated.” 

In that quotation we recognize also a 
second influence towards syncretism, in 
the constant reappearance of the idea 
that some ultimate and absolute religion 
should be sought into which all existing 
religions can be merged. 

A third influence exists in the com- 
mon tendency of the world today to ef- 
fect huge combinations. The political, 
economic, business, social spheres of life 
seem to be busy chiefly with the forma- 
tion of great organizations. It is natural 
that the same impulse should seize re- 
ligion. 

A more subtle influence arises from an 
over emphasis upon the differences 
among men of different nationalities and 
religions. We are asked to appreciate 
the age-long backgrounds behind them, 
out from which their religions have de- 
veloped, and which must be respected if 
the peoples are to be influenced. The 
implication naturally is, though not fully 
stated, that Christianity, at least in its 
present form, developed from our back- 
ground and that it may well go through 
a process of syncretizing modification in 
order that it may become a better re- 
ligion. Let us fully recognize that there 
are differences among men, some of 
them even deeper than their back- 
grounds. But Christ approaches men on 
a plane where all are alike, that is, in 
their sin and suffering. He draws them 
also to a common level before His cross. 
“There is neither Jew nor Greek, there 
is neither bond nor free, there is neither 
male nor female: for ye are all one in 
Christ Jesus.” 

It seems inevitable that the wide- 
spread tendencies just described will ex- 
ert increasing pressure and produce syn- 
cretistic movements. Before we proceed 
however to state that which we believe 
needs emphasis by the Christian Church 
as over against syncretism, let us fully 
acknowledge that Christ has been find- 
ing His way among non-Christian peo- 
ples and that traces of His teachings 
may be increasingly discovered. Let us 
fully believe also that God has not “left 
Himself without witness” among them 
through the ages and that truly divine 
impulses are there. We may also be 
confident that a fuller appreciation of 
our Christ can develop for us all through 
the inclusion of these new Christians 
from missionary lands in the Church. In 
general we must recognize whatever is 
the truth in those lands. We may even 
do more and incorporate much else 
from them, so long as it is not contrary 
to the truth. It is only a compromise 
of the truth which must be refused. 

Let us now recognize the reason for 
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this refusal and thus also lay our em- 
phasis against syncretism. Christianity 
as a gift from God is not merely a rev- 
elation. It is not only a bestowal of 
cold truth for our mental digestion. It 
is not just a system of thought, a phil- 
osophy, a Weltanschauung, which can 
be weighed against other systems, and be 
tempered or altered by them. The rev- 
elation, the truth, the Word of God is 
divine, creative energy, is dynamite 
(dunamis). The Word of God is the 
power of God. “The sword of the Spirit 
is the Word of God.” “The weapons of 
our warfare are not carnal, but mighty 
through God to the pulling down of 
strongholds—casting down imaginations, 
and every high thing that exalteth itself 
against the knowledge of God, and 
bringing into captivity every thought to 
the obedience of Christ.” 

The fact is simple but of command- 
ing importance that the revelation, the 
truth, the Word of God is the means of 
grace—the channel, the vehicle of that 
grace, that love, that forgiveness, that 
faith which is the whole of Christianity. 
It is the vehicle of creative energy. How 
can it be permitted to enter into syn- 
cretistic compromise with that which is 
not filled with the Spirit of truth, of 
power? It is only by this recognition of 
the Word of God as a living, lifegiving, 
divine force that we can save ourselves 
from dangerous entanglements with that 
which does not possess divine energy. 

We who know the faith of the Luth- 
eran Church will naturally have in mind 
the consistent force with which this idea 
of the means of grace is emphasized 
among us. 

In conclusion, it is not difficult to 
summarize in brief form our entire view 
of the present situation and of the con- 
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man who had seen all the wonders of 
the deep for forty years, and all the 
wonders of the world around the seven 
seas, but when they asked him what 
in all his life had impressed him most, 
he answered, “The nails on a baby’s 
fingers.” He had cultivated a sense 
of wonder, for the wonderful is not 
colossal or the stupendous or the star- 
tling, but that which gives us most sug- 
gestion of meaning and pervading sig- 
nificance. 

Even better is the story of the visi- 
tor from a midland town who could 
not tear himself away from the win- 
dow in Regent Street, London, where 
the makers of incubators show the 
chicks scrambling out of the eggs. This 
is a familiar sight to those who have 
been brought up in the country, but it 
is almost startling to those who see it 
for the first time. As his two friends 
insisted on going on, the delighted ob- 
server turned to continue his sight- 
seeing, and was heard to say, “Now 
that’s a thing to have seen; after that 
there beant no use their telling me 
that there be no God.” 

J. Arthur Thompson in Sermon, “The 
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for each other. Then assume that each 
family has a new automobile and that 
there are no traffic regulations what- 
ever. One man decides that he will 
follow tradition and drive on the right; 
another that, since the scenery is more 
beautiful on the left, he will drive on 
that side; another that he will follow 
a long-established practice of avoiding 
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would be, even in a community of an- 
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Request free sample and catalogue. A. 
C. Westphal, Salem, Ohio. 





Are your Sunday evening services dis- 
couraging? Try Thirty Tested Programs, 
60 pages of workable ideas which hun- 
dreds of ministers have found helpful. 
Order from J. Elmer Russell, Morgan 
Hall, Auburn, New York. Price 50c. 
Stamps accepted. At the same time, 
send 15c for a sample of a certificate to 
be given new church members contain- 
ing helpful counsel. 





Presbyterian Hymnal, 1911 Edition, 
slightly damaged in binding, $3.00 
dozen. Send 25 cents for sample. 
Townsend’s, 1215 Filbert Street, Phila- 
delphia. 


Gaping Cavity 
Null: “I started out on the theory that 
the world had an opening for me.” 
Void: “And you found it?” 
Null: “Well, rather. I’m in the hole 


now.” 
* * 7 


Mistakes Go On Forever 


“Men may come and men may go, but 
mistakes go on forever.” 

Such were the thoughts of one of the 
city librarians yesterday when a timid- 
looking girl of perhaps nineteen years 


accosted her, asking if she had a book. 


entitled “Oranges and Peaches.” 

A most diligent search proved that no 
such book was in the possession of the 
library. 

“Are you sure that ‘Oranges and 
Peaches’ is the title of the book?” asked 
the librarian. 

“Yes, I believe that’s what the profes- 
sor said to get,” was the answer. 

“Who is the author?” 

“Darwin.” 

Imagine the surprise of the librarian 
when it “dawned on her” that the book 
desired was Darwin’s “Origin of the 
Species.”—Indianapolis News. 























Church Workers’ Exchange 





For Sale: One Meneely bell, 1200 Ibs. 
Half price. Inquire Rev. A. R. Johns, 
Muskegon, Mich. 





Stereopticons for glass and film 
slides, typewriters, mimeographs and 
supplies, sold and exchanged. - Pastors 
Supply Company, Room 201, 189 N. 
Clark St., Chicago, Il. 





Sermon Outlines. Vital, Inspiring, 
Thot-Provoking. We offer: Four out- 
lines, minutely detailed, for one dollar— 
“An Insistent Question”, “The Marriage 
Supper of the Lamb”, “The Night of 
Judas”, “The River of Truth”. Our out- 
lines are not manufactured articles. 
They are sermons as they have actually 
been preached by a great preacher. Try 
our service. Money refunded, if not 
satisfied. The Church Service Bureau, 
P. O. Box 958, Nashville, Tenn. 





Matthew, Gospel of the Coming King. 
5 cents, 24 for $1.00. Cloth binding. 
Map (my own make). Elizabeth Mer- 
riam, Framingham, Mass. 





Used Bulletin Board. A needy church 
would appreciate the gift of a used 
changeable letter outdoor bulletin board. 
Information regarding the church can 
be secured by addressing Church Man- 
agement, 626 Huron Road, Cleveland, O. 





Soundproof curtains for Sunday School 
classes: 3 single curtains 18 ft. by 12 ft.; 
4 double curtains 6 ft. by 6% ft.; several 
yards of curtain goods two feet wide. 
Address inquiries to M. K. Wagner, 1283 
Cranford Ave., Lakewood, Ohio. 





Baptist Minister of wide experience, 
leader of important and _ successful 
church. Desires pastorate. First-class 


references. Address Box “R”, Church 
Management. 





Church Life and Stewardship Special- 
ist available for Institutes. Terms rea- 
sonable. Highest commendations. Ideal 
preparation for Pentecost. G. Winter, 
M. A., B. D., Elkville, IL. 





VICTOR Portable 
STEREOPTICON 


Af - 

nee 
See were fan 
<s 4 SPECIAL EASY TERMS 








PULPIT - CHOIR 
Gowns and Surplices 


E. R. MOORE COMPANY 


932-938 Dakin St. Chicago, IIl. 























Right Prices on Church Furniture 


Communion tables quartered and polished, $30.00. 
Fonts with detachable vessels, $35.00. Kinder- 
garten chairs and tables at prices that save your 
church money. Before you buy let’s get acquainted. 


REDINGTON’S _ Scranton, Pa. 











Theological Books, Second-Hand 


We buy, sell and exchange. Send us a list of the 
books you wish to sell or exchange. Catalog free. 


THE PRESBYTERIAN BOOK STORE 
914 Pine Street - ST. LOUIS, MO. 

















MOTION PICTURES 


Religious — Educational — Entertainment 


H. S. BROWN, Inc. 


Largest and most complete library of 
exclusive non-theatrical motion pictures 
in the United States. 


806 S. Wabash Ave. Chicago, Illinois 




















Hundreds 


Church Bulle of churches 


are using our non-rusting all metal bulletin 
boards electrically lighted from the interior to 
announce church activities. New low price. 
Write for booklet today. 


Multiform Bulletin 
Dept. 21, 7523 Stoney Island Ave., Chicago, IIl. 
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Bethany Evangelical Lutheran Church, St. Louis, Mo. 
One of the many new Wurlitzer installations 


HE Wurlitzer Church Organ is an instrument 
worthy in beauty, dignity, and integrity of your 
church. 


Each Wurlitzer Organ is de- 
signed to fit individual church 
needs. The skill of the seventh 
generation of Wurlitzer crafts- 
men expresses itself in the 
careful workmanship, the har- 
monious design, the tonal bril- 
liance of this most glorious 
musical instrument. 


In construction, in perform- 
ance, in quality, a Wurlitzer 
Organ assures you the utmost 
value. 








The Rudolph Wurlitzer Company 


Factories: North Tonawanda, N. Y. 


New York CINCINNATI CHICAGO Los ANGELES SAN FRANCISCO 
120 W. 42nd St. 121 East 4th St. 329 So. Wabash Ave. 816 S. Broadway 250 Stockton St. 


BUFFALO PHILADELPHIA BosToN 
674 Main St.* 1031 Chestnut St. 120 Boylston St. 
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@ Villiam L. Stidger’s 


PREACHING OUT OF 
THE OVERFLOW 


Dr. Gaius Glenn Atkins says: ‘“ ‘Preaching 
Out of the Overflow’ is vital, practical, and 
wonderfully suggestive Stidger has a 
wonderful genius for illustration hardly 
equalled in the American pulpit and the 
widest range of human _ interest. Any 
preacher will find in this book a stimulus 
and suggestions to put a new quality in his 
own preaching which will be sure to tell 
strongly and in the right direction.” $2.25 


Joseph Fort Newton's 
WILLIAM L. STIDGER THE NEW PREACHING 


Dr. Newton modestly subtitles his new book, 
“A Little Book About a Great Art.’”’ In 
reality, it is a great book that concerns itself 
with vital preaching to 20th century con- 
gregations . .. “In beauty of expression, 
fascination of style, and apt use of words,” 
there are pertinent anlyses of the preach- 
er, the sermon, ‘‘the new strategy,’’ and the 
new congregation . Epochal hours in 
the lives of great preachers are vividly set JOSEPH FORT NEWTON 
forth, and choice quotations are made from 

masters of the pulpit. $2.00 


Be James Moffatt’s 


THE DAY BEFORE 
YESTERDAY 


We are always the better for having our 
vision widened and lengthened (and strength- 
ened) by standing back from the present. 

. . Dr. Moffatt’s study in THE DAY BE- 
FORE YESTERDAY is of the history of 
thought in the 19th Century—its philosophy, 
science, religion, and Church life. It is a 
keen study of our spiritual heritage, and of 
the currents that have helped to carry us 
where we are, and the movements that have 
made us what we are. (The Fondren Lec- 
tures) $2.00 


Paul Hutchinson's 


MEN WHO MADE THE 
CHURCHES 


Luther * Cromwell * Fox * Knox * 
Bunyan * Wesley * Wyclif * Campbell 
Mr. Hutchinson succinctly sets forth the dis- 
tinctive contributions of these men to the 
religious life of the world. They themselves, 
or together with a band of followers, can 
truly be spoken of, under God, as ‘Men 
who made the Churches.”’ $1.50 














JAMES MOFFATT 








PAUL HUTCHINSON 





Presenting a cross section of what America’s fore- 
most laymen think of religion and of the church. 


Regular Edition, $2.50 De Luxe Edition, $5.00 
TOM MASSON: “What Christ Means to Me.” 


ROBERT A. LONG: “God Is in His Heaven 
and in Business.”’ 


> 4 merican Laymen 
THE PEW PREACHES 


HENRY FORD: ‘‘Henry Ford Talks Religion.’ 
ROGER BABSON: ‘As a Business Man Sees 
It.” 


EDGAR T. WELCH: ‘‘Can the Pew Help the 
Pulpit?” WILLIAM ALLEN WHITE: “Only God Knows.” 

OWEN D. YOUNG: ‘What Is Right in Busi- 
ness?”’ 

EDWIN MARKHAM: ‘Citizens of the City of 
God. CHARLES M. WOOD: “Jesus Was Right.”’ 

CURTIS D. WILBUR: “Life’s Voyage.”’ 

R. A. DOAN: “The Kind of Christ We Share JAMES SCHERMERHORN: “The Soul of a 
With the World.” City.” 


JAMES CASH PENNEY: “Putting Christian 
Principles to Work in Business.”’ 





A variety of penetrating sermons on the abiding values of 
Pentecost, particularly appropriate for publication and use 
during the 19th centennial anniversary of Pentecost. $1.50 


> Pentecost Series: 
SERMONS OF POWER 


WILLIAM E. BARTON: M. ASHBY JONES: EDWIN DuBOSE MOU- WILLIAM E. SNYDER: 
“The Birthday of the “The Text of Trans- ZON: ‘“‘The Meaning “When the. Spirit Is 
Church.” lation.”’ of Pentecost.”’ Come.”’ 


THOMAS F. GAILOR: SAMUEL P. SPRENG: MERTON S. RICE: ROSS STOVER: ‘The 
“The Work of the “Calvary and Pente- “The Earnest of Our Power of the Chris- 
Holy Spirit.” cost.”’ Inheritance.”’ tian Life.” 


JAMES I. VANCE: “‘The Fire from Heaven.” 





Recently Published ~q 


Man’s Social Destiny 
By Charles A. Ellwood $2.00 


“This is a powerful book,’’ one of the 
great books of any year. There is ut- 
most realism and wunevasive candor. 
(The Cole Lectures.) 


The Practice and Experience 
of Christian Worship 
By Fitzgerald S. Parker $2.00 


“An abundance of helpful suggestions,’ 
notes Watchword. ‘The richness of our 
liturgical heritage,’ notes the Religious 
Book Club. 


The Symphony of Faith 
By Bruce S. Wright $1.50 


This book sounds a note of gladness 
that would pervade the Church. Bruce 
S. Wright at his best. 


Voices of the Great Creator 
By A. D. Belden $1.50 


The reader will hear God’s voice in the 
desert, the mountain, the valley, the sea, 
the river, the cloud, the garden, the city. 


Church Finance 
By Wm. H. Leach $2.25 


I. J. Cahill comments: “This is one of 
the ‘how’ books worth a place on any 
preacher’s table. It is not at all me- 
chanical, as witness the titles of the 
first three chapters—‘The Church Dol- 
lar’; ‘From Money to Men’; ‘Men’.”’ 


The Master’s Memorial 


By Eminent Clergymen $2.00 


A Manual for the Enrichment of the 
Communion Service. Among the con- 
tributors are Newton, Ainslie, Macartney, 
Beaven, Poling, Van Dyke, Merrill, Snape, 
Cadman, Tomkins, Erdman, Rice, Stid- 
ger. 


Handbook of all 
Denominations 
By M. Phelan $1.25 


Facts, figures and analyses of the faiths 
that make up religious America. 


The New Midweek Service 
By E. E. Prescott $1.25 


Programs, plans and worship sugges- 
tions. ‘‘A full measure for $1.25. 


Christ and the New Woman 
By Clovis G. Chappell $1.25 


The sermon master on an engaging 
theme. 


Religious Difficulties 
of Youth 
By A. D. Belden $1.50 


Fresh light on youth problems, and re- 
freshing treatment of devotional themes. 
It makes secure the footholds of faith. 


The Cosmic Ray in 
Literature 


By Lewis Thurber Guild $2.00 


So continuously has this author lived 
with the great writers that on every 
page there is cast the searching beam 
of hidden messages and adept applica- 
tion of moral truths to our life 
today. 








COKESBURY PRESS, Nashville, 


Please Order from 


Tenn. Your Bookseller! 

















